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Standard SERVEL 

Jnits, complete with 
tank, ready for installa- 
tion in any standard re- 
frigerator, are priced at 


.00 and up 








Refrigerators with 
built-in SERVEL, ready 
to operate from any 
electric light socket, 
are priced at 


f.0. b. factory 


C., N.Y. Factories: 





* SERVEL—A Social Asset 


ORTUNATE IS THE HOSTESS in whose 
home SERVEL is present to assist. 


The delicate flavor of foods kept fresh 
and natural—the appetizing appearance of 
the crisp, green things—the inviting crystal 
clear cubes of ice frozen from purest water 
right in the home—the unusually attractive 
and savory dishes prepared by means 
of SERVEL Electric Cold Cuisine —all 


SERV L 


tend to mark with distinction the hostess 
who possesses SERVEL—Ideal Electric Re- 
frigeration. 

SERVEL is inexpensive to operate—electricity 
costs less than ice in most places. 

Your electric company will direct you to a 
SERVEL dealer, where you can purchase 
SERVEL on the deferred payment plan, 


if desired. 


ICE BY WIRE 





THE SERVEL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


Evansville, Indiana 


January 1926 Good Housekeeping 


NEW YORK 


Carteret, New Jersey 


LOS ANGELES 


Newburgh, New York 


$ 295 .OO and up 


f.o. b. factory 
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ERE’S an oppor- 

tunity for every 
woman who cooks. We 
are continually searching 
for new recipes for one of 
the oldest and best-known staple 
articles of food. Women write to us 
every week, asking for recipes or 
sending new ones they have found. 
We want your ideas and we are 
willing to pay for them. We want 
to try the recipes for tapioca that 
you are using. Nourishing, digesti- 
ble, modern Minute Tapioca is so 
convenient you probably serve it 
often. Possibly you serve it in many 
different ways, as more 
and more people are doing. 


r PRIZES | 
First Prize $500 
é Second Prize $100 4 
Third Prize % 50 
Four Prizes of $ 25 
|. Fifty Prizes of e a 


$1000 in Cash Prizes 


to be given aay LOL New Recipes 


Could you use $500? Someone is going to 
win this much money for just one recipe 


Here are the 











almost any woman can 
work out new, delight- 
ful ways of serving it. 

Any number of recipes 
may be submitted by any 
one person, but each recipe must be 
written on a separate sheet of paper, 
on one side only, and each sheet 
must bear the name and address of 
the contestant. Write legibly—that’s 
all you have to do. Neatness does 
not count in this contest; note- -paper 
does not count. It’s the recipes we’re 
interested in; we will not quarrel with 
the penmanship. 

If you wish to look over the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book be- 
fore submitting your 





Whatever your favor- 
ite recipe, let us hear 
about it. You may think 
your way of serving tap- 
10ca is a common one— 
you may think other peo- 
ple make it the way you 
do—but the chances are 
that you have improved 
your recipe, or changed 
it so as to make it just a 
bit different. It will cost 
you a two-cent stamp 
and perhaps five minutes 
to write it out and send 
it in—and it may win 
$500 for you! 


You will probably want 








recipe, use the coupon 
below. 


Prize-winning recipes to 
be selected by well- 


known cookery experts 


The recipes submitted in 
this contest will be judged 
by a committee of three 
prominent food experts: 
Miss Mabel J. Crosby, 
Home Economics Editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; Miss Katharine A. 
Fisher, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute; 


and Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 








to experiment a bit. The 
Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book, which will be sent to you on 
request, contains quite a few recipes 
that may in themselves suggest new 
uses to you. Ask for it by hilling out 
the coupon. It is free. 


Read these conditions of 
the contest 


The contest starts immediately and 
closes 


on March 25, 1926. To be 





considered for a prize, all recipes 
must be postmarked before midnight 
on that date. The recipes submitted 
may be for any kind of Minute 
Tapioca dish—desserts, soups, en- 
trees, or some new and interesting 
way you may have discovered. Min- 
ute Tapioca 's specified because this 
modern, de! ately flavored tapioca 
is so cot ‘e.1ent and so versatile that 
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Have better meals with less worry 
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Nourishing, digestible food, tempt- 
ingly served, interestingly varied 
—this is every housewife’s job 365 
days out of every year. Minute 
Tapioca helps many a housewife to 
do her job successfully. 

Important foods, like milk, eggs, 
cereals, and fruit, can be combined 
with tapioca in dozens of delicious 
wavs. By adding tapioca as an 
“extender,” you can make a left- 


over cupful of fish or me at stretch 
to a full-sized family portion. 
Minute Tapioca is superior to 
ordinary tapioca in three ways: 
1—It requires no soaking. 2—lIt 
cooks in 15 minutes. 3— Minute 
Tapioca is prepared in a clean, 
sunshine-flooded American factory, 
with all the care you use in prepar- 
ing food in your own kitchen. Al- 
ways specify Minute Tapioca. 


In using 


Donald, Professor of 
Home Economics, Boston 
University College of Practical Arts 
and Letters, who will select the prize- 
winning recipes. Prize-winners will 
be notihed by May 15, 1926. In the 
event of a tie, each tying contestant 
will receive the full amount of the 
prize offered. 

Don’t neglect this opportunity. 
Send in your recipe or send for the 
cook book today. (Sending for the cook 
book does not obligate you to send in 
a recipe later.) And, remember, the 
contest closes on March 25, 1926. 
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Minute Tapioca Company, 31 Tyler Se, Grange, Mass. 





Please send me, free, the Minute Tapioca Cook Book, 
also convenient blank form on which to write-my.recipes. 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
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AY GELZER is a writer who can take your 
heartstrings and tie them in any sort of bowknot 
she likes. In “Emmy and the Door” she has done 
it again, with the aid of a slim, honey-voiced slip 
of a mountain girl who went west with Pap to find 
health for him 


HERE’S not much use 
to marry or not, since it is one of the things 
people are always going to do. But Bruce Barton 
has sounded a real note of warning in his article 


arguing on whether 


HE stage has a lure, and every old trouper 

knows it well; it’s like the smell of sawdust to 
a circus horse. Mary Synon’s newest story is a 
dramatic picture of a woman who could not forget 
“The Smell of the Sawdust” and sink her career 
in her husband’s 


HE funniest story on earth is a really funny 
child story—and “Lonch for Two”’ is a record- 
breaking smile-producer. You will love Manuel 
as Ticher did—dirty hands, dirty face, and ragged 


on The Proper Time to Marry. It will make clothes—and thank Elea anor Cowan Stone for 
mani‘ a young man stop and think creating him 
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HAM HASH WITH 
POACHED EGGS 


aw 










CREAMED 
HAM PATTIES 


‘Ne 
Send for 
Free Booklet 


HAM CROQUETTES.~ 
WITH | : 





or half ‘‘Star’” Ham. 


Have you received a copy of our helpful 
little book, “Sixty Ways to Serve’’? It shows 
three-score delightful ways of preparing and 
serving ham. The coupon will bring it free. 

You'll favor “Star” flavor; to be sure of 
getting it see that the label on the ham you 


buy reads Armour’s “Star.” 


Armours 


. STAR 


J Dept. 15, Div. Food Econom- 
ics, Armour and Company, / 
Chicago, U.S.A. Name ...... 
Please send me Free Recipe 
Book, “60 Ways to Serve” 
Armour's “Star” Ham. Address... 


“Five-Ways 


to use Ham Left-overs 


VERY delicious morsel of ‘‘Star’’ Ham is 
useable! There is no waste. Try these 
five-ways for pleasing variety. They suggest 
a few of the many appetizing dishes that can 
be prepared after the first serving of a whole 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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-More ABOUT she COURTS 


Every Mail 
Brings Us 
Thanks 


UDGING by the number of letters we 
have received—and why should not 
such tangible evidence form the basis 
of our decision ?—Ruth Boyle’s article, 
“Know Your Courts,” in the November issue was one of 
the most popular and important articles we have ever 
published. That article, pointing out a way in which 
women may demand the enforcement of the prohibition 
amendment, seemed to release pent-up emotions in every 
section of the country, and women, welcoming the new- 
found weapon, said, “Now we will use it.” It seems, 
however, that in some particulars the article was not 
clear; our attention has just been called to these by an 
associate-justice of the Supreme Court of North Dakota. 
Mr. Johnson’s letter is an admirable supplement to Miss 
Boyle’s article, and in justice to our courts everywhere 
should be read by all who read the article. May we add, 
in explanation of our own position, that by “courts” 
we meant the whole working machinery of justice— 
judge, jury, and enforcement officers—not merely the 
presiding judge. Mr. Johnson’s letter, in part, follows: 


Bismarck, North Dakota. 
November 5, 19235. 
Editor Goop HousEKEEPING: 
“Tt is in their [the courts’] power 


t 
and you can force them [the courts] to « 


» enforce the law 
lo it. 

In these words your great magazine purports to con- 
vey the import of an article, by Ruth Boyle, entitled 


“Know Your Courts.” I hope I may, 


nence of presumption, suggest that this key 


with ut imperti- 
entence 


il particulars 





gives incorrect impressions in some very vit 





It is not true, in the sweeping and unqualified way in 
which you put it, that the courts have it in their “power 
to enforce the law”’; and it is the gravest error to say that 
‘ 


‘you [the voting citizens, presumably] can force them 
to do it.” 


Judge and OUR summary ignores the fact that 
Jury Must the trial court consists of a jury and a 
Cooperate judge, each having a distinct function 


under our system. The judge, in most 
states, explains to the jury the law applicable to the issues 
of fact, without comment on the weight of the evidence 
or the credibility of the witnesses. The pury decides the 
facts. Upon its province the judge can not encroach. 


Manifestly, a trial court, consisting of the most con- 





iv 


scientious judge imaginable, and a jury, such as t 
author describes, whose members have no regard for 
their oaths and are wholly recreant to their duty, may 


acquit a guilty man and convict an innocent man, con- 
trary to the weight of the evidence, in the opinion of all 
honest and unbiased men. ‘To charge the judge with 
sole responsibility for such a miscarriage of justice would 


evidence either a spirit Of Consciou unlairness, or a 


iilure to see clearly the underlying principles of Ameri- 





administration. 
Where the HE truth is that the state’s at- 
Responsibility torney or the district attorney, the 
Rests 


jury, and the trial court have a 
joint responsibility for the outcome 
of atrial. It is not a judge’s duty to convict or acquit. 


Under his oath and the constitution, it is his duty to rule 
4 





according to his honest judgment on all matters pre- 
sented to him during the trial; to instruct the jury cor- 
rectly as to the law; in short, to preside over the trial in 
such a way that justice, under the law, may be fully 
done, if the state’s attorney and the jury capably and 
conscientiously do their part. It is rather strange if 
fitness of a judge is not to be measured by the fearless 
impartiality with which he upholds the law and the con- 
stitution in all cases before him. Yet a contrary in- 
ference is perhaps permissible from your article, and 
especially from your head-line. It is more than an in- 
timation that the readers of Goop HousekEEPING should 
check acquittals and reversals against convictions and 
affirmances, set one side of the account against the other, 
and pronounce judgments upon the fitness of judicial 
officers according to the side of the ledger on which the 
balance preponderates. This would be a convenient 
rule, one which the public could appreciate without 
laborious efforts at clear thinking. Your article does not 
say so in these words, but the impression may be easily 
received upon a hasty reading—unfortunately, the only 
kind of reading thousands have time for. If judges can 
be intimidated to depart from their oaths by threats to 
create -sentiment against them upon such a basis, then, 
indeed, are they unfit for their high calling. No man in 
a judicial position, who is not a poltroon or a coward, 
would permit his judgment to be swayed by anything 
but his honest conception of the law. 


Here We N THE matter of pardons, suspended 
Were sentences, bail, etc., your article is 
Right 


You are on im- 
pregnable ground when you say that 


timely and sound. 


the trial judge may effectively defeat justice, encourage 
crime and make all law contemptible when he suspends 
sentences, allows low bail, and imposes petty fines or 
sentences, without the most painstaking regard for his 
oath and the public interest. It is at this point—after 
that the trial judge may defeat 
justice and discourage conscientious efforts on the part 
of public officials to enforce the law. 


trial and conviction 


Your counsel should be: “Study your district at- 
torney’s office, your jurors and the method of selecting 
them, and your judges; see that each performs his 
remember 
that all have a responsibility in the administration of 
our criminal law.” 


appropriate task fearlessly and honestly; 


| fear greatly that many of your millions of readers 
will gain a lop-sided impression—without any such 
intention on your part—from the article. 
Yours very truly, 


SVEINBJORN JOHNSON 


N ‘THE intent and purpose of our article we are in 

strictest accord with Mr. Johnson. Never must the 
American people, by the threat of a recall or any other 
means of intimidation, attempt to secure the kind of law- 
interpretation that best suits their interests; but never 
should they have respect for the judge who administers 
justice according to his personal preferences, unless these 
preferences coincide with a conscientious interpretation 
of the law. Goop Housekeepinc is for law enforcement 
in a law-abiding manner. 

Witiiam Freperick BiceLow, Epiror 
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" My Husband would rather drive my 
Buick than his own car 14.0D) 











DECIDED preference for 

Buick arises whenever this 
famous motor car enters a family 
circle. 


Even though it starts its career as an 
individual possession, the borrowing 
fever immediately attacks each 
remaining member of the family. 
And as acquaintance grows, nearly 
every one of them decides that his 
or her next car must also be a Buick. 


Buick reliability and the evenness of 
Buick performance win the warm 


WHEN BETTER 


é 


AUTOMOBILES 


(nC) 


praise of everyone who drives this 
famous motor car. 


The wheel of a Better Buick feels 
better to the hand. Perfect balanc_, 
and a steering gear engineered for 
low pressure tires, make Buick driv- 
ing more enjoyable. 


Abundant power, always on tap, is 
another superiority. The new vigor 


of the Better Buick Valve-in-Head 


And Better Buick mechanical 4-wheel- 
brake action instills confidence. It 
brings a conviction of absolute secu- 
rity, no matter what the emergency. 


The Better Buick wins strong friend- 
ships. It is a most attractive motor 
coat 
car! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
engine eliminates much of the gear 6). ian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshatwa, Ont. 
shifting in traffic. It masters difficult 

Branches in al! Principal Pioneer Builders of 
grades. Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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When you use this INDEX of ADVERTISEMENTS 
in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING remember 


Page 
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Service Table Wagon 134 | 


This is Your Guaranty 


Every article advertised in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING 


carries with it a money-back guaranty. 


You 


have the guaranty whether the article is suscep- 


tible of some laboratory test or not. 


All house- 


hold appliances, food products, and toilet prep- 
arations have been tested and approved by the 
Department of Household Engineering or the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, main- 


tained by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


These. are 


marked with a star(%). The examinations are 
technical and practical, the tests being made 


under the supervision of experts. 


Every article 


advertised which, by its nature, cannot be test- 
ed, bears the same money-back guaranty if the 
advertisement appears in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ol 





Swans Down Cake Flour. . .Opp 
Swift's ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Pure Lard 
Wesson Oil veers - Opp 
Worcester Iodized Salt 


House Furnishings 
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Department of Cookery Bulletins. .176 
Dr, Wiley’s Health Bulletins... ..166 
Good Housekeeping Gift Books 124 
Good Housekeeping Institute Bulle- 

tins ia i*a 176 
Good Housekeeping Studio Bulle- 

tins : ....160, 184 
Hausler Wedding Invitations, ete..163 
Hearst’s International combined 

with Cosmopolitan ‘ Pore: 
Higgins’ Eternal Inks 149 
Iron Glue kaa 185 
...188 


Moore Push Pins : . 190 
National Stationery ‘ 186 
Reed's Crepe Papers, ete .120 
Silvertone Stationery... oes 171 


Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, Etc. 
Airid Air Valves.. +0179 
Arcola Heating Outfits. . Opp. 146 
Everhot Electric Cooker, oes 
Everhot Table Stove. . 141 
Hoffman Vacuum Valves 190 
Lorain Oven Heat Reyulator.....191 
Robertshaw AutomatiCook, .. ~oeen 
Taylor Oven Thermometers 126 
Welsbach Radiant Gas Heaters .181 


Toilet Articles 
Glo-co Liquid Hair Dressing 
Ipana Toot Paste 
Ivory Soap 


Jergens Lotion 


Kleenex 
| Kotex 


Listerine beanie 
Listerine Tooth Paste, . 
Pepsodent . 
Pond’s Cold Cream and Vanishing 
Cream . 89 
Yardley’s Old English Lavender 
r . s ofl 


Soap, € 
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Travel Tours 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Hoover Electric Cleaner 87 


| Wearing Apparel, Dress Goods, Etc. 


Arch Preserver Shoes ..122 


Armstrong Shoes 149 
Berthe May’s Maternity Apparel..179 
Biltmore Homespuns ae 90 
Cash’s Woven Name .170 
Crosby Underwear age 
Daintywear Garments + 880 
Daniel Green Comfy Slippers .174 
Dix-Make Maids Uniforms......119 
Endicott-Johnson Shoes... cscs OF 
Ground Gripper Shoes occee GO 
Jacobs Linen Handkerchiefs. ....190 
Lane Bryant Maternity Apparel..188 
Mitchell & Church ssevstee 
Queen Make Everyday Dresses 129 
Selby Arch Preserver Shoe 
Shaughnessy Olovnit Garments 

Opp. 136 
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I HEN your child says, “I’m hun- 


gry! I want something to eat!” 
... listen closely! Don’t you hear that 
other voice speaking, too? It’s nature, 
crying out: “Give me materials with 
which to build flesh and blood and 
bones and teeth! Give me fuel with 
which to keep this tiny engine humming 
with energy!” 


Appetite to be satisfied. A body to 
be built. Energy to be maintained. 
Some foods give much to aid the grow- 
ing child—others but little. Careful, 


mother, careful! 





Careful... Mother. . Careful 









From this tempting food your child gets 
elements essential for health, growth and energy 


N THOUSANDS of American homes, 

where food is plentiful, digestible and 
well cooked, you will find anemic, un- 
dernourished children . .. Why? 

Simply because Nature makes certain 
fixed, fundamental demands—and she 
will not be cheated! To be properly nour- 
ished, the body must receive each day 
certain food elements in correct propor- 
tions. And dietitians tell us that modern 
diet, no matter how bountiful in quan- 
tity, is often deficient in these elements. 

The food expert who originated 
Grape-Nuts realized this dangerous de- 
ficiency. He planned a crisp, delicious 
food, to supply certain essential ele- 
ments of nutrition—dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; protein for muscle 
and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 
With milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is a 
splendidly balanced food. 

Try it in your child’s cereal bowl to- 
morrow morning! Two tablespoonfuls 
of these delicious golden kernels, with 
Cream or good milk poured in carefully 





at the side of the bowl, to preserve the 
delicious crispness. (Of course you know 
what dentists are telling us about crisp 
foods! Children must have them, so that 
thorough chewing can help preserve 
beautiful, healthy teeth and gums!) 
Your child will love Grape-Nuts! It has 
a wonderful nut-like taste—the blended 
flavors of wheat and malted barley, 
brought out by the baking process which 
renders Grape-Nuts easily digestible. 
This ease of digestion makes Grape- 
Nuts particularly good for very young 
children. It may be given tochildren from 


© 1926, P.C. Co 
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sesso Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 


Health Products, which include alsc 
nstant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 


sties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 








T t 
Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran 
Chocolate 
“ wt 9, . 
~ er / } - 





about the age of one year, but for these 
youngsters it should be softened by pour- 
ing over it hot water or scalded (not 
boiled) milk. By the time the mixture has 
cooled sufficiently to be eaten it is soft. 
Get a package of Grape-Nuts today 
at your grocer s—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 
Two servings of Grape-Nuts, free 
and two interesting booklets 
Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, and 
two booklets—“The Effect of Food Upon Your 
Children’s Lives” and “A Book of Better Break- 


fasts = Both are of vital int -rest to mothers 
C Cn ¢ i Vitai interest to mothers 









G.—G. H. 1-26 | 
FRE E— man Tuis coupon Now! |} 





Postim (¢ 


Battle 


EREAL Company, Inc. 
Cr 











In Canada 
Address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
4s Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The School Department 





___ CALIFORNIA 


Palo Alto Military Academy 

A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline, 
Sumumer term and camp. 

CaL., Palo Alto, Box 306-G. CoL. R. P. Kreuuiy, Supt, 


MILITARY ACADEMY The Bishop's School Fe sts Upon the 





‘ ; Scrippe Foundation In 

A Big School for Little Boys termediate, General, College Preparatory, Music, Art 
Safet y—Health—Happiness. Athletics. 16 mi. from San Diego. Catalog. Rt. Rev. 
For Youngsters from 6 to 14. Joseph H. Johnson, Pres. Board of Trustees 


CAROLINE SEELY CUMMINS, A.M., Vassar, Headmistress. 


Sympathetic, Watchful, Intelligent CaL.. LadJolla, Box 10 


Guidance. Home Care and Training. a 
Capable, Motherly House oy 7 y ar 

Women Teachers in Elementary Grades. } f 

Open air sleeping porches. Outdoor CONNECTICUT 


life in Sunny Southern California. 














Military training The Ely School 
- the little = “ 
No over 14 admitted. For Girls. In the Country. One hour from New 
No gt ta School pupils. York. 

Send in application early. Staal: ‘ 

Beautiful catalogue ond view dook. CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
en Qaj arcarat’c nail 
Saint Margaret's School 

Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 50th year. College preparatory. Limited Enrollment. 


1217 Cockrane Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. Secretarial and General Courses. Outdoor life on 50-acre 


farm. Athletics——a vital part of school life. 
ALnerta C, EpEeLL, A.M., Principal. 
CONN. Waterbury 


~ CONNECTICUT 


the SOUTHFIELD 10 to 21. Suburban to 
(Gray Court(*,s27m:”)- SCHOOL for GIRLS, 23 ?cnrens 


Music; Arts and Crafts, Horseback riding. All athletics. Social Culture. Apply for CATALOG to 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Directress 4 Davenport Drive STAMFORD (on-the-Sound), CONN. 





























“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Mar jorie Webster School of 


Expression and Physical Education 
Two-Year Normal Course Prepares for Physical Directors, 


) NATIONAL PARK } 7, Br fear Norma Course, Prenre fr Ph 


Washington, 1409- 3, Mass sachusetts Ave _NW. 
— E. AMENT 






























i .D. fc Girls 25th year Preparatory, Two-year 
President Music Secretarial Expressior Domestic 
ao Costume Design Art, Educational Advantages of 

A National soard- ional Capital Utilized Address PRINCIPAL. 

ing School for Gir!s D. C., Washington, 2105 S St., N. W 

in the suburbs of . . t " . ; = 
Washington, PD. C. - 1] A schor or girls ust 892. 
Two-year Junior College ( sunston lall Preparatory and academic courses. 
with special and vocational Two years graduate and college work Music, Art 
courses College Prepara- Expression, Domestic Science Athletics. 

tory 22 buildings Send Richard N. Masor Bus. Mgr. Mary L. Gildersleeve, 


Mary B. Kerr, B.A., M.A., Principals 
D. C., Washington, 1922 Florida Ave. 


Tho (* 2 a cS For girls Finest resi- 
Che Colonial 5 chool LF pig ON acne dt 
tages of National Capital General Academic, College 
Preparatory, Junior College, Home Economics, Secretarial, 
Music Art, Expression, Athletics. 


for descriptive catalog 
Address Registrar, Box 177, 
‘ee Forest Glen, Md. 














The Swavely Sc hool for Boy S ~. ( non LOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Principal. 
One hour from Washington, An enthus iastic working pre ington, 1 31 18th St. 


paratory school which boys love and parents approve. 
Sound scholarship, character building. Strong on ath- 
letics Splendid gymnasium. Catalog Address 

Va., Manassas, Box 57-G, 


an For Girls. Last years of 
Chevy Chase School } lich Schock; tue- 


two-year 


EARN SUBSTANTIAL SALARIES 
In America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants need 
trained men and women. You can 
qualify through Lewis Resident 
Training—past experience un- 
necessary. We put you in 
touch with positions. Fascinat- 









advanced elective course. Speci al emphasis on music ing work, many opportunities 
art, drama Twelye-acre campus; country life; advan- for advance -ment Write for 
tages of the national capital. Address 


Book “ Your Big Opportunity.” 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
** tt N-2450 Weshington. D. C. 
A A LTA 


Freperic Ernest Farrineton, Ph.D. 
D. C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box G 


GEORGIA 


Select pat- 
30 


3renau College Conservatory Riverside 





ronage 
States; foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stand A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles north 
ard A.B. course; special advantages in music, oratory, ari of Atlanta In Blue Ridge foothills Personal supervision 
domestic science, physical culture, 31 buildings, swimming Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R.O.T.C, unit. Individual 
boating, horseback ridir ete. Catalog and illustrated bool Instruction; all athletics For catalog address 
Ga., Gainsville, Brenau, Box M | Croroia, Gainesville, Box B 


_ ILLINOIS 


NON- ‘MILITARY Distinctively College 

ome Preparatory Academy 

for Boys. HONOR IDEALS. Modern Buildings. On 
Lake —hour north of Chicago. Gymnasium and Pool. All Athletics. Endowed. Apply for Catalogue to 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Head Master ......... Box 155, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 




















Chicago Normal School of Physical | American Conservatory of Music 











ry met Accredited 2 year course for women 40th Annual sessior All branches of Music; Dramatic 
Education Students who can qualify for Second Art Dormitory accommodations Apply fr w free cata 
Semester junior class may enter mid year term starting log Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pre One of Chi- 
February 8 Catalogue and views free } cago’s foremost Schools of Music and Dramatic Art.” 
ILLINors , Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue _Dept 24. | [11 : Chicago 559 Kimball Hall. 
For Girls 42r i year Aca- . ~ For Girls and Young 
Starrett School ge Frances Shimer School Steean os eames ae 
Junior College courses Co-operative with University of lege, 4 years Academy Musit, Art, Expression, Home 
Chicago A eee School in our own modern fireproof Economics 73rd year New $40,000 aereny Second 
buildings, Iacated on Chicago’s finest Park Boul Semester opens January 26, 1926, Cata 
Second Semester starts February 1 Catalogue and Ws. P. McKep, A.M., BD. Dean. 
Iuu., Chicago, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Dept. 26. [views free. | Inu., Mt. Carroll, Box 617. 
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ILLINOIS 
MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Godfrey, Hlinois 

30 miles from St. Louis Junior College and Academy 
90 years old 300 acres of land 
Junior College offers 2 years of standard college work, 
graduates entering leading universities as Juniors with- 
out eXamination 
High School prepares for College Entrance Board Exam- 
inations for eastern women’s colleges 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, Physical 
raining, and week xtensive modern equipment 
Or ne 1 adie - ver each vear 

of stude ante received in February. Write for catalogue 
Harriet Rice Congdon, Principal. 


( ‘hicago Technical College 
Engineering, Electricity, Drafting Architecture, ete. 
22nd year. Unusual opportunities to Chicago to earn 
while learning Day and Evening Classes. Send for 
free 72-page ‘“‘Blue Book.” 
ILL.. Chicago, A. 29, Chicago Tech. Bldg. 
Ferry Hall 
A college preparatory school of the first rank, advanced 
courses for high school graduates Suburban to Chicago 
on shore of Lake Michigan. Gymnasium, pool, horseback 
riding. Catalog. Miss E.orse R. Trematn, Prin, 
ENTER NOW 
for 2nd term. Graduates 
enter college without ex- 
amination Also business 
courses. Teaches “how to 


study."’ 8 buildin, o a pa 
Registrar, AL 


EDN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


School of Domestic Arts and Science 
One-year course and short courses in Cooking, Sewing, 
Buying—Home-making in all branches Nationally ree- 
ognized school equipped for Home Training and Institu- 
tional Management Modern residence Catalog, 

Inu... Chicago, 6 No. Michigan Ave., Dept, 2 


National Kindergarten and Elemen- 

















In... Lake Forest. Box 315 
{ 











40th year. (Ace - . ) Second 
tz ry ( ‘ollege Semester starts Feb 1926 Two 
and three-year courses Eig! Rae s on College 





rht 
grounds Write for Bulletin and Book of Views 
= [uuinows, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Dept. 82 


AMERICAN COLLEGE of 


Physical (a) Education 





Accredited Co-educational 
Two-year normal and B. PF. E. courses qualifying for 
fine positions ‘ree bureau for placing graduates 
constant demand Every facility gymnasium, swimming 
pool, dancing auditorium Women's dormitory. Spring 


term opens Feb. 2, 1926, Summer term opens June 21, 
1926. Dept. G. H.-1, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Hl: 





pe 
= ee 
The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Established in 1880 
Connected with Cook County Hospitai is one of the 
oldest and best Schools of Nursing in the U. S. The 
purse of training is planned to conform with the 
highest type of University School and offers advanced 
standing to women having college degrees. Entrane 
requirements: 18 years of age and high-school gradu 
ation. For further information write 
LAURA R. LOGAN, Dean, 509 S. Honore Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Howe School 
A clean mind in a sound body Highest standards of 
scholarship and character with wholesome outdoor recrea- 
tion Military Rev. CC, H. Younes, 8.T.D., Rector. 
For catalog address, 

INDIANA. Howe, The Dean 


Culver Military Academy 

(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) Prepares for any college, Small 

classe 1 feature Unsurpassed equipment for the mental 

and ph ysical deve lopment of boys Athletics closely super 

vised by experts. Exceptionally tine medical care, Catalogs. 
INDIANA, _ Culver, The _Headquarters. 


The ay Institute 
Centennial year. Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, 
Industrial Art, Sculpture, Teacher Training, Architec- 
ture Mechanical Drawing. Catalog on request. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore 

Roberts-Beach School for Girls 
xoberts-beach School tor Girls 

A country school near Baltimore, specializing in college 
preparation Also a general course with art and music 
A faculty of fifteen for sixty girls All sports and dane- 


ing Write Miss Roberts or Mi s Beach for catalog 
Mp., Catonsville, Box 800 


Tome School for Boys udseraities: gaparets 
department for younger boys; mode rn equipment; superior 
faculty; all athletics; gymnasium; swimming pool; golf 





course ; 190 acres On Susquehanna River between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Catalog. Murray Pranopy 
Mpb., Port Deposit. {Brvusn, Ph.D, 


Pre pares for leading 








Sey 





‘a2 








ae YLAND 


Se aa i oe 





a B.S. in Home Eco- 
nomics, and B.M. in Music. Practical course in Eduea- 
tion, English Speech and Art. Ten new buildings 125 
acres. Our own farm and dairy. Catalog and Book of 
Views. JosepH H. Appie, LL.D 

Mp., Frederick, Box H. 


I lood ( ‘ollege F baa Women Standard 





; MASSACHUSETTS 





W illiston = endowed school for boys whose par. 


le School for yi young boys. 








—— 
® 


e 


and seashore. 








AC REDITED. Inten ve College Preparatory 
Decoration. Music. 50 minutes from Boston, 











Beautiful 40 acre estate—woods 
Trips to Historic points, horseback riding, ili 
field sports, skiing, skating. For illustrated catalog wr ite 
aziw Pierce Kendall, Box 161, Prides Crossing, Mass. 





Mr. and Mrs, Charles 











Northampton School for Girls 
Regular preparatory course for Smith and other colleges. 
One-year intensive course for high school graduates. 
Nine acre campus. Outdoor sports. Principals: DoroTHuy 
M. BrMent, Saran B. WHITAKER. 

Mass., Northampton, Box G. 


Bradford Academy 


Junior College. Three years’ College Preparatory and 





Special courses, 123rd year. 
Mass . Bradford. 





The Sargent School 
of Physical Education Founded 1881 by Dr. D, A. 
Sargent Booklet on request 
L, W. SarGent, Director. 
Mass., Cambridge 





ELL SEMINARY 


LAS 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 





miles from Boston, 30 acres, 15 buildings 
i " comple te course on the care and management of 
the home id family Unusual training in music 


with concert work, Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training 
and College Preparatory Courses 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding a feature Booklet 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
120 Woodland Road. Auburndale, Massachusetts 











Miss Farmer's School » Hg ol "eae 
School Cook Book, Training in cookery and household 
teclinique for home and vocation. Send for booklet. 
Miss Atice Braver, Principal. 
Mass.. Boston, 30 Huntington Ave. 


Posse- Nissen School of Physical Education 


for women, 36th year. 

3-year regular course, One year special medical gym- 

nastics and Swedish massage Playground work, intensive 

summer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Mass., Boston, 779 Beacon St. 





, ; Py 44th year. A famous old 
Howard Seminary New England country school 
for girls. Accredited, “Preparation for college with 


special intensive one-year course for college examinations, 
Extensive grounds. All sports, 
Mr. and Mrs. Grorce W. Emerson, Principals. 
Mass., West Bride ewater, 14 Howard St. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek College cri" tification. “Senool of 
Nursing School of Home Economics Each affiliated 








with famous Sanitarium, Superb equipment and un- 
usual facilities for practical experience For Catalogue, 
address REGISTRAR, Battle Creek College. 


Mu H., Battle Creek, Box 763. 





De ‘troit Conservatory of Music 32"4 Yee" 


0 
tt finest Conservatories in the West Stude has 
may enter now Departments—Piano Voice Viol 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, ete 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue address 


Micu., Detroit, 5035 Woodw 





Ave a. 4 


_MINNESOTA 


0s Academy for Boys 17th year, 15 ‘eeres 
I illsbury 8 buildings. Maximum college preparation. 





tr livi lual instruction. Military and Manual Training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional adyant iges in 
y ind instrumental music Rate $700. Catalog 


. MILo B. Price, Ph.D., Principal. 
MINN., Owatonna, Box 397-H. 


Northwest Institute of Medical 
» ave Women. An intensive 6 mo. course 

Te ‘ ‘hnology fitting women for hospital nd clinieal 
labor tory work pms ideal profession with excellent re- 
muneration. Many positions open, Address Dept. A for 
1 aul, (catalogue. 


MINN,, St, 





MISSISSIPPI 





ronized school empha 





lunior College and four- 





Physical Education. 


eh 


Gulf Coast Military 








Paiemesb 








. A, Brad 
Mi lise” 
Sir John- Martin 





WENT WO RTH 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 miles from Kansas City 
Junior _and_ Senior 











Scudder School 


Sth for second semester, 


Box G. Lexington, Mo. 


Lindenwood ( ‘ollege # 
Standard College for Young Women n. 





Commercial 


Missouri Military 





jung women having « 


Kemper Milit: ary School § 


activities that reach every boy. 





NEW JERSEY 


Bordentown Military Institute 
preparation for college or business. Efficient 
classes, individual attention. Soys taught 
Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalog. 
D. Lanpon. Principal and Commandant 
Bordentown-on-the- e-Delaware Drawer ¢ -27 


College “Prepar ati ory. School for “Boys. 
Founded 1848. Imposing buildings fully 
Thorough instruction Lower School for 


Endowed Write for catalog 


Joun C. Suarpe, LL.D., Headmaster. 
Blairstown, Box R. 


( Chri ist | lospit i] (Protestant Episcopal) — Reg- 


istered by the Univ. of State 





well as by New Jersey is enrolling 
1926 Three year course, all expenses, 
"atlowanes Write now for full information 


Nurses 
sey City, Christ Hospital 


The Training School at Vineland 
interests of those whose minds ‘have not 


developed normally Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 
’ $1200 per annum E. R. Jounstone, Director 


ew 
Jersey 


‘ EMERSON NASH, Superintendent 
Vineland, Box 406 


NEW MEXICO 


ew Mexico Military Institute 4%"; 

y school of exceptional academic standards High 

junior college. Splendid equipment. R.O T.« 

climate 700 ft altitude Every boy 

Moderate rates Cor. J. C. Trourman, Supt 
_Roswell Box G 


‘NEW YORK CITY 





\ae Iheatre 





and § Appearances wi 
| lh A & ‘Personality and Poise 
essential for any vocation in life. C 


q Phe t stressed. (Diplomas Advise study — 
Marguerite Clark ‘\ retary, 43 West 72nd St., N 
‘ose Coghlan 


Ask for Catalog 10 


Grand Central School of Art 
Drawing Painting, Illustration Costume 
Advertising Illustratior Catalog on request. 


1Ty. Grand Central Building, Room 7006 


The F ak School 


ng and Day School for Girls, emphasizing post- 


City. 61 East 77th Street 


For Young Women Day and 

Bo arding. New York advantages, 

Graduate Courses; Secretarial; Domestio 
Community Service (B) High School (Cc) 


Athletics Address 


G. H. Scrcppre 





City, 244 W. 72 St 


New York School o 


EB Applied Design 


34th Year Textile Designing Poster 
Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decora- 
Ornament Advanced Design. 





sitions and Orders filled. 


, City. 169-1462 Lexington Avenue 
Prospect Heights Hospital {7% 


Brooklyn 





minutes from theatre and shopping district, 

offers a 2% year course in Nursing to 
year or more Hi School. $15 

nth furnished ly to Drrec- 





AY 
Bros skly1 1.775 Washington Ave [TOR OF NURSING. 


NEW YORK 











NEW JERSEY — 


PEDDIE® 


a1) states Page graduates in 





fl 
leading to a Bachelor of § 





oy 5 le 
1 New York and Philadelphia, § 





i t 1 t i 
Swetiand, Headmaster, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


yp eggennen N. Y 
ynnection with its new 


my  sedinina and the Strong Memorial 
A 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 

two years and four months course will 
» student to a < a 
eligible for the State examination for a 
license as a Registered Nurse 


and will make 








year course in nce and Nursing 


ree and to 





ce 
in nursing is also offe 


applicants must be graduates of ac- 
High Schools Classes adr ¢ 





and January 
Director, School of Nursing 


C eae 
Strong Memorial Hospital, Crittenden Bivd. 











Freeh Id Military School 


C “azenoviz : omcapemag 
Modified militar y train \ , 











Rose Haven School 








Centenary -c “ollegi: ate Institute 


““A good school for Girls.’ Full information on request 
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tarial Courses, 
A.M D.D Presi 


Burt S School for Tiny Tots 





Sct pe & ildren for 12 year u 
rough nir M Dancing. etc. 


(Phone: "Pe ekekin — 
Peekskill 1120 ¢ i 


the ¢ 


‘armel School for Girls 
49 miles from New York 
tion and Gener 





Small Classes 6lst Yea unior School 
Hereert E. Wricart. D p? “Presi lent 
Carmel, Box 509 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 


aternity, 





NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Located in an attractive suburb of New York 
City. Two years and eight months training lead- 
ing to the degree of Registered Nurse. 

Strong theoretical courses under qualified in- 
structors—supervised practical work—high official 
rating. Text books, uniforms after acceptance into 
the school, allowance and scholarship for advanced 
study at Columbia University provided 

Eighteen Units of High School work required for 
admittance. 

February class now forming. 

For information apply to Superintendent 
of Nurses. 












TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 






Complete courses in all University Departments 
Also special facilities in Training School for 
Nurses. Co-educational. Dormitories. Second 
semester begins February 8, 1926. Write for 
catalog covering course desired, addressing 
care of Dept. B. 





A co-educational school, 
strong in character build- 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 
Sist year. Plant $1,000,000. Endowment $700,000. 
Catalog. L. L, Spracvr, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 


Wyoming Seminary 
ing.” College preparation 
and Home Economics. 





Ossining 
School for Girls. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Ciara C. FuLier, Principal. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 1-G. 








Mz lius S#int John’s, The Manlius “School. College 
sianlius Preparatory, Military. Among the hills, near 
Syracuse. Graduates now attending 48 colleges, Thor- 


oughly equipped. Well ordered athletics. Business course. 


Junior school. 37 years under present management. 
Catalog. Address: Gen. WM. VERBECKE, Pres. 
N. Y., Manlius, Box 71. 





The Knox School for Girls 


College Preparatory. Cultural and Vocational Courses. 


PPNNSYLVANIA, Kingston. _ i 
The Mary Lyon School | 


College 
graduate 





preparatory, 
school. 


general 
Seven 


courses, 
Gables, girls 

Mr. aND Mrs. H. M. 
Pa., Swarthmore, Box 1506. 


The Woods’ School 


For Exceptional Children. Three 
Girls, Boys, Little Folks. Booklet. 
Mrs. MoLLiz Woops Hare, 
Pa., Langhorne, Box 170, 
o ' .¢ A college with 
Cedar C rest and equipment, 
site, congenial campus life. 


Wildcliff, the 
6-12. Catalogs. 
Crist, Prins. 





Separate Schools— 


Principal. 





modern dormitories 
attractive suburban 
Degree and certificate courses. 











Varied Outdoor Life. Modern Fireproof Building. Liberal Arts, A.B., Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; House- 

Illustrated Booklets and ones on Request. hold Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, A.B. New 

Mrs. RussELL HoveHTon. Department in Religious ga pe and Social Service. 

N. Y., Cooperstown, Box G Pa., Allentown. M. G. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 
pe . , , x F S § 

I he ( astle Carson ] ong ‘ win ary Preparatory School. 89th 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls. 
arate school for young girls. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 937. 


All departments. Sep- 


ear. From 4th Grade to College. 
In the mountains yP —— between New York and Pitts- 
burgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to 
ive. Separate Junior School. Individual instruction. 
builder of men. “Enjoying now its greatest years.’’ 
Pa., New Bloomfield, Box C Iferms $400 





Putnam Hall 


Vassar Preparatory fer Girls. 
EvLen Cuizep Bartiert, A. B., Principal. 
uw Be 


Y., Poughkeepsie, Box _ 814. 





The Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorough 


college preparation and courses for girls not 
going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool, Catalog. 
Address SECRETARY. 


Pa., Birmingham, Box 110. 





EEKSKILL 


MILITARY ACADEMY 






College preparatory school. Certificate 
privileges. Complete, modern equipment. 
Separate building for young boys. 92nd 


For catalog address The Principals, 
Box G, Peekskill, N. Y. _ 
Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital 482.4; 


2% year course in general nursing with special training 


year. 





in nursing children. Good instruction, ideal home, 
apply for February class now. 
HoMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL AND MATERNITY. 
N. Y., Yonkers. 





Williams School of Expression and 

4 Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic and 
Dramatic Art Personal Culture courses. Colle- 
giate courses in English and Pedagogy. Degrees. Gym- 
nasium, Theatre, Dormitories. Opens Jan. 28th. Catalog. 
Pe Eno Ithaca, 107 Dewitt Park. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CHESTNUT HILL 


An academy in country surroundings 
11 miles north of Philadelphia 


65 years of successful college preparatory 





Close faculty supervision. Small classes. All year 
round compulsory and directed athletics. Indoor 
swimming pool Tennis Horseback riding. Small 


Moderate 
Yatalog upon request 
T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), HEADMASTER 
Box C. CHESTNUT HILL, Pennsylvania. 

arc = -~(cielco Thorough college 
Harcum School for Girls fhorough | college 
special study, Music, Art, Athletics, Riding New 
building, large grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Catalog 
Mrs. Epira Hatcner Harcrm, B.L., Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Wiis, B.P., Principal 
Mavr, Box G 


limited enrollment tuition 
cf 





Pa., Bryn 


179th year 110 girls Splendid 
I Ande n H: all equipment. Vacancies rare on low- 
ment permits tuition $750. Large campus bldgs. 
New Gym. and Pool Highest academic, mR 


secretarial, cultural and Post Grad. 

Attractive home life Riding All sports Catalog 
Pa., Lititz, Box 111 F STENGEL, D.D 
) -yelara nie lite , 7 

Pennsylvania Military College 

One Hundred and 

Preparatory School 


Separate eee r Sch. 


Four Years of Service. Separate 


CHARLES E. 
Chester, Box 155. 


Hyatt, President. 
Pa., 





Philadelphia Orthopaedic Hospital 
and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 
Registered School. Three years’ course for young 
women. Full maintenance with liberal monthly 
allowance. Address Superintendent, 

17th and Summer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beaver College 


For women. Contiguing the work of Beechwood ie 
eral and Junior College courses with Diploma and 
Degree. Splendid equipment. Catalog 


Address RecisTrar. 
Pa., Jenkintown 


The Curtis Institute of Music 

Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok. Heads of Depart- 
ments include Marcella Sembrich, voice; Josef Hofmann, 
piano; Carl Flesch, violin; Leopold Stokowski, orchestra, 
Catalogue. 

Pa., Philadelphia, 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


657 Rittenhouse Sa. ae 
Few Students ac- 
cepted after Christmas 





for study of Home Economics. Costume Design, Interior 

Decoration. Secretarial Work, Expression, Art and Music, 

College preparatory courses. New gymnasium and pool 

Horseback riding Cotaleg. Mr. and Mrs. C. N. WYANT. 
_ Box g. 





Pa., Bethichem, 


RHODE ISLAND 
Butler Hospital 




















| W ard- Belmont For Girls and Young 
| 
| 
| 


| 
42nd year 


School for Nurses offers a three years’ course in nursing; 
accredited school; excellent living conditions; classes 
formed February and September; for prospectus write 
to Superintendent of Nurses 

Ruope Istanp, Providence, ; — 

TENNESSEE 

Columbia Military Academy 
Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining influ- 
ence, $500,000 plant built by U. 8. Gov't. All athletics, 
golf, swimming pool. R.O.T.C. College preparation; busi- 
ness course; junior school Fixed charges $665. Catalos 


TeENN., Columbia, Box 405 


Women 


Offers a six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college Meets exacting de 
mands of a most discriminating patronage. For 


information address 
Nashville, 


THF 
Relmont 


SECRETARY 
Heights, Box 6. 


VIRGINIA 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


TENN., 








College preparatory school for girls Special courses 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics All athletics 
Bishop of Diocese of Southern Virginia—President of 
Board For catalogue address MABEL ELEANOR STONE, 
Vircinia. Chatham, Box 15 [Principal 
y:. For Girls and 


Virginia Intermont College young Women. 
30 states Hich School and Junior College 


Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, Expression, 


Art. Outdoor sports in bracing mountain climate. (In- 
termont.) Gym., Pool. Private Baths 
Virotnta, Bristol Bex 122, H. G. Norrstncer, Pres. 
r Girls. High School and Junior 
Sullins ( ‘ollege f ollege Courses, Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Secret vey New buildings; every room 
connecting bath Swimming Pool, Horseback riding 
Mountain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President. 


Vrromnia, Bristol, Box G 


| Fairfax Hall 


| 
| For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College Pre- 
| paratory, one year graduate work, special courses. Lithia 
a Riding, Golf, Field and Water Sports $600. 
| Catalog. John Noble Maxwell, President 
Vircinia, Waynesboro, Park Station, Box 100 
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STAUNTO 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
anly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. 
— distinguished schools in America Boys from 
ue 0 to 20 years old sonoares for the Waloceciiies, 


One of the 





1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Separate building and 
spec ial teachers for younger boys. Mulitary 
training develops obedience, health, manly 
carriage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. 
Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement only 
desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy sixty-five 
years old. ne plant, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges, $700. 
Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
| Box G, Kable Station, Staunton, Ve. 























Virginia College 


For Girls, In the famous Valley of Virginia. Four years 


Preparatory, Elective and full Junior College Courses, 

Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Journalism, 

Secretarial and Library work. Riding, Golf, Tennis. 
wi Roanoke, — Box G. 

Warrenton C ountry School 

Near Washington in beautiful Piedmont Valley. College 


preparatory, general courses. French conversation pre- 
vails. Home atmosphere. Girls learn to study and know 
nature, Catalogue. Muve. Lea M. BovLieny,. 


Box 6. 
A 
Grafton Hall for ( rirls emy and Junior Col- 
lege. Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dramatic Art, 
Home Economics Modern buildings. Beautiful 
grounds, Limited registration. Catalogue and views 
free upon request 


Address ReGisTRar 
Bi 8. Fond du Lac, Grafton Hall, Box G. H. 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College 
} © > yi g 
Acade my Preparatory School and Junior College, Its 
distinctive advantages and methods interest discriminating 
Sorente. Cou. R. P. Davipson, Pres, 
18., 


Warrenton, 











Re cognized Acad- 





Lake Geneva. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training 
American boy Thorough scholastic and military in- 
struction Situated on high ground in Waukesha 
County Lake Region Catalog Write. 

WISCONSIN, Delafield, Box 7-A 


WYOMING 


The Valley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody Intensive instruction to 
meet college entrance requirements on 8000 acre ranch, 
Outdoor life with horse for each boy Limited, Catalog, 
Address Eastern OFFICE, . 

New York, 70 E. 45th St. 





|SUMMER CAMPS| 





NORTH CAROLINA ~ 
C: amp Highland ne 


One of Ame 


rica’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ Camps. 


“Land of the Sky,”’ on the (¢ a brated Asheville Plateau, 
near Hendersonville, N. C For Catalog, address, 
Ga College Park, Georgia Military Academy. 


NE W YORK 


FOR GIRLS 
On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua N_Y. 


Ideal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All land and water 
sports. Golf, riding. biking, bosting ycnnoemne dra. 
matics, dancin peamcrare Ag » 20. ‘Three 
Departments. Vrite for booklet. 

REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
15 os Hill Snyder, N. ¥. 
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“Oh, Sally,” said Tommy, 
“You're a Four-O now—a 
perfect partner. Don’t you 
care—a little?” 





Sally Becomes a 
“Four-O” 


(AS TOLD BY HERSELF) 
SHOULD have been happy—and I was 


wretched. Here I was at the kind of 
dance I'd always longed for. Men in blue 
uniforms were smiling down into the eyes 
of pretty girls in pretty frocks. I was 
being guided about skilfully by the hand- 
somest boy I had ever known. And yet 
I was miserable. 


I'd been dancing with Midshipman 
Tommy Allen for four straight dances. 
Four wretched, humiliating dances that 
grew more silent and awkward as the 
minutes lengthened and no one came dart- 
ing up with, “May I cut in, please?” 

We danced by the stag line again and 
again. A long line of blue uniforms and 
all topped by eager faces watching for 
some girl. But not for me, I could see 
Muriel Dixon flit by in rose-color. She 
could go hardly two yards without having 
someone dart out and claim her. 


Oh, I’d had my chance, earlier. Tommy 
had introduced a half-dozen boys from 
Company Three, but somehow they'd all 
slipped away. 

If I hadn’t liked Tommy, it wouldn’t 
have been so bad. But from my first 
glimpse of him I’d liked him. Liked the 
way he clicked his heels together when he 
made his formal little bow. Liked his 
hair that just would wave a little, his 
Straight shoulders, his friendly blue eyes. 


I Couldn’t Be Cheerful 


“Penny for your thoughts,” said Tommy. 
I started. What if I told the truth and 
said, “Take me home. I’m having an awful 
time. I’m the worst dressed girl here.” 
Instead I tried to think of some word of 
cheer. “A penny?” I said. “Not much of 
a@ gambler, are you?” And then desper- 


ately wished the words back. Hadn't he 
taken a long chance on me? Taking a girl 
he’d never seen before to a dance—‘“drag- 
ging blind,” they called it in the Navy. 
Some of the queer phrases I’d heard all 
evening rang through my head—“Four-O” 
—the navy’s quaint description of a per- 
fect partner like Muriel Dixon—all smiles 
and rose-colored chiffon. “A brick.” And 
then an impossible one like me in last 
year’s draggled white net. 

At last, in desperation I used Eve’s 
favorite excuse—a headache—and thought 
of Tommy’s mother who'd asked me down 
for Tommy. Once safely in the room, I 
was indulging in a deluge of heartbroken 
tears. A knock came at the door—Mrs. 
Allen. Of course the whole story came 
out. How I'd looked forward for weeks to 
this party. How I’d worked over that white 
net dress. How awful I knew my clothes 
were when I compared them with those of 
the other girls. I was quite shameless about 
weeping over her silk negligee. 


The Transformation of Sally 


“You’re going to have some clothes, my 
dear,” she said as she patted me reassur- 
ingly. “And you're going to get an invita- 
tion to June Week from Tommy. I'll 
manage the invitation—and I'll show you 
how to manage the clothes too.” And then 
we had a good talk, woman to woman 
-.. and I went back home.... 


I was busy the next few months before 
Tommy's graduation. I’d sent in the cou- 
pon to the Woman's Institute as Mrs. 
Allen had suggested and enrolled for the 
course in Dressmaking and Designing. The 
minute I got the first lessons I knew I had 
found the way to get the pretty clothes I 
had always wanted, 















Every day it seemed [ learned some- 
thing new and for the first time in my life 
I really liked to sew. It was a positive 
joy to see a pretty dress or frock or a 
dainty bit of lingerie grow into being be- 
neath my fingers—to hear the compliments 
of my friends—and to know that wherever 
I went I would be as well dressed as any 
girl or woman there. 


I could hardly keep the secret from 
Tommy, especially when he wrote me a 
letter asking me to come down for June 
Week. Then came another letter... a 
dear funny letter with one little compli- 
ment in it that made the whole thing 
fragrant—like sachet tucked away in a 
drawer ... “You write an awfully clever 
letter,” he wrote. 


June Week at Annapolis 


I will never forget it. TTommy met me at 
the station when I got in. He was ador- 
able as always and his eyes rather lighted 
up when he saw me. 


I had a marvelous time sailing over 
Chesapeake Bay in a little dancing catboat 
—with Tommy. Who wouldn’t, in a smart 
white flannel dress, buttoned from neck to 
hem, with a scarlet tie fluttering in the 
breeze! 


And the June Ball—the Farewell Ball— 
the last, last ball of all. Id saved the 
last secret for that—a silver dress like a 
moonbeam. Tommy said it was a water 
sprite’s dress—just right for a Navy dance. 


It was a formal dance. Dance cards 
made out beforehand. Mine was full of 
names, but as the music started Tommy 
drew a line straight down the program and 
looked at me and said, “Do you mind?” Of 
course I didn’t. So we danced two dances 
straight and then he said—“Let’s go out- 
side, it’s pretty warm.” Awfully non- 
committal words, So we went out and sat 
on the veranda looking at the dancing 
waves of the bay tipped with silver by the 
moon. “Oh, Sally,” said Tommy, “you're 
a Four-O now—a perfect partner. Don’t 
you care—a little?” 


Wouldn’t you, too, like to find some way to 
solve the clothes problem—to become a ‘Four-O,” 
as Sally did? Wouldn’t you be happier almost every 
day of your life if you always had stylish, becoming 
dresses to wear, especially if you could have them 
for a half or a third of what you are now paying? 

There is a way, if you will only seek it. There 
is a way for you to be as well dressed as any 
woman of your acquaintance Right at home, in 
spare time, through the Woman's Institute, you can 
learn to make any garment you desire—in the very 
newest and latest style — for just the cost of materials. 

The Woman’s Institute is located in Scranton, Penna., 
but it teaches by the correspondence method. It 
has 225,000 students in every section of the United 
States and throughout the world. Right in your 
own community there are women and girls who have 
solved their clothes problem and found more happi- 
ness than they ever dreamed possible through the 
help of the Woman’s Institute 

The Institute is willing and anxious to help you, 
no matter where you live, no matter what your 
circumstances or your needs And it costs you 
nothing to find out what it can do for you. Just 
mark and mail the convenient coupon to the Wo- 
man’s Institute, Dept. 8-A, Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive, without cost or obligation, the full 
story of this great school that is bringing to women 
and girls all over the world, the happiness of dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings almost too good 
to be true, and the joy of earning money besides. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-A, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject which I have marked below— 


(0 Home Dressmaking C) Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking ] Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


International Correspondence Schools 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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A clean frock and her Zest slippers 


every afternoon when Janet visits grandmother 


E first saw Janet by a garden 

gate. In her pink gingham she 
looked as fresh as the rambler roses 
which seemed to be everywhere in that 
little Pennsylvania town on that par- 
ticular morning. 

““Hullo,”’ said she. ““/’m visiting my 
grandmothers house. Do you like my 
new dress?’’ 

A little later smiling grandmother 
herself appeared—and we heard then 
about the clean frocks that Janet wore 
every morning and every afternoon. 

“*You see, we’ re so proud of Janet, 
we just have to dress her up. Her 
grandfather is as bad as I am. She is 
dressed specially every afternoon so he 
can take her walking.” 

“*But,’’ we asked, our mind on 
laundry problems, “‘who washes all 
those little frocks?’’ 

“‘I do,” she replied. ““They’ re so 
pretty, I really enjoy it. I just use 
P and G Naphtha Soap on them and 
before I know it, they are clean.”’ 

Janet’s grandmother was enthusias- 


cA laundry hint from 
Janet’s grandmother 


““Wruen I am ready to rinse, I always 
remove the clothes before emptying the 
water from my tub. Otherwise, the water, 
as it seeps through the clothes, deposits 
again much of the dirt that P and G has 
removed.”° 


12 January 1926 Good Housekeeping 
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tic about P and G. “‘It is so quick,”’ 
she said. “I hardly rub those romper 
suits at all and they get pretty dirty 
from trips down the cellar door. And 
they never fade. The little underclothes 
too come out beautifully white with 
Pand Gand I don’t boil them either. 
As for dishes and cleaning, P and G 
is wonderful. Nothing takes little finger 
marks off paint more quickly or safely. 


I have used a great many soaps in my | 


time, but now I use P and G for every- 
thing.’’ 

Everywhere, we hear things like 
this about P and G. Women say that 
P and G makes their clothes cleaner 
and whiter with less rubbing and less 
boiling. Water may be hard or soft, 
cold, hot or lukewarm—yet always the 
same fresh, gloriously clean clothes 
with P and G. There is no mystery 
about P and G—it is simply a better 
soap. No wonder it is the largest-selling 
laundry soap in America! Don’t you 
think it should be doing your washing 
and cleaning, too? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


= The largest-selling laundry 
soap in America 
There is no mystery 


about P and G —it is 
simply a better soap. 
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FIOM ESICK, 


By 
Ellen Francis Gilbert 
Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


The gray gulls soar above the sea, 
Where the sails are white as foam, 

And my heart flies with them on their flight 
Toward sunset, and toward home. 


To be sick for home in sight of the fields 
Is not the same as to be 

Sick for home on a lone seacoast 
With the gulls above the sea. 


The gray gulls soar above the sea, 
Where the sails are white as foam, 

And the gulls will reach their nests tonight, 
But not my heart its home 
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Kil Handy was the 
village police. Peg 
couldn’t get her eyes 
away from his; she 
couldn’t run, for her 
mother held her 
arms. “‘Know what 
jail is? Well, now, 
young woman, so be 
it I ever ketch ye 
runnin’ round bare- 
nekked again, off 
to jail you go!” 


Illustrated 
by 
Pruett 
Carter 


HEY called her “Peg” when she 
was a little girl. As she grew up, 
they called her “Pig.” In the town 
on the sandy headland stretching 
into the sea Pig was nearly the last and the 
least. In the summer season, when it was 
full of artists, masters, and pupils, big and 
little, Pig Brewster, rounding her shoulders 
to make her skirts seem longer in the 
shadows of her mother’s boarding-house, 
was less than the dust of nothing at all. 
Gert and Phyllis didn’t mind waiting on 
table; they knew most of the art-student 
boarders by their first names and some 
times went to dances with them; the 
youngest of the three sisters would have 
been happy never to go into that noisy 
dining-room full of eyes. Carrying a tray, 
she had to throw her shoulders back 
and her chest out, and it shamed her. 
Serving a plate, there was the danger of 
touching the shoulder she leaned across, 
and she could have died of the sense of her 
4 


Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 


Story of a 
to Learn the 


skirt pulling up behind over the calves of 
her legs, whose big young bones and whose 
pallor it seemed to her fearful imagination 
not even the thickest of black cotton stock- 
ings could hide from the ribald stare of the 
tables across the way. 

This was the more curious in that as a 
very little girl she had given promise of 
having no modesty at all. Her clothes had 


Girl Who Had 


Righteousness of 


irked her; she was never so happy as when 
running around the house in her own small, 
snowy skin. But that wasn’t the worst. 
The worst was that the bad child didn’t 
seem to know the difference between the 
house and the back yard, and between the 
yard and the beach behind. The chagrin 
of her mother when the lady who rented 
the Viney cottage next door complained! 
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UTY 


She did all she could with her infant. 


She spanked her. She argued with her: 

“It isn’t pretty, you know. It’s ugly. 
It’s naughty and shameful to be without 
your clothes on.” 

Finally, with the inspiration of despair, 
she thought of Kil Handy, her first hus- 
band’s brother-in-law. 

Kil Handy was the town police. Smug- 


gled in to sit in judgment in the half- 
darkened parlor, his hat in his lap, his star 
on his vest, and the awful frown of his 
calling on his brow, he was the angel of the 
end of the world to the child. She couldn’t 
get her eyes away from his; she couldn’t 
run, she couldn’t even fall down, for her 
mother held her arms. 

“Know what jail is? Know what bread 


’n’ water is, chained in 
a cell? Well, now, young 
woman, so be it I ever 
ketch ye runnin’ round 
bare-nekked again, off to 
jail you go! Now mind!” 

They needn’t have 
done that, poor, good, 
terrible people! Diolda 
Perez was to do it twice 
as well. Diolda was a 
Portuguese girl from up- 
street. She went out 
with some sailors, just 
for fun, and wasn’t seen 
again for three days. 
Peg was the first to know 
of her return. Peg saw 
her in the water under the 
next-door wharf. Then 
she knew why it wasn’t 
pretty to be without your 
clothes. It was too 
greeny-glimmery awful. 
Diolda swam always in 
the selfsame place be- 
tween two shadowy piles, 
her head in the water, her 
hair revealing and veil- 
ing again with the wavy 
motion of weed the 
strange, pale plumpness 
of her flesh. 

As Peg grew up into 
Pig, she was a comfort to 
her mother. Mrs. Brews- 
ter would say: 

“Well, my youngest is 
modest enough for any 
one. Every night of her 

life, it’s the Gospel, she disrobes herself in 
the dark.” 

It was more than comfort; it was a pro- 
found relief. What might have happened, 
with such a father as her youngest had had, 
she had hardly let herself dare think. 

Pig was only half-sister to Gert and 
Phyllis, after all. They were really Brew- 
sters; Pig’s real name was one few in town 
had ever heard and fewer were able to 
pronounce. Some said it was Russian. 
Some said Finlander. Some Pole. 

Fanny Brewster had still been pretty 
when, newly a widow, she had left her two 
infants with their grandparents and gone 
to Boston to look for a living. The hus- 
band she got there was an engineer on a 
liner. After seventeen years now, she was 
almost as hazy in her mind as to who and 
why and what he had been, as her towns 
men were who had never seen him. 

A full-fleshed, big-boned man, his hair 
and beard as black as ravens, his skin as 
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white as milk. A somber animal given to 
moods of almost feminine gentleness, and 
to others of passion when, crushing her in 
his arms, he stared not at her but through 
and through her, with a dreadful intensity 
of gaze, as if at some beauty, mystic and 
unattainable, beyond. He had still other 
ways when he had been drinking. If alone, 
he would get chalks and cover the walls of 
their room with suns and stars and draw- 
ings of machinery such as never was, and 
gigantic angels. If he could find a com- 
patriot to bring home, he would spend 
hours singing in a great, loose, deep voice, 
in a strange tongue, songs of glowering 
gladness or exultant melancholy. No won- 
der, when the letter came that left her a 
widow (how many widows had he left, 
perhaps?), and when she brought the new 
baby back to the town and the people she 
could understand, she didn’t feel like talk- 
ing much about him, and was glad enough 
when, in Cape fashion, they called her 
Brewster as always, and let the baby be a 
Brewster, too. 


T WAS Peg’s own fault that, as she began 

to outgrow them, the other children called 
her Pig. It wasn’t that she grew too fast 
for them, nor even that she grew, as it 
were, untidily, by fits and starts, plump 
this month and gaunt the next. It was be- 
cause she herself was bewildered and 
troubled and ashamed, so that she slouched 
to make herself smaller when they looked 
at her, and went off somewhere by herself 
and wouldn’t play. 

It amazed her, what some people dared 
do. In the summer, peeping from shelter 
in the yard, she watched the visitors 


sprawled on the beach in their scanty 


bathing-suits—boys and girls, men and 
women, apparently unworried there in 


each other’s sight, half bare. Long ago 
she had forgotten that Kil Handy ever 
came to threaten her in her house that day, 
but still some hidden prompting told her 
that they ran the risk of some awful pun- 
ishment by showing themselves in public 
as they did. She felt that the brownness 
ripening on their skins each day of sun- 
shine was something stolen in defiance not 
only of modesty, but of the town selectmen, 
the constable, the lock-up, the law. 

It wasn’t fair. When, stealing up to her 
room, she bared a shoulder of her own to 
her mirror, she saw its whiteness with 
loathing; in the dusk of the drawn shades 
it was touched with green. And at night 
(years ago she had forgotten Diolda) she 
would dream she was in the water with 
nothing on, in the half-lit, greeny water 
among the piles. Folks came down to peep 
at her. They hid their eyes with their 
hands, peeping all the same. 

Folks talked about her; she was always 
feeling that. If it wasn’t one thing, it was 
another. Her legs, say, were too long: for 
a month in her eleventh year she went 
about on what seemed great stilts, pulling 
her skirt down till her blouse escaped the 
elastic at the top and flapped. Two years 
later, coming on a picture in a history of 
Romulus and Remus suckled by the she- 
wolf, there followed a time still worse. And 
two years again, and Conrad came. 

It was Conrad’s first meal with them, on 
a noon in June of Pig’s sixteenth year. 
“My God!” she heard him breathe as she 
leaned over his shoulder to fill his water- 
glass. “‘My God! will you look at the neck!” 


Beauty 


Once out in the kitchen (she couldn’t 
have told how she got there), it seemed to 
her the only thing she could do was die. 
She was asked to carry things, and all the 
load she could carry was that neck. She 
felt it waxing as thick between her shoul- 
ders as an elephant’s leg; she felt it stretch- 
ing out like the pale stalk of a toadstool; 
it frightened her by the things it did. She 
hated it. She hated herself for a mon- 
strosity. She hated him. 

Yes, she hated Conrad Dorn. Almost 
for the first time in her life she felt the 
thrill of an animosity. Serving the plates 
in the pantry the following noon, and so 
allowed to keep the offending neck out of 
his high-and-mighty view, she could still 
have him in sight through the “hand-me- 
out,” away across the tables. 

“Making fun of my neck! What about 
his own?” It was true, his Adam’s apple 
was pretty big, and the hair wanted clip- 
ping at the nape. “Talk about a pig, he 
eats like one!’’ That was true, too; he al- 
most gobbled, paying no attention to his 
table mates. He finished bef ve they were 
two-thirds through, and walked out of the 
place, his square, blond head in the air 
and a ramrod down his spine. 

“Who is that guy?” They began to 
talk about him. ‘They say he models; 
he’s taken that loft next door. He’s got a 
crust, that’s all J know.” 

So they didn’t like him either. So they 
saw through his arrogant smartness and 
despised him, too. It came as sweetness to 
Pig; only a sweetness, however, like sugar 
put in wine, to turn it all a still more biting 
sour by and by. 


HE couldn’t stand it. As soon as the 

dishes were done, she made her escape, 
ran the gantlet of the narrow town, and got 
up into the woods behind. In the woods 
she soon left the broad-beaten path and got 
into a more secret one of her own; bearing 
to the east, she reached the dunes at a place 
where no one ever came, crossed them, 
breathless with her haste in the soft going, 
and came down to the beach of a cove she 
knew on the ocean side. And here at last 
she could do what she had done here a 
hundred times before; she could dump off 
on the sand and forget for an hour the 
burden she carried, the pallid, inert, and 
somehow obscene Old Woman of the Sea, 
her own body, herself. 

No one but she ever came to this cove. 
Even in her own bedroom there was no 
such privacy; there was a call up the stairs, 
do this, do that. Worse, no matter if it 
were black night, there was always the 
presence of the mirror on the wall j 
There was no voice here, no eye to dwell 
with amusement or pity on the ankles that 
seemed so craggy, on the line of her hips 
that no stuff could hide, on her breast, her 
neck, her face that looked to others so flat 
and square. There was no mirror here. 
There was nothing but air and earth and 
water, impersonal wind, incurious sand, 
and water rolling up in rhythm of deep 
song that measured her pulse and got into 
her breathing by and by, so that she had 
to open her mouth and make sounds to 
go with it, no words, no sense, no care. 

Once upon a time, when the girls were 
being “tried out” for practice with the 
church choir, she had had an hour of in- 
tolerable panic and impossible hope. What 
if the miracle should happen! But come 


her turn, she couldn’t part her jips. And 
when at last they made her, to her shame 
and horror and to their snickering glee, the 
room in the church basement was filled 
to its far corners with a bullfrog’s croak. 

But here she could croak if it pleased 
her; the resonance in the cords in her 
throat went out and was lost (and no one 
the wiser) in the huge melody of the sea. 
It did something strange to her: her vision 
was magnified; new emotions possessed 
her. Standing at her height, she felt 
through her summer garment the strong 
beating of the wind; of a sudden she had 
forgotten to mind it. The shadow under 
the cloud on the horizon, running black 
over the far swells, a sword of sunshine 
thrust through a rent in the same cloud, 
these took her breath away, they were so 
dramatic and so beautiful. She saw beauty 
everywhere. She saw it in a scallop shell 
stranded among the kelp bladders at her 
feet: picking it up, she let a tongue of surf 
fill it with milk-white water; stepping for- 
ward like the beginning of flight, she held 
it away and emptied it, pouring it into 
the wind. 

Why? She didn’t know why she did 
anything when she was free of eyes like 
this. She didn’t have to know. She didn’t 
have to care. 

Once more she filled it; again she poured 
it white into the wind, her arms wide, her 
head thrown back, her feet in the stride of 
an angel leaping the heavens And 
abrupt in her ear there was a voice: 

“Hold that pose! Hold it, I tell you, or 
I'll kill you! Dll kill you, I swear I will!” 

There was no mistaking the passionate 
sincerity of the threat. It wasn’t that Pig 
was afraid to move; she hadn’t the strength 
to, she was so afraid. 

She hardly knew what she suffered. The 
touch of the wind that pressed her frock 
to sheer nothing about her grew ice; it 
numbed her will and froze her nerves. As 
this curious outrage progressed, Conrad 
there invisible, Conrad here again in sight, 
hunkered down on the sand with his pencil 
jabbing at his sketch-book and his eyes 
overrunning her with an infernal vehe- 
mence, he hardly needed to say what he 
kept on saying without knowing it: 

“Wait! Hold it! Don’t move or I’ll 
kill you. I will!” 


“@XOOD! Rest!” His shoulders relaxed, 

* and his hands hung down. Without 
another word he turned and climbed the 
sand-bank and sat in the wire-grass at the 
top, his eyes fixed with a kind of stupidity 
on the open book. 

Pig climbed the bank too, yards to the 
side. The sand draining out under her 
shoes wouldn’t let her hurry. It was like 
a wheel in a squirrel-cage. The Uisud over 
the world was slate. The sea was a sea of 
ink. The saw-edged grasses bent their 
heads all one way to hide them in the sand. 
Conrad sat there insensible, dun-colored, 
gigantic, part of it all. 

The girl never knew why she did what 
she did. She didn’t want to do it. “The 
dunes, stretching in billows to the line of 
the woods, lay open at last before her 
hobbled feet. But drawn by a perverse and 
too powerful fascination, she turned back 
and looked over Conrad’s shoulder at the 
book. 

She didn’t understand that they weren’t 
pictures drawn (Continued on page 84) 





E HAD hold of her shoulder. He wanted to shake it. ‘‘You make me tired; make me mad. Deliberately 
you take beauty and make a mock of it. You coward! . . . Howoldare you?” ‘Fifteen.’ ‘‘Fif—Listen! 
Do you mean to tell me you’re only fifteen?’”’ He took his angry hand from her shoulder and put it over his eyes 
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‘It ain’t a man’s place to do housework. 
up to the woman. Let ’er do it if it kills her’’ 


OME say a woman can not keep a 
secret. We ministers’ wives know 
better. Locked in the breast of the 
mistress of every manse in this 

country is a vast store of intimate history 
entrusted to her by overburdened hearts, 
but has she ever betrayed a confidence? 
She has not, nor is this one going to, though 
I shall give you a glimpse into two homes 
as we knew them (safeguarding identities), 
in order that husbands and fathers may the 
better comprehend what good housekeep- 
ing really is, and their part in it. 

You invite us into your homes for a 
social cup of tea, and soon we are back in 
the kitchen, or perhaps up in your holy of 
holies, gazing with shocked and _tear- 
dimmed eyes at something so bravely 
locked away from the rest of the world 
the family skeleton! 

Now, I don’t like skeletons. Every 
time I see one I get fighting mad at the 
cause of it and try my best to rout the 
thing and bring understanding and peace 
into that home instead. 

Among the problems which beset family 
life these servantless days, that of house- 
work looms large and threatening and must 
be solved. Which of these two homes had 
the right idea? 

Next our manse once lived a happy little 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Jones and three 
Jones kiddies. | What interesting neigh- 
bors they were! My frequent glimpses of 
their quiet family joy made my own heart 
all warm and comfy. I wondered about 
them at first. Why they all had the same 
singing look in their eyes. Daddy Jones 
had a good job, but he was far from rich 
Theirs was a pretty bungalow, but mother 
Jones herself told me they were getting to 
be a tight fit—needed another bedroom. 

But it wasn’t long before I discovered 
the secret—-kitchen aprons! Would you 
believe it? Those homely, humble things 
are donned with regret and shed with 
alacrity by most of us, isn’t that so? But 

is 


not in the Jones 
home. Oh, no! 
You see, they had 
a system: every last 
Jones had an 
apron! Yes, sir! 
Even Daddy Jones 
and Big Brother 
who was High- 
Freshie, and Little 
Brother who was 
eight. Of course, 
Mother Jones and 
Sister had them. 
That was to be ex- 
pected—of women 

but those men- 
folk! 

Mornings and 
evenings, and most any time on Sundays 
and holidays, there were those kitchen 
aprons flying around on everybody, help- 
ing to cook, wash dishes, scrub, make beds, 
wash clothes, and anything else that 
needed doing right then. Nobody looked 
sullen or acted unwilling. The singing look 
was there just the same. 

Is it any wonder Mother Jones’s brow 
was smooth and her brown eyes un- 
troubled, her slender shoulders unbent, 
and her small hands not unduly workworn? 
She was not expected to be the family 
scavenger. Mothers are too precious for 
that. Their job is mothering, which is no 
small task in itself. (Ask your mother!) 
And Daddy Jones was wise enough to know 
that his wife could not properly “‘mother” 
their children if she were physically ex- 
hausted every day and with nerves worn to 
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a frazzle: so he was manly enough to enlist 
with her in the eternal and hopeless battle 
against dirt and disorder that rages—with 
more or less violence—in every home, and 
to draft each child as soon as old enough to 
help. That their kitchen-apron system 
was a success was beautifully evident. 

But what a contrast was the home of the 
Browns! To hear Mr. Brown talk you 
wouldn’t think he knew such a thing as a 
kitchen apron existed, but his poor wife! 
Seldom was she seen in anything else! 
You see, Mr. Brown let it be known at 
home and abroad that “It ain’t a man’s 
place to do housework. That’s up to the 
woman: let ’er do it if it kills her!’ (The 
italics are mine, suggested by his actions.) 
Also he loudly affirmed that ‘When a man 
works eight hours a day, he is entitled to 
rest and quiet in his own home.” 

Therefore, on returning from work, he 
would sit himself down in the easiest chair 
in the most comfortable corner of the 
living-room, demand instant and complete 
silence, shake out his paper, and proceed 
to demonstrate his favorite theory of do- 
mesticity. No matter if his wife were half- 
sick or ready to drop from weariness, the 
baby teething and fretful, dinner late be- 
cause of company or late delivery of gro- 
ceries or for any of the ‘leventeen other 
quite possible reasons—there he sat, blind 
to his wife’s tragic eyes, deaf to his baby’s 
pleading or to the tired, nervous pitch of 
his wife’s voice as she tried to comfort the 
baby, quiet the other children, and rush 
dinner, unaided and in an atmosphere 
charged with her lord and master’s dis- 
approval of her inefficiency! 








It wasn’t long before I discovered the secret of that happy 
in the family had a kitchen apron. Yes, sir! Even Daddy 
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Mrs. Brown was a brave, proud little 
woman who loved her husband in spite of 
his faults, for he had his good points. She 
seldom said much, even to me, but once 
she faltered with a wry smile, 

“Will the minister let me suggest a text 
for a sermon?” 

When assured he would, and that her 
identity would not be revealed, hesitatingly 
she began: 

“You know, in Ephesians v, 25 the Good 
Book says: ‘Husbands, love your wives 
even as Christ also loved the Church and 
gave Himself for it.’”’ She lifted tired eyes, 
and over those deep-brown pools flashed a 
look that revealed their troubled depths. 
“*Gave Himself!’ See! So many husbands 
do not understand that way of loving. 
They give us diamond rings and fur coats, 
hardwood floors and breakfast nooks, but 
they forget that jewels look out of place on 
work-roughened hands, that a fur coat can 
weigh heavily on overburdened shoulders, 
and that we are often too tired to enjoy a 
pretty home because of the endless polish- 
ing of those floors and because of the dirty 
dishes heaped in the breakfast nook, to say 
nothing of the care of the kiddies, bless 
them! And all because they give us every- 
thing but the one thing we most need— 
themselves!) Their big arms and strong 
backs would make short shift of tasks 
which exact such a cruel share of our 
strength.” 

Choking back a sob, she hurried on: 
“Can you imagine the dear Lord debating 
as to whose place it was to perform a task? 
He Who once washed the disciples’ feet to 
teach them a needed lesson? Anyway, is 


home. 
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each doing what 
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tally concerned 
with money and 
labor as any 
contract be- 
tween men? 
And isn’t any 
partnership’s stability dependent upon ab- 
solute fairness and consideration?” 

She tried to hide the trembling of her 
lips with a work-worn hand. The hesitat- 
ing trickle of words had become a tempes- 
tuous flood. “I didn’t mean to say all 
this,” she stammered. ‘‘Most men do not 
mean to be unfair. It’s just that they do 
not understand. They hire help as a matter 
of course in their stores and offices, but it 
doesn’t occur to them that we need regular 
and capable assistance as much or more 
than they. Then, too, it is so hard for us 
to secure domestics, even supposing we 
could afford the expense and had a room 
to spare. If then the needed help can not 
be secured elsewhere, should not a man 
feel honor bound to ‘give himself’ to supply 
the lack? Oh, what a little Heaven on 


earth home could be if only—” 





You see, they had a system: every last member 


and Big Brother and Little Brother, who was eight 





Early next morning I saw a strange sight: Neigh- 
bor Jones hanging baby clothes out on the line! 


She broke down, then faltered brokenly 
as she turned awav, “You know what to 
tell him to say to open husbands’ eyes.” 

Not always do I censor my preacher- 
man’s sermons, but I surely did that one. 
He says I just about wrote the whole 
thing and listened with fire in my eye and 
a threatening ball of crumpled Sunday- 
school paper in my hand to make sure 
Mrs. Brown got her heart’s desire and her 
husband his just deserts. 

Well, we started something in that small 
town, thanks be! Early next morning I 
saw a strange sight: neighbor Brown hang- 
ing baby clothes out on the line! Further- 
more, in the course of the next few days, we 
noted several other husbands bearing 
household burdens hitherto unnoted or 
scorned. Also there were a good many 
phone calls from grateful and surprised 
Wives. 

Wasn’t Mrs. Brown right? Shouldn’t a 
man give himself to his family and home 
first of all? It is asserted that ‘Man, like 
all living organisms unstamped by poten- 
tial maternity, is egocentric. That is, that 
he makes himself and his pleasures and 
activities the center of the world in which 
he lives.” It takes loving patience and 
determination to draw him away from his 
natural orbit and make him considerate 
of others. That doesn’t “listen pretty” as 
the youngsters say, but I am sorry to con- 
fess that such has been my observation 
concerning many men. But this world 
moves. The old order changeth. The Mr. 
Browns must revise their creeds. How 
often the very men who mouth about “‘rest 
and quiet in their own homes”’ are the ones 
whose eight hours’ work bring in the least. 
Even those whose earnings are larger must 
realize that their wives punch no time- 
clock at home, neither can they. Whatever 
housework remains to be done when the 
husband returns is his to do or share, taking 
the heaviest and most unlovely as_ be- 
comes his greater (Continued on page 101) 
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(THEY sat in the colonnaded marble loggia, a slant of sunshine across the far 
end. It was the blue and golden afternoon of early Italian summer. And as a 
tulip unfolds its heart to the sun, so did Anthony unfold his life to Beatrice Ellison 
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‘man with an engaging smile. 


PERELLA 


Chapter Two ofa Novel We are 





Proud to Print, For it is One of the Loveliest Love Stories 
Any one HLHas Ever Written 


By 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


The Preceding Instalment: 

HE Pension Toselli was dining. The 

Misses Brabazon were rehearsing 

stale anecdotes of an ancestor who 
had had something or other to do with the 
diplomatic service. The English clergy- 
man and his wife were murmuring benev- 
olent interest. Perella sat silent in her 
faded evening frock, too happy to be in 
Florence and earning her way and painting 
all day long in the midst of beauty, to care 
what tiresome banalities impended in the 
dull evening which was to follow. 

There was a vacant place beside her. 
And when the door opened it was a cer- 
tainty that the newcomer must be at her 
side. She did not look up for a moment— 
and then she saw the most stunning young 
man she had ever dreamed of, in evening 
clothes, who took his place at the untidy 
table like royalty sharing a peasant fiesta. 

He was a clean-cut, brown-haired, blue- 
eyed youth who gave Perella a queer, 
magnetic sensation of pulsating life. She 
wondered whether he would speak to her. 
Suddenly he said, 

“Do you happen to be English?” 

She smiled shyly. ‘Yes, of course.” 

He went on: “What are you doing 
here?” 

“I’m living here,” said Perella. 

“Are any of these people your friends?” 

“Oh, no,” said Perella truthfully. 

“Then look at them,” said the young 
“Cast your 
eye up and down them. Did you ever see 
such a job-lot of fish in your hfe?” 

That was the inexplicable beginning. 
He went right on from there. In no time 
at all he had told Perella his name 
Anthony Blake—and found out that she 
was the daughter of John Annaway whose 
column every one read in the journal at 
home, in London. 

Young Anthony had come to Florence 
from a dreary architect’s office, where the 
detail of his profession had bored him to 
madness. A small inheritance falling to 
him, he was gambling it all on the possibil- 
ity of learning to draw, paint, anything 
that would earn him a living, before the 
money was exhausted. Hence the horrors 
of the Pension Toselli and the need for 
economy , 

Perella thrilled him with her announce- 
ment that she was actually a painter and 
earning her living—or what passed with 
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her for a living—by copying famous paint- 
ings for art dealers. In a moment he 
proposed that they seek solitude in a 
crowded movie, and the story of his life 
still went on. It was the most marvelous 
day of Perella’s existence. 

The next day he sought her out at her 
gallety and tempted her from work to a 
cup of tea. Already he had met people 
Charlie Dent and a charming American 
lady, Beatrice Ellison by name, who was 
a patron of the arts. Perella felt the con- 
trast of her life with his—but had a little 
rush of pleasure on her return to the 
Pension, to find waiting for her a note from 
the renowned Silvester Gayton, an au- 
thority on art and antiquities. Her father 
had written him of Perella, and Professor 
Gayton invited her to come to tea and see 
his celebrated collection. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE serviceable, old-fashioned car 
from whose steering wheel ‘be 
chauffeur had swept the 
purple pall, drove up to the « 
ous pile of apartment houses on the bauk 
of the Mugnone. Perella stepped out and 
mounted the stairs. An elderly woman 
servant, opening the Professor’s door, 
showed her into a room, a beautiful room, 
she thought, with a view far away over 
the northern hills, Monte Morello tower- 
ing among them. A wood fire was burning 
below a Renaissance fireplace. A few 
pictures, mostly Primitives, hung on an 
austere wall. The room was _ sparsely 
furnished, but Perella’s eve quickly ap- 
preciated the severe charm of the old rugs 
on the polished floor. and the perfection of 
chairs and tables and old Florentine book- 


cases filled with leather-bound volumes. 
Some old ivories lay about. A paper 
knife with chased silver handle lay 
across an open, half-cut French novel, 


the only note of modernity. 

This was the home of a man, a notorious 
bachelor—so much practical information 
had she gleaned from the Brabazon ladies. 
In her concept of man it was always 


difficult to rid her mind of parental im- 
pressions. A man’s room was her father’s 
ramshackle, dirty den littered with pipes, 
tobacco, magazines, newspapers, Manu- 
scripts, slippers, and bananas, of which he 
was inordinately fond. She could not 
imagine Anthony in such a setting, 
though, of course, he would like it kept 
clean, and a fresh cretonne put, now and 
then, on his arm-chairs But, any- 
how—she looked round again—this was a 
singularly beautiful and restful room. 

The door opened. Some one entered. 

“My dear Miss Annaway. Do forgive 
me for keeping you waiting. It seems so 
rude, but I really couldn’t help it.” 

It was no doubt her host, Silvester 
Gayton, but where were the white beard 
and the stuffiness and snuffiness? She 
beheld a little, brown-haired man with a 
bald patch on the top of his head, and a 
little brown moustache, who looked at 
her apologetically through thick, near- 
sighted pince-nez. He was very neatly 
dressed. Obviously he was no longer 
young; his lined and withered face pro- 
claimed the touch of the years; but he 
might have been any age, from forty to 
seventy. 

He fluttered around her with the air of 
a shy, elderly boy. 

“Do sit down.” He pulled a heavy, old, 
Florentine chair toward the fire. “I 
think this is fairly comfortable. And you'd 
like some tea. Of course, you would.” 
He rang a bell. ‘And won’t you take off 
your coat? There!”’ 

He gave it to the servant who entered 
immediately, and, having ordered tea, sat 
on ae high backed chair on the other side 
of the fireplace. Then he half rose. 








“Would vou like a footstool? No? You 
see, I live so much alone that I don’t 
know If you can think of any- 





thing to make vou more comfortable, 
please tell me.” 

Pere declared herself to be pe rfectls 
content, and then it dawned on_ her 
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should never have been able to do it for 
myself. You’re too young to remember.” 

“Do tell me about it,” said Perella. 

“It wouldn’t interest you. It’s ancient 
history.” 

“But I’m tremendously proud of my 
father,” said Perella. 

In a shy and diffident way he outlined 
the story of the battle. He had written a 
little book about Italian Art. A Prussian 
critic had attacked him. Those being days 
when nothing thorough could come from 
anywhere but Germany, all the English 
critics leagued themselves with the Teuton. 
He had falsified the philosophical history of 
art; his attributions of disputed master- 
pieces were idiotic—in fact, the book was 
the work of an amateur ignoramus. A 
great London newspaper invited him to 
defend himself—he was in England at the 
time. They sent John Annaway to see 
him. John Annaway, convinced, and in 
possession of indisputable facts, took up 
his battle-axe and, in Silvester Gayton’s 
mild and archaic words, “went like billy ’o 
for the whole lot of them.” He raked up 
the Prussian’s dreadful critical past. 
There was a certain statue bought 
by him for Berlin as an authentic 
Praxiteles which no one on earth 
except the then Kaiser recog- 
nized as being other than an im- 
pudent modern fake. He poured 
ridicule on the German’s theory 
of the Weltgeist manifesting 
itself in Fra Angelico and his 
followers, and— 

“Well,” said Gayton apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘he won the battle for me. 
And then I wrote a little article 
for the Quarterly Review, which 
finished the thing up.” 

“But father wrote me that you 
were very kind to ‘him,” said 
Perella. 

“No, no,” said Silvester; 
“that’s absurd. It’s his charming 
way of putting it.” 

Tea was brought in. He fussed 
round the table. He hoped she 
found what she liked. He had 
told them to get the biggest, 
thickest, and stickiest cake in 
Florence and such odds and ends 
as would lead artistically up to it. 
The table creaked under the odds 
and ends and groaned under the 
cake. Perella caught a little 
breath of wonder at the old, silver 
tea equipage and the eggshell 
china cups. He stood, deferential, 
before her. 

“Is the tea as you like it?” 

She realized that she hadn't 
tasted it, flushed, and said simply, 
“Everything you have is so 
beautiful.” 

He smiled. “I’m so glad vou 
like beautiful things. If I dared give 
you advice, I should say, don’t let the 
instinct grow atrophied. It’s the greatest 
gift a human being can have. Life's full of 
beauty, and the happiest people are those 
who know how to collect it. It has infinite 
forms. What vou see around you is a poor 
little form. It has just happened by chance 
to have come my way. But there are spiri 
tual forms—I don’t know whether I’m 
making myself clear—memories of sunsets 
and bits of cool reaches of river, and a 
white city dreaming in the moonlight— 


unexpected situations into a story. 


and their lovers? 


the glen 
the best novels of the year. 


Perella 


which the connoisseur can collect. And 
then, of course, there are the most sacred 
beauties of all—your collection of what is 
most precious in the souls of human 
beings.”” He laughed shyly, and sipped his 
tea. “That, of course, takes a good deal of 
courage.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“Why, don’t you see? It’s like hunting 
for hidden treasure or diving for pearls— 
every time an adventure. It isn’t every- 
body that’s adventurous.” 

Perella wondered whether that was the 
reason of his bachelordom; whether at the 
back of his little speech there did not lie 
an apology for filling his existence with the 
interpretations (however beautiful) of life, 
instead of the actualities of life itself— 
love, wife, children. 

He cut her a hasty wedge of the juicy 
cake and then went off to throw logs on the 
fire. “And now’’—he turned—‘‘your 
father said I might help you. If I can, I 
will, of course. But first I must be im- 
pertinent enough to ask you what you are 
doing?” 

Emboldened by the tea, the warmth, the 
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is without a peer when it comes to putting 
Who 
but he could have written “The Beauty 
Prize,” that jolly romance of twin sisters 
And who but he could 
have written the new novel about a lova- 
ble and very independent young woman 
who suddenly finds herself responsible for 
a family whose fortune has mysteriously 
disappeared? 


The steps she 


protect her father’s name; the home she 
makes in a cave on the old farm; the way 
she meets the love-making of the man she 
half suspects of theft, all reaching a happy 
climax on a night of moon-lit glory in 


these make another 
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nervous figure of the deferential elderly 
boy in the opposite chair, she narrated 
her simple history—or as much of it as 
mattered. Perella thought him the most 
sympathetic listener to whom she had 
ever spoken. Having learned how far she 
was advanced in her work, he said: 

“IT know how painters hate. it, but if 
you could put up with me—I should so 
much like to see your copy. The growth 
of artistic things is so fascinating. I once 
went through the rehearsals of a friend of 
mine, rather a famous actor. He was so 
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one 
It will begin 


flattering as to ask me to look over a 
Renaissance Italian setting, and really, to 
see an acted play in the making—the 
men and women struggling hour by hour 
in the throes of artistic creation—was a 
revelation. To me far more interesting 
than the finished product You will 
let me come and see your copy soon, won’t 
you?” 

“Of course; I 
exclaimed. 

“May I come tomorrow?” 

Then suddenly she remembered, and 
went hot and cold all over, and knew not 
whether her cheeks were ashen or flushed 
scarlet. The greatest authority in the 
world was coming to see her poor little 
copy—and there was that impossible, 
out-of-drawing bit of thigh of the chubby 
St. John. She gasped. 

“But as yet it’s dreadful. 
difficult.” 

“Not if you treat it reverently. The 
moment you try to improve the fault of a 
masterpiece, you're lost.” 

His insight was uncanny. She looked at 
him in amazement. 

“How did you know?” 

“[ happen to know—what 
shall we call it?-—the snags of the 
picture.” 

Suddenly he rose in concerned 
apology. He was the worst host 
in Italy, which was saying a 
great deal. There was a box of 
chocolates which he had over- 
looked. And a box of cigarettes. 
He presented both. Her chast- 
ened mood prompted the choice 
of chocolate. He lit a cigarette. 
Then took her the tour of his 
treasures in his dining-room, 
work-room, and outer hall. 

“IT suppose it’s childish,” said 
he, “but I do love showing these 
things to people who can appre- 
ciate them.” 

At the end of the tour she took 
her leave. He accompanied her to 
to the apartment door and as he held 
her hand, he looked at her rather 
wistfully, his head on one side. 

“My dearchild—I can call youso 
because I'm vears older than vour 
father—in order to get along in a 
rough world, we all need plenty 
of courage—and I think vou've 
got it. Good-by till tomorrow.” 

He opened the door. Then he 
suddenly left her and quickly re- 
appeared with the ornamental 
box of chocolates. 

“Forgive me—I'm an awful 
idiot. But I got them especially 
for vou.” 

The waiting car took her back 
to the Pension Toselli. She won- 
dered how old he was. He said 
he was years older than her father. He 
couldn't be ninety. That was absurd. At 
moments he seemed quite young. Alto- 
gether he was a puzzle—a delightful one, 
but a puzzle. Now and then, through his 
shy desire to please flashed a shaft of au 
thority, arresting, compelling, revealing him 
for a moment as a man of a certain great- 
ness of soul and mind. 

When Anthony asked at dinner, “Well, 
did you see the Grand Panjandrum?”’ his 
note of irreverence jarred. Instinctively 
she administered rebuke. 
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The Professor went off to throw logs on the fire. 
But first I must ask what you are doing.” 


“IT didn’t personally, but I’ve no doubt 


other people might have done so. 

He laughed. ‘‘Which means, my Guide, 
Philosopher, and Conscience, that when I 
visit him I must go clad in the garments of 

umility.”” 

“You'd better choose the garments care- 
fully,” she retorted. 

’resently she relented. ‘He’s a very 
big man, of course, Anthony, but really 
he's the dearest of dears.” 

“Is there a man who wouldn’t be that 
for the sake of your beaux yeux?” said he. 

Perella, who was very young in the ways of 
men, met his laughing eyes and flushed and 
forgave him. And the wise youth adroitly 
pursued the turn of the conversation. 

cre followed for Perella some weeks 
spoiled happiness. Professor Silvester 


Gayton, a meek little figure in an old- 
fashioned bowler hat, appeared in the gal- 
lery, saluted deferentially by the uniformed 
attendant at the door, and praised her copy 
of the Franciabigio, and in his hesitating, 
apologetic way made valuable suggestions. 
The fruits of his approval manifested 
themselves shortly afterward by an offer 
from a Florentine dealer for a copy of the 
Deposizione of Fra Bartolomeo in the 
Pitti on behalf of an Argentine millionaire 
who was adding a Renaissance picture gal- 
lery to his palace in Buenos Aires. The 
road to fortune gleamed golden before her. 
Through Silvester Gayton she made the 
acquaintance of the Marchesa delle Torre, 
an elderly English lady, a widow, who lived 
in a queer little old Palazzo poked away 
behind the Strozzi. The relations between 


“And now’’—he turned—‘“‘your father said I might help you. 
Emboldened by the tea, the warmth, Perella narrated her simple history 


the Marchesa and the Professor suggested 
to Perella’s nostrils the perfume of an old 
romance. 

And there was Anthony all the time, 
gay, delightful, holding her heart in tender 
hands. Her wan and fragile beauty began 
to bloom from insignificance into definition. 
Even to herself she seemed to occupy a 
greater space in the world. To her further 
content, Anthony had begun to work. All 

ing, said he, to the example and precept 

adorable Conscience. His Cambridge 
friend, Charlie Dent, had made him show 
his portfolio of old drawings to Cornelius 
Adams, the American gentleman who had 
set him on the cocktail path. Cornelius 
Adams had invited him to his villa and 
commissioned a crayon portrait for a 
favorite daughter (Continued on page 110) 
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PARKINSON KEYES 
writes another of 
the delightful letters which 
are bringing the wtde 
world close to every woman 
Enoshima, the picture island, where no on 
the azure slope of Fujiyama, rising re 
> FROMTHE LAND OF | ’ 
= 
r ’ 
7 j (flower wreaths) by friends who had come be 
£ to see us off. There were /eis of fringed m 
carnation, of yellow ginger, of pink m 
plumaria, of heavy-scented gardenias and hs 
7, Aes P. #.S dusky red roses, and last of all a /ei of fre 
The torii—or gate—is the sign to all that a laurel was tossed around my neck. It CO 
sacred place is near. Fields of rice, marshes brought a queer lump to my throat—the 
covered with lotus, lay about us; the deep knowledge that I have not yet really m 
beauty of rich greens seen through the shadows earned such a wreath mingling with the n 
determination that some day I shall. And by 
EAR FLORENCE: the strains of ‘‘Aloha-oe” which were the . th 
The boys have departed to last sounds we heard as we swung slowly gI 
climb Fujiyama, and in the con- out to sea made the lump grow larger still. SO 
sequent unaccustomed calm per- The ocean trip from Hawaii to Yoko- Ww 
vading our suite I am sitting down to write hama was not unlike the ocean trip from CC 
you the promised letter on my first im- San Francisco to Honolulu—-the same SP 
pressions of Japan. You are much in my silent swell of sky and ocean, with no sight in 
thoughts these days, jor I know that you of ship or bird or fish to break the long, W 
are about to begin that career which I feel lovely monotony of it all. We dropped a m 
is to redound with so much credit not only day—a strange sensation—crossing the hi 
to yourself, but to the American nation. 180th meridian, but I should not have been ibe 
May many other women like you sit in our sorry if we had gained one instead, for I m 4H 
Ks Congress in days to come, and may your could be happy indefinitely to sail and > 
ei own term of service there be as happy as sailand sail. The first sight of Japan came pl 
. it will inevitably be distinguished! at dawn on the ninth day—a low, gray & b 
We left Hawaii with some difficulty. I range of hills scarcely separating the clouds S in 
literally had to drag the bovs out of the above it from the surf below it; and these th 
water to catch the boat, for they were low hills went on and on, and still there bh th 
“surfing” at Waikiki Beach so late that I was no sign of life, not a village or a vessel. & W 
feared the gangplank would be raised be By noon, however, the single, scoop-like : Mt 
fore they had ridden their last wave. At sails of tiny craft had begun to bob about ” 
last, however, they boarded the steamer, ‘ ae us, and‘a little later all regrets that the 10 
where we found coconut cakes, huge boxes io ‘Tine Sil « voyage was over vanished when Larry st 
of fruit and candy, and baskets of flowers wontiertn’ ols gentleman ‘tens came rushing to me with the information ril 
awaiting us in our staterooms, and where a link with Harvard: Ex-Presi- that he had just seen Fujivama and that Ui 
al 





i we were immediately decorated with /eis dent Eliot is an old friend of his I must come up on deck at once! It rose 
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one ever dies. The sun lay lightly against 
resplendent against a resplendent sky 


before us tall, calm, immovable, partly 
misted over with clouds—a woman- 
mountain, so pure and stately that no 
harm or evil could approach her or come 
from her, so distant that heaven alone 
could touch her. 

After that nothing would have induced 
me to go below again; indeed, there was 
no time. We were lined up for inspection 
by the quarantine doctors and rushed into 
the smoking room to file before the immi- 
gration officials. Here I found myself 
somewhat delayed, and I must say some- 
what troubled. For the compact, blue- 
coated individual who examined my 
special passport began to ask me search- 
ing questions. So I was a writer and the 
wife of a Senator. Was my husband with 
me?—No, my eldest son and a friend of 
his.—Where was my husband?—To the 
best of my knowledge, at our farm in New 
Hampshire.—Why was he not in Wash- 
ington?—Congress was not in session at 
present.—What had I written?—Three 
books and numerous stories and articles 
in magazines.—What were the names of 
the books, and the magazines in which 
the stories and articles had appeared? 
Was I going to write about Japan, and 
it so, when and where would my im- 
pressions appear? Where had I been be- 
fore coming here, how long was I going to 
stay, and where was I going next? Ter- 
ribly conscious of the long line of impa- 
tient fellow passengers behind me, I 
answered these and what seemed to 






















































































































































































































































The Marchioness Nabeshima, herself 
a noted figure, is the mother of 
Madame Matsudaira, wife of Japan’s 
Ambassador to the United States 












As we go to press, 
Mrs. Keyes ts attending the 


International Conference 


at Peking, the only woman writer 


there. Her next stop on 
her round-the-world trip for 
Good Housekeeping 


Ss 


will be the Philippines 
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Looming through the dusk, the massed 
fir trees about it, the stars above it, 
the bronze figure of the great Buddha 
rose to its massive height of fifty feet 


me innumerable other questions, put to 
me with perfect courtesy but unescap- 
able authority. At last the tiny stamped 
slip giving me permission to disembark 
was handed me. I seized it and fled. 
And fleeing, I tumbled, almost liter- 
ally, into the arms of an army of re- 
porters who seemed much better in- 
formed about me and much more cordial 
to me than the immigration official. One 
of these, a large yellow notebook in hand 
and a camera under one elbow, appeared 
on deck and made a beeline toward me. 
I was in a group of about a dozen women, 
but without hesitation he singled me 
out, pojnted to my life history neatly 
typewritten in his yellow 
notebook, and, bowing 
from the waist, exclaimed, 
“Mrs. Keyes!” (and he 
did not call it ‘‘Keeze,” 
either!) in tones of triumph. 
Before | had time to admit 


my identity, nine of his colleagues in trade 
descended upon us, all bowing, and all 
armed with 


(Continued on page 135) 
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R. ORME saw that it was funny, 

for Mr. Orme had a sense of 

humor—which is to say that in 

vital moments he was capable 
of realizing the essential absurdity of Mr. 
Orme. He read fragments of the letter 
aloud, chuckling in his well-bred way, 
while his partner, Felix Murgatoyd, who 
was not well-bred, snorted. 

“Tt must have startled Isaacs & Mar- 
stein considerably,” Mr. Orme com- 
mented. “I wonder they didn’t withdraw 
their order. It sounds as though there 
wasn’t a sane person left in the whole 
office.” 

“And I signed it!” Mr. Felix exploded, 
holding up his hands at the incriminating 
document as though it were dyed red with 
human blood. “I put my name to it. 
I told the wretched creature what I wanted, 
and I never gave the thing another 
thought. Why should I? I never had to. 
It’s that Cuthbert woman’s fault. What 
did she want to get married for?” 

“What indeed?” Mr. Orme murmured. 

“T tell you,” Felix Murgatoyd continued 
with deeper bitterness, “it took me all my 
personal magnetism—and down the tele- 
phone, too—to put it right with Isaacs, 
and even now I’m not sure that he believed 
me. He thought we were making game 
of him. Poetry in a business letter—good 
God!” 

There was a fine Venetian glass op- 
posite Mr. Orme, and he caught a glimpse 
of himself full face and of his partner’s 
blunt, temporarily inflamed profile, both 
set against a background of sober expen- 
siveness. He continued to be amused. 
His own middle-aged, handsome, and even 
courtly exterior made a delicious contrast 
to Felix’s fussy rotundity. And yet there 
was something in common between the 
twomen. Both had started life penniless 
Felix Murgatoyd as a shoe-black, and John 
Orme as a gentleman. Both, laboring 
under these respective handicaps, had 
emerged from the struggle as Orme, Mur- 
gatoyd & Co., and they were almost ten- 
derly proud of themselves and of each 
other. 

Mr. Orme, lowering his gaze, came to 
the matter in hand. “I can’t think how 
Horne came to engage her,” he medi 
tated. ‘Things were difficult at the time, 
and I suppose he had to take what he 
could get. Horne does make mistakes, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Felix interrupted. 
“Horne seems to think the office staff 
ought to be a beauty chorus. Where a 
pretty face is concerned he’s worse than a 
fool—he is positively unprincipled.”’ 

“Is she pretty?” Mr. Orme queried, 


at 
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lifting his fine gray brows. “I hadn’t 
noticed.” 
“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Mr. Felix, 


either incredulous or contemptuous. “Any 

how you won't have time to notice now. 

She’s got to go.” 
“Naturally.” 
“And at once, too.’ 
“T shall tell Horne to explain to her 


’ 





“Better tell her 
vourself. 1 don’t 
trust that fellow.” 

“Oh, very well. 
We might get Miss 
Cuthbert back 
again. She may 
have got over be 
ing married and 
want to do some- 
Anyhow I'll write to Isaacs 


thing useful. 
myself and explain.” 


“Vou'd better. And don't let her have 
a hand in it. She'll be sending them a 
sonnet.” 

Mr. Orme smiled dutifully and folded 
the letter to the size of his pocket-book. It 
would make good reading at the club. A 
shorthand typist who interspersed questions 
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The young man’s face was deadly white. 


ANGELA 


When the Leaven of Loving-Kindness 
Gets the Least Little 






























Mr. Orme was sure he 


hadn't had enough to eat. ‘‘We’re a poor lot in this house, sir. But 
there isn’t one of us who wouldn't give our right hand for Miss 


Binny. 


respecting a bill of lading with “Say, my 
heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me?” was, 
however dear old Felix might rage about 
it, an amusing phenomenon. 

Meantime he rather liked the look of 
himself in the glass opposite. He had kept 
the slimness of youth and had added to it 
the elegance of experience and a superla- 
tive tailor. Really he had every reason 
to be satisfied. He was satisfied. 

“Leave it to me,” he said. 

Once back in his own room, he rang the 
bell peremptorily, for it was one of his 
principles to do what he had to do at once, 
and another that there should be no dally- 
ing with incompetence. Orme, Murgatoyd 
& Co. were famous for integrity and infal- 
libility. They made just profits and no 
mistakes. Once you began to tolerate 


And when people feel like that they can become dangerous” 


fools, however much they might tickle 
your private sense of humor, mistakes 
crept in, and you were lost. But although 
Mr. Orme was about to deal out justice, 
his mind was still pleasantly introspective. 
That moment’s detached and almost im- 
personal vision of himself had started a 
general survey of his life and possessions 
that should have been—and was, in fact 

delicately soothing. He liked himself, he 
liked what he had made of his opportuni- 
ties and disadvantages, he liked his sur- 
roundings—this room, for instance. Where- 
as dear old Felix had put himself in the 
hands of the most expensive office furnish- 
ers he could find, and accepted the conse 
quences with uncritical truthfulness, Mr. 
Orme had made his office a reflection of 
his personal taste. It was more the library 
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of a cultured gentleman than a place of 
business. Mr. Orme failed to see why a 
room in which he spent the greater part 
of his life should not be as harmonious as 
the room of his palatial apartment, in 
which he spent an occasional very dull 
evening. And he noticed, as a consequence, 
that clients, and even Murgatoyd himself, 
had a tendency to drift in and sit in his 
comfortable chairs and look out of his 
window at the pleasant, open prospect of 
the river. And tangles that had been the 
devil straightened themselves out, no one 
knew how. 

He had been a good man—yes, really he 
could admit it without smugness. He 
couldn’t remember ever having cheated 
any man or woman or done them an in- 
justice. He had been honest, steadfast, 
and fair, going his own way and minding 
his own business. That sort of thing told 
in the end. It meant a sound body and a 
clear brain, even when you weren’t quite 
so young any more. It meant this restful 
sense of well-being and satisfaction. 

“Ts there anything you want, sir?” 

Mr. Orme started. There she was. Well, 
he couldn’t see what Murgatoyd meant. 
She wasn’t pretty. She was a type he 
particularly disliked—all odds and ends, 
as though her clothes and she, herself, were 
fastened together with pins and might 
blow in all directions in a strong wind—a 
mere wisp of a person with fair, untidy 
hair and a small face and large, pale eyes 
that looked at him through rimmed spec- 
tacles with a wistfulness that Mr. Orme 
considered vacant and annoying. An ob- 
vious fool. And Horne must be another. 

Still Mr. Orme hesitated. It is difficult 
to be rude to somebody who stands at 
your elbow and looks down at you with 
such an earnest desire to please. He 
motioned her to her place. 

“A letter, Miss Binny, please,” he 
commanded tersely. 

She sat down obediently with her pencil 
poised. Mr. Orme looked out the window 
to avoid looking at her. Her tense readi- 
ness reminded him of a foolish but well-in- 
tentioned terrier waiting for its master 
to throw a stone. 

“Dear Sir,” Mr. Orme began. “With re- 
gard to the matter of our last consignment 
to which you refer in your letter of the 
4th instant—’ 

Mr. Orme paused. Forty-five wasn’t a 
great age.. It was the prime of life. Yet he 
had a sudden, odd, uncomfortable contrac- 
tion of the heart. The forty-five years had 
gone in a flash, before he had really had 
time to look round. There wouldn’t be 
another forty-five—perhaps not another 
twenty. The expression, “middle-age,” 
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was a euphemism. And then, was he really 
satisfied? Wasn’t he—well, rather bored? 
He had got everything he had ever wanted 
and found that after all he didn’t want it 
so very much. And now there was nothing 
left to want. 

Probably his liver was out of order. He 
considered Murgatoyd, who was over 
fiity and enjoying life like a schoolboy. 
But then Murgatoyd loved business. It 
was a sort of religion to him, with this 
building as its temple and himself as 
officiating high priest. Orme didn’t feel 
like that. Perhaps it was the result of 
having had so many indigent forebears. 
Being an inborn gentleman was a draw- 
back. Once you had enough to live on, 
business resumed its normal position in a 
gentleman’s estimation and became mean- 
ingless. And it wasn’t as though there was 
any one 








At THIS point Mr. Orme looked at Miss 
Binny. Her pencil was still poised, 
but her mouth was open, and she was 
gazing out the window in a moon-struck 
sort of way— Heavens above! The girl was 
an imbecile. Writing an important letter 
and peppering it with all sorts of idiotic 
quotations from Shelley (or was it Keats?). 
Intolerable. He couldn’t imagine why he 
had ever thought it funny. 

“Might I ask,” he began with frigid 
sarcasm, “what you are thinking about?” 

Miss Binny turned large, dazed eyes 
on him. ‘Love, sir,” she said. 

Mr. Orme was too startled to be effec- 
tual. “Love? Indeed. Do you often 
think of love?” 

“Ves, sir, quite often. 
time.” 

“Good Lord!” 

And yet she was less mad than quite 
simply and unaffectedly honest. He real- 
ized that much and was even slightly 
mollified by the fact. Most girls would 
have lied. At that moment he would have 
lied himself. He would have said that he 
had been lost in contemplation of that con- 
signment and the letter of the 4th inst., 
though in reality he had been thinking that 
everything was flat, stale, and unprofitable 
and that he wished he had a home to go 
home to. But then their respective hon- 
esty was not in question. 

“I’m afraid you think too much about 
love, Miss Binny,” Mr. Orme said. “You 
intersperse our correspondence with your 
reflections and, no doubt, apt quotations. 
It won’t do—” he tossed the offending let- 
ter across to her, “that sort of thing,” 
he amplified. 

She took the letter and read it. Though 
he was not looking at her, he could feel the 
blood rush to her cheeks in a patchy, un- 
becoming blush. 

“I’m so sorry, sir. I don’t know how I 
could have been so foolish. I’ve been 
saying it to myself over and over again. 
There’s something so swect about it, don’t 
you think? And I suppose—” 

“It won’t do,” Mr. Orme repeated. 
“We are not concerned with sweetness, 
but with jute. I’m afraid we'll have to 
dispense with your services—at 
But, of course, with a month’s wages.” 

There was no “‘of course” about it. Her 
engagement went by the week. But Orme, 
Murgatoyd & Co. were not merely just. 
They were generous. 

Miss Binny said nothing. 


When I have 


once. 


She sat there 


Dismissing Angela 


quite still, with her pencil still at its ready- 
to-go angle, as though she hadn’t heard 
what he had said—or couldn’t believe it. 
Really she was not quite normal. 

“Besides, you’re too young—” Mr. 
Orme went on, since somebody had to say 


something, “‘absurdly voung. Much too 
young to be earning all that money. I 
shall have your salary sent to your people 
week by week.” 

She looked up at him. 

“T haven’t any people.” 

“Well, your friends.” 

Her voice was small. 
friends.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. 
friends.” 

She seemed to be seeking anxiously. “I 
couldn’t think of anybody, sir.” 

“Well—to your home, then.” 

“Please, Mr. Orme, I haven’t got a 
home.” 

“Good gracious—you live somewhere, I 
suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I have a room.” 

Somehow Mr. Orme was checked. A 
room. Well, of course. Why not? People 
lived in rooms. He did himself. He began 
to gather up his papers. 

“Anyhow, Mr. Horne will have your 
address.” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“That will do, then.” 

“Don’t you want me to go on with this 
letter, sir?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Very well, sir.” She drifted slowly 
toward the door. ‘I’m sorry, Mr. Orme, 
about—about that other letter. I hope it 
didn’t make trouble. I could explain to 
Mr. Isaacs. You see, I’d been reading—I 
do read sometimes—in the subway, you 
know.” 

“That’s all right, Miss Binny. You 
can go.” 

She went. She seemed to slide through 
a crack in the door. She was that sort of 
person—sloppy, ineffectual. Reading in 
subways. Keats, too (or was it Shelley?). 
Whatever could Horne have been thinking 
about? 

Mr. Orme glanced at his watch. Five 
o'clock. Much too early to leave the 
office. Yet he had a queer reluctance to 
return to that consignment and the letter 
of the 4th inst., and a still queerer reluc- 
tance to go home to the palatial apart- 
ment. Well, thank heavens, he was dining 
with the Herriots, who were cheerful, stim- 
ulating people. They would give him back 
his normal perspective. They had a sense 
of humor. He would quote Miss Binny to 
them with her jute and her “‘heart’s sister,” 
and everybody would be amused and grate- 
ful to him. Mrs. Herriot would give him 
one of those arch, provocative glances 
which seemed to say, ““What a dear, charm- 
ing fellow you are!”’ and he would laugh 
back at her. 

And then life would be again what it 
certainly was when you had the right 
perspective—a most delightful business. 


“T haven’t any 


You must have 


> 


HERE’S troubles in this ’ouse,” said 
Mrs. Jennings, “ ‘h’as the sparks fly 
upward.’ ”’ 
Irom which incoherent statement Miss 
Binny gathered that the worst had hap- 
pened. She stood pressed against the dirty 


wall of the narrow, dusky hall rendered 
unnavigable by a perambulator and Mrs. 
Jennings herself, and listened. She was 
very tired, and the smells in Mrs. Jen- 
nings’ hall, in spite of their familiarity, 
made her feel faint. They were composed 
mainly of cooking, washing, and unwashed 
babies, and though they had lived together 
undisturbed by fresh air for generations, 
they had never really mixed properly. 
Every time Miss Binny moved, she seemed 
to catch a wave of something different. 

“Not that I blames ’im,” Mrs. Jennings 
said hoarsely, “we ’ave to live. I don’t 
know why, but we ’as to. I’ve ’ad to be 
’ard myself, and now it’s my turn. ‘Mrs. 
Jennings,’ ’e says to me, ‘I’ve got to ’ave 
my money. Your lodgers don’t pay you, 
and you don’t pay me. My property’s 
going to wrack and ruin. Now I’ve gota 
chance to sell, and I’m going to.’ Which 
means in plain English—” Mrs. Jennings 
explained, ‘‘that this day month we’ll be on 
the streets—the whole blessed lot of us—” 
A sigh rose tempestuously from her billowy, 
slatternly person. “It’s just life,” she con- 
cluded prosaically. “‘That’s wot it is—just 
life. But it don’t make it no pleasanter. 
I’ve been an honest, ’ard-working woman 
all my days, and I might just as well ’ave 
gone about in paint and diaments. Well, 
it’s too late now. Better go to the bad 
while you’re young and ’as the chance. 
That’s wot I says.” 

And having said it, she descended 
heavily to the black mysteries of her 
basement. 


M&S BINNY climbed. It was a slow 
process. The stairs were steep and 
narrow, and her legs ached and her heart 
seemed to be beating all over her. On each 
landing she had to wait a little, listening to 
the furtive sounds behind the closed doors 
and wondering if every one in the gaunt, 
dingy house was just such a failure as she 
was. But as she climbed she grew faintly 
happier. The dense atmosphere of squalid 
struggle lay beneath her like low-lying 
clouds. The noise of the traffic faded. She 
seemed to be climbing back into a safe 
eyrie of herown. And when the door of her 
attic closed behind her, she could have 
cried with thankfulness. 

Only Miss Binny herself could have seen 
that there was anything to be thankful 
about. The attic had one small window. 
True, the window looked out over the 
world. When she sat by it sewing, trving 
to catch the last evening light, Miss Binny 
imagined that she was sailing in a tall ship 
over a great, gray sea toward the sunset. 
And in the sunset were the towers and 
minarets of a wonderful new country. 

“We'll take the golden journey to Samar- 
kand,” Miss Binny quoted under her 
breath, and was happy for no reason that 
any reasonable person could have accepted. 

Besides the window there was a bed, a 
chest of drawers, a washstand, and one 
bookshelf full of books. Keats and Shelley 
were there, of course, and one or two mod- 
erns whom Miss Binny had bought in a fit 
of elation when she had got her job at 
Orme, Murgatoyd & Co. On the top of the 
bookshelf she had put a pot with one not 
very flourishing chrysanthemum. It was 
the only honor she could do these shining 
people. And over a bald patch on the wall 
she had hung a very bad photograph of the 
Sistine Madonna. (Continued on page 172) 
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M®: ORME glanced at Angela shyly as she trotted beside him. 

He would give her anew dress. But anew dress without shoes 
and stockings would be like goose without stuffing. And once she 
had the shoes and stockings she would want to live somewhere where 
she could wear them. Supposing he furnished that room of hers— 
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If your lot is not wide enough for this view of the House for Babies, 


turn the chimney end 


toward the street. It 


is beautiful 


either way 


Good Flousekeeping’s 


House for Babies 


Suggested by Rosetta Harpster Croxton 


ECENTLY Daddy has been trying 
to find a good place for our babies 
to live. Of course, we live with 

them. 

Our requirements, when looking for this 
house, were that it should be on one floor, 
with a private porch and a fenceable yard. 
The specification of a private porch was 
made in case a single house could not be 
had. Where we lived, in a duplex, both 
families crossed the porch to use the same 
front door. 

You may guess the task of finding this 
house seemed hopeless at first. The real 
estate men said there was no house of that 
description for rent at our price. We did 
not wish to buy, as we are here for only 
one more year. But Daddy is not easily 
discouraged and finally found one which 
does fill the requirements and suits us very 
well. Of course, we would not build one 


just like it if we were planning a new house. 
During our search we came to some con 


clusions 
30 


One of them is that a house 


Designed by 
Frank J. Forster 


suitable for a family of healthy grown-ups 
is not always suitable for babies and for the 
mother just before and after the babies 
arrive, but that a good house for babies is 
usually a convenient house for all the 
family! 

This section of New Jersey is almost 
entirely inhabited by people who work in 
New York City and endure the hour’s com- 
muting for the sake of their children, yet 
among brand-new houses built for sale we 
did not find any that filled our needs. So 
we believe builders do not realize the 
essentials of a comfortable house for mother 
and babies. We do not blame them for 
this, as the little house in Ohio, which we 
planned and in which we set up house- 
keeping, pleased us very much then, but 
is not ideal as a home for babies. 


In addition to the standard factors to be 
considered by any one building or remodel- 
ing, we are offering some particular sug- 
gestions to those who expect babies to live 
in the homes they are planning. The 
mother in our Baby House is cook, house- 
keeper, and nurse, all in one. The re- 
quirements would not be quite so rigid if 
extra help—nursemaid or houseworker— 
were employed, but in the majority of 
homes this is not done. 

First, consider the location. In plan- 
ning a permanent home we want to feel 
sure the neighborhood children will be 
suitable friends for ours now and later. 
The house should be near enough to a good 
school that the little children need not 
cross street-car or railroad tracks; near 
stores, but not right in a business center. 

It should be a single house. It is im- 
measurably easier to love one’s neighbor if 
that neighbor’s little boy never goes clatter- 
ing up the steps while one is trying to have 
a nap, and if that neighbor does not rap on 
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floor or wall when one’s own baby cries at 
night! 

The house should be all on one floor if 
possible. Housework is easier at any time 
if it is all on one floor, but it is difficult 
indeed to care for a two-story house when 
the doctor forbids stair climbing. 

The house should be small while the 
babies are little. Even if finances per- 
mitted building at once for needs when the 
family grows up, it would not be desirable 
to do so, as the mother’s strength should 
not be taxed with caring for a large house. 
If possible, plan the first house so additions 
can be made as needed. 

Entry hall, living-and-dining room, 
breakfast-nook, two bedrooms, and bath, 
all on one floor, will be sufficient for a 
few years. The second floor can be left 
unfinished until it is required, when addi- 
tional rooms may be made there and the 
fixtures be installed in an upstairs bath- 
room. It will save expense if this extra 
bath can be planned to be directly above 
the one on the first floor, and it should be 
plumbed for when the house is built. 

Use doors between the rooms, not arch- 
ways. There are several reasons for this: 
the baby can be kept in or out of certain 
rooms without the use of gates, the casual 
caller need not see. the intimate disorder of 
the playroom, and it is possible to keep 
part of the house warm at night when the 
rest is open to cold air. A door should cut 
off the stairway also, unless it rises from 
a hall of its own, or unless the second floor 
is kept as warm as the first at all times; 
otherwise heat is lost and cold 
drafts are felt. There should 
be no sills to the interior 
doors, as much of the baby 
furniture moves on wheels. 

Windows should be set low 
so the children can stand 
safely on the floor for the 
fascinating employment of 
looking out. They should 
be made of strong glass in 
panes smaller than full-sash 
size. 

All the interior finish, walls, 
and floors should be easy to 
keep clean, waterproof where 
possible, and as nearly wear- 
proof as can be had. These 
requirements are especially 
important for the playroom. 
Wax, varnish, paint, and 
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Good Housekeeping’s House for 


linoleum are all waterproof and easily 
cleaned. If wax is used on the nursery 
floor, either on wood or linoleum, a high 
polish should be avoided. since it tends to 
make the floor slippery. 

One of the two entries to the house is the 
front door, which may boast a tiny porch 
with benches or only a small hood; there 
should be no “front porch” in the general 
meaning of the expression. The living 
porch should be at the back or side of 
the house, not in front where it is more 
public and must be used as a passageway. 
One living porch is usually enough; more 
would mean unnecessary darkening of the 
interior of the house and extra work for the 
mother in cleaning. 

Haveasmallentry hall. At first thought 
this may seem a wasteful use of space 
which might be part of the living-room, 
but it increases the privacy of the living- 
room, keeps out drafts and dirt, and 
furnishes garage space for the baby car- 
riage. .If the living-room is entered 
directly from the front door, it is not a 
suitable place for the baby to play. 

The location of the other entry, where 
deliveries are made, should be determined 
by the shape of the lot. If the lot is 
narrow with the extra space back of the 
house, it should be at the side rather than 
the back, so the play-yard will not be used 
for passage. 

The playroom may be the daytime name 
of a bedroom, the dining-room if the house 
has one, or part or all of the living-and- 
dining room. In any case, it should be 
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Study the first-floor plan, and you will see why babies are sure to like it. 
The second floor 


home. 


is to be finished later, 
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Babies 31 


near the kitchen, where mother must 
spend a number of hours each day. It 
should not be used as a passage to any 
other room, because such use would carry 
dirt into it, and also because it is incon- 
venient to pass through a fenced-off room. 
This room should be fenced so the baby 
can be left there safely when mother’s 
tasks take her out of watching distance. 

Bedrooms of parents and babies should 
preferably have a connecting door between 
them, or at worst should be separated by 
only a short hall. 

The kitchen should be small, so there 
are only a few steps across it in any direc- 
tion, but it should not be too small to serve 
as an auxiliary playroom sometimes. The 
refrigerator and storage cupboard should 
be located near the rear entry to save steps 
and cleaning when ice and supplies are 
delivered. With plenty of cupboard space 
a pantry is not needed, and with the 
refrigerator near the door and not too near 
the stove a separate refrigerator room is not 
needed. 

A breakfast nook is desirable in the Baby 
House, as it saves work for mother and is a 
nicer place for meals than the kitchen 
proper. This nook should be in, or right 
beside, the kitchen, never as far from the 
serving center as the dining-room table, or 
much of its advantage is lost. “Company” 
meals may still be served in the dining- or 
living-and-dining room. If the breakfast 
nook is placed between the kitchen and 
dining-room it may then. serve as butler’s 
pantry where salads and desserts wait their 
turn. 

The living porch is one of 
the most important parts of 
the Baby House. It should 
be at the back or side of the 
house and should be entered 
only from the house or from 
a fenced yard. It should be 
screened, and should have a 
door wide enough for a crib 
or single bed to pass through. 

There should be a good 
view of all of it from a window 
or door convenient for 
mother’s look-out. 

The railing should be high 
enough for safety and of a 
design that will not tempt 
small boys to climb. A 
hinged section of railing looks 
better (Continued on page tor) 
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It is a complete 


when baby can go upstairs himself. 
Complete plans and specifications are sold by Good Housekeeping at a moderate price 
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By Gilliam Lyon Phelps 
Painting by Dean Cornwell 


47> HIS morning the New York papers 
7h ({ @ had news from Jerusalem on the front 
pA \ ©) page: so it ever was, is, and will be. 
iy yt The Holy City has always had what 
‘ the slang of today calls “news value,” 
and no wonder, for the greatest news 
came from it, the word Gospel 
meaning simply Good News. Long 
before the Jews invaded Palestine, 
Jerusalem was important; it reached 
a climax of glory in the reign of David 
and of the grandiose Solomon. Then 
the kings of the earth brought their 
glory and honor into it, as in the 
later dream of the apostle. 

Jerusalem has been conquered, retaken, conquered again, 
razed, rebuilt, occupied by various nations and devotees of 
various religions. It has survived appalling calamities and 
apparently fatal disasters; like the fabled Phoenix, it rises 
from its own ashes, indestructible and unique. It has been 
the stage of innumerable battles; but though victor and 
vanquished soon joined the universal democracy of dust, 
the city lives. 

During the long centuries before Christ, the eyes of the 
world were frequently turned toward Jerusalem; in the 
Middle Ages, men, women, and alas! the children of Europe, 
left their bodies on the journey thither; and after the city 
had seen in the course of its strange, eventful history soldiers 
in Jebusite, Jewish, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
and Arabian armor, Englishmen, clad in the khaki of the 
twentieth century, entered its gates. Forever associated 
with the Prince of Peace, it has been the prize and goal of 
many wars. 

As its history is one long drama, so dramatic literature 
has found it a rich and fruitful theme. I open Shake- 
speare’s ““King Henry IV,” and find these lines: 





Therefore. friends, 
As far as to the sepulchre of Christ.— 
Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight,— 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy, 
Whose arms were moulded in their mother’s womb 
To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred vears ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 


What was planned in the fifteenth century happened in the 
twenticth. James Elroy Flecker, English poet, wrote in 1912: 
Then the black cannons of the Lord 
Shall wake crusading ghosts, 
And the Milky Way shall swing like a sword 
When Jerusalem vomits its horde 
On the Christmas Day pre ferred of the Lord, 
The Christmas Day of the Hosts! 


Christmas, 1914, as he lay on his deathbed, Flecker added 
a footnote. “This poem contains words that ring like 
a prophecy of events that may occur very soon.” I read 


his note for the first time at Christmastide, 1917, as the 
English army entered Jerusalem. 

In 1925, John Masefield, the English poet, wrote his 
tragedy, “The Trial of Jesus,” and in the same year the 
American poet, Don Marquis, printed his passion play, 
“The Dark Hours.” Jerusalem is as inexhaustible in litera- 
ture and in drama as it is in reality. 


The size of a country has no relation to its influence. 
Palestine is about 160 miles north and south and about 
80 east and west. Jerusalem is about the size of Bingham- 
ton, New York, but there is no city whose name is more 
universally known. And although it has a conglomeration 
of races and religions, it is quite the opposite of a melting- 
pot. It is a mingling, not a mixture; in its narrow streets 
men touch elbows, men whose worlds of thought are as 
remote as the east is from the west. 

The admirable artist, Dean Cornwell, has given us on the 
opposite page a picture so faithful and so dynamic that we 
can not only see the activity depicted, but can almost hear 
the noises and smell the odors. The East is one prodigious 
international smell, which I am quite willing to inhale from 
painted resemblances and from books of travel. Here is 
one city unpenetrated by the Ford, and yet its streets are 
choked with traffic. This particular thoroughfare is the 
Street of David in its normal condition today. It is the 
principal street of the city, and, crossed by Christian Street, 
quarters the city into Jewish, Mohammedan, Greek, and 
Christian sections. 

As I look at the colors, turbulence, and variegated crowd, 
I feel that I have seen Jerusalem without having been there; 
and this is exactly what the artist intended me to see and 
feel. If the experiment is successful on me—and it is—it 
will doubtless work in a similar fashion on most readers of 
this magazine, for experience has taught me that I am an 
average man. 

The streets of Jerusalem are about nine feet wide; they 
are as free from vehicular traffic as Venice. Laden camels 
take the place of trucks, and the sheep and the goats 
are as yet socially undivided. Observe the costumes of 
the humans; they wear racial uniforms. The floating popu- 
lation is composed of pilgrims from Mecca and Algiers, 
natives of the Sudan, now-homeless Russians, and ever- 
homeless Armenians. 

The Moslem colors are red and green, and holy-days aid 
holidays abound. These things have not changed, but the 
American gasoline-can has supplanted the oriental water-jar, 
even as in America the filling-station has taken the place 
of the saloon. 

To men of various races and religions, the name Jerusalem 
connotes varying thoughts. But to Christians it is the City 
of the Great King, and above all, the City of his Son, the 
King of Kings. We love Jerusalem because Our Lord loved 
it. Were ever words addressed to any city more tender than 
these? 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! 

It is not only the city of David, and of his Greater Son, it is 
not only the blood-stained city of the past, it gives its name 
to the Ideal City of the future, the capital of the Kingdom 
of God. 

And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a_ bride 
adorned for her husband. 

And when the saints see that City in their dreams, with its 
towers and domes and pinnacles in the eternal light, they 
sing, 

Jerusalem the Golden! 











LMOST three thousand years ago David, the 
Shepherd King, captured the city of Jeru- 
salem from the Jebusites. High on Mount Zion 
he built his citadel, and from it a subterranean 


gallery to the Gate of the Chain. Tcday a color- 
ful throng from all the nations of the world 
streams through the Street of David, which 


follows the course of that ancient passageway 
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By James Swinnerton 
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NATON! LAID OUT A GARDEN PLOT ITS A LONG,LONG WAY UP, 





WITH TREES AnpD FLOWERS IN A SANDY SPOT AND A LONG,LONG WAY DOWN 
WHAT OF (T IF THEY DO NOT Grow 7? SO WI-N! AND HER LITTLE PUP 
RIGHT NOW THEY MAKE A WONDROUS SHOW WISH THEY WERE ON HE GROUND. 
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cAn answer 
to those who, reading 
Bruce Barton’ s 
last article, asked whether 
a cultural education 
is possible for those who can not 
go to college 
who left school at fifteen, 
trod the hard road alone, 


by aman 


and ts today 
one of the best educated men 


in -Ameritca 


Meredith 


Nicholson 


NARRATIVE of personal experi- 

ence is worthless unless it is true, 

and this story of the processes by 

which I gained what may be called 
an education is as frank and accurate as I 
can make it. I shouldn’t be writing it at 
all if it were not for the hope that some boy 
or girl, denied an opportunity to go to col- 
lege, or some parent, puzzled and distressed 
because a child seems slow or stupid, may 
find comfort and encouragement in my 
confessions. 

1 was undoubtedly below the average 
child in my ability to learn. Physically I 
was far from robust, and | was shy, sensi- 
tive, preyed upon by a multitude of fears. 
I was sent to the public school at six. and 
for nine years my mother was constantly 
Visiting my teachers to try to solve the 
problem presented by my deficiencies. I 
Was convinced of my stupidity when, after 
many vicissitudes, | managed to reach the 
high school and was confronted by the 
fearsome symbols of algebra. Even before 
this my excursions in primary mathematics 
had not been brilliant, and to this day I 
find the sight of figures of any kind pro 
foundly disturbing. I was well advanced 


in manhood when it became necessary for 
me to master bookkeeping, and I set about 
it with some success, so that I was able to 
peruse a balance sheet intelligently; but by 
that time I had trained my faculties in 
other fields to a point where I knew how to 
learn what, at a given moment, it might be 
necessary for me to know, and this is the 
real burden of my story. 

My parents were poor, but it was not 
poverty that drove me from the school- 
house so much as panic over the algebraic 
signs. My mother could and did work the 
problems I carried home, but her attempts 
to explain the reason for the solutions only 
added to my befuddlement. And _ so, 
quite on my own motion, and with no very 
clear idea of what lay before me, the in- 
cident represented by the praiseworthy 
attempts of the constituted authorities of 
Indianapolis to educate me was perma 
nently closed. My teachers were fine women, 
and I remember them with gratitude for 
the patience and kindness with which they 
led me from Webb’s Reading Method on to 
that grim wall where, with a sense of dis 
couragement and defeat, 1 gave up the 
fight. 


Environment is, 
powerful factor in the upbringing of a child. 
I can see now that in spite of my inability to 
adjust myself to the educational machinery, 
I had really learned a good deal merely by 


bevond question, a 


listening to the talk at home. A good deal 
of American history was represented in 
both sides of our family. My grandfather 
Meredith, who lived next door to us, was 
the son of a Revolutionary soldier, and his 
vivid memories of his father, who had seen 
Washington face to face, linked me to ‘old 
far-off forgotten things and battles long 
This same grandfather, a printer by 
trade, had owned and edited a new spaper 
in the little town of Centerville, Wayne 
County, Indiana, back in Mexican War 
times, and he had been a Forty-niner. My 
father was a Kentuckian, farm bred, and 
faithful to the soil until arduous service in 
the Civil War ruined his health and sent 
him to town to earn a living. The home 
talk was of men and current events rather 
than of books, but it was of a nature to 
awaken my curiosity as to history and 
biography. I can’t recall a time when I 
didn’t hear politics discussed. All political 
discussion in ha ge 122) 
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oA Genevieve-Gertrude Story With 
oA Smile on Every Pace 
b § 


EACE, like a roseate cloud, hovered 
over the school-room. Unaccus- 
tomed peace—and hence roseate. 
Golden motes danced in a shaft of 
sunlight which turned the rather discour- 
aged flowers in the window-boxes to an 
amber glory, made a nimbus for Sir 
Galahad’s beautiful head in the picture 
high above Miss Hewitt’s desk, and lost 
itself in a pool of topaz about Irma’s 
twinkling, little, patent-leather pumps. 
Genevieve Gertrude, her eyes pensive, 
looked down her row. It was going to bea 
nice day. The lines had come in quietly. 
Nobody’s feet was shuffling on the floor. 
If nothing happened, lots and lots of people 
would get gold stars by their names on the 
Self-Control board. Even Peter and 


Richard was working. 
Miss Hewitt was writing in her Plan 
36 


Book. That was the book which had made 
the wrinkle between her eyes and was 
bringing her three gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. She had said so to Miss Smith, 
the pretty one, who taught in the Junior 
High. There was somepin called a Aim 
and somepin called a Result, and they had 
ought to be the same and they never was 
not if you was honest. Miss Smith said so, 
too. 

On one corner of Miss Hewitt’s desk was 
a blue vase with seven carnations in it. 
Three was white and four was pink. Irma 
had brought them. Her mother had had 
her card club the day before yesterday, 
and this morning she had let Irma and 
Genevieve Gertrude pick out the fady 
ones to bring to the teacher, but you could 
smell them some if you sniffed pretty hard. 

There was a new girl in front of 


Genevieve Gertrude. She wasn’t new for 
good, but she was visiting at Anne Kincaid’s 
house for a week, and so Anne brought her 
to school every day. Her name was 
Mignon, and all the boys was crazy about 
her. Even Richard, who never looked at 
girls a tall, was wild over Mignon. He said 
to Anne the very first day, “‘Who’s the ape 
you brought in with you?” and Genevieve 
Gertrude knew right away he thought 
Mignon was awful pretty—prettier than 
Irma even—for that was Rick’s way. His 
mother, who was the ’Stinguished Visitor 
and came to school quite often, said it was 
a hopeful sign. She said when Rick grew 
up she was going to make a dippymat of 
him over in Europe or Italy, and a dippy- 
mat weve tells what he really is thinking. 
Even kings and queens couldn’t make 
you! 
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Mignon wasn’t looking at Rick. She 
could make the boys look at her without 
doing it her own self. She was copying 
down her fractions on the yellow paper 
just as neat as anythin’. Genevieve 
Gertrude studied the smudgy line of 
figures on her own paper: 

13+34 = 14 X 24 = 2% quotient. 

No matter how hard she tried, she could 
not make a nice one, and if vou did not 
make one Miss Hewitt looked and looked 
at vou and said: 

“Now Genevieve Gertrude, is ‘hat the 
best you can do? It seems to me a little 
girl in Grade 5 should be ashamed to turn 
in that messy thing.” 

And then she picked up Irma’s paper 
and put one hand on Irma’s yellow hair 






flashing. 





and said: “Now this is something like. 
Fine, dear!” 

Genevieve Gertrude shook her red curls, 
sighed from her toes, and raised her hand. 
She would ask for another sheet and try 
again—and then her eyes widened and her 
hand dropped. 

Richard had stopped working. Richard 
was doing somepin Miss Hewitt had 
strickly forbidden! He had cut a golf ball 
open and was taking out the ’lastic inside. 
Yards and yards and yards of it lay on his 
desk behind his ’rithmetic book. And then 
he picked up a long piece, leaned over the 
aisle a little way, and snapped Mignon— 
hard—smack on her hand! 

Mignon dropped her pencil and yelled 
right out in school. ‘Oh! Somebody stuck 
a pin in my wrist!” 

*Rich-chard!” said Miss Hewitt. It was 





“Throw your mud at me. 
of turnips you 





Richard’s face was white and his eyes were 
“Come on, bullies!’’ he said. 


Nice bunch 
are—rushing a _ girl!” 


funny how Miss Hewitt always knew who 
done things, but she always did. 

Richard looked up from his ’rithmetic 
paper, where he was writing fast as any- 
thin’, and said, ‘Yes, Miss Hewitt?” just 
as if he’d never seen a golf ball in his life. 

“Richard, how many times have I told 
you that a decent boy doesn’t annoy little 
girls? I’m surprised and ashamed. Any 
one would think you’d been brought up in 
an alley instead of the beautiful home 
where you live. Bring that pin here!” 

Richard smiled the way he did when he 
was going to be awful. His eyebrows went 
high up, and he folded his arms. Genevieve 
Gertrude looked dismally at the Self-Con- 
trol board. It was not going to be a nice 
day, after all. Richard was acting up, and 
so Miss Hewitt would not read from the 
Oz book a tall. (Continued on page 185) 
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HEN the Studio and the Institute 

were asked by the Bridgeport 

Housing Corporation, in 1922, to 
furnish a four-room house for three hun 
dred dollars with everything except bed 
and table linen, the directors were con 
fronted with a real problem. The kitchen, 
though very simply equipped, had to rep 
resent Institute standards; the living 
room and bedrooms had to be pretty and 
comfortable or the Studio could not give 
its approval. So, before saying we would 
undertake it, we looked over the house. 
One of the best firms of architects in the 
country had designed it for the Bridgeport 
Corporation, and we were 
asked to complete the work 
by making the house liv 


able. When we saw the red 
brick house with white 
doorway, shown in the 


photograph at the right, we 
were so charmed with it 
that we instantly began cal- 
culating ways and means. 

We took the four main 


| 


rooms and allotted one- 


3 
This bright room has gray 
painted furniture decorated 
with rose-pink stencils 


matching the curtains; and 
a rose and yellow rag rug 
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The first of 


fhree article “stratl) 
mode houses the Studio ha fur 
nished on a budget. In February 
hall show four rooms furnished for 
$yvo; and in March, five for $1700 


quarter of $300, $75, to each, and under 
the head of each put the essentials; for in 
stance: Bedroom: bed, mattress, springs, 
bureau, chair. Such pleasant things as 
curtains, rug, lamps, bureau scarf, all had 


to come later. For the kitchen we put 
down ré frigerator, table, chairs, dishes, 
pots and pans, and floor covering. The 
range was already in the house Phen we 
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thought of these articles in terms of at- 
tractiveness, practicability, and color, and 
went shopping. We went to the local 
shops—and so we advise you to do in your 
town—and there we found most of the 
things we needed; in the furniture shop, 
the house-furnishing shop, the picture 
shop, the ten-cent store, and for one piece 
(a bureau for $5), a second-hand shop. 
Furthermore, we determined at once, 
considering the small budget and the high 
standard of our magazine policy, which rec 
ommends only reliable merchandise, that 
such things as curtains, couch cover, bed 
spreads, lamp shades, all important to give 
color and a homelike at- 
mosphere, must be made 
at home to save expense. 
Furthermore, that much of 
the attractiveness of the 
house would be determined 
by the color schemes for 
each room. We chose dull 
blue with touches of orange 
for the living-room; light 
blue and white for the 
(Continued on page 150) 


A blue-painted Windsor bed 
and chair, a blue rag rug, 
and yellow muslin curtains 
helped to make this gay 
bedroom with buff walls 
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OUR SERVICE 


Do you want to 
make your home 
more livable, more 
individual? Good 
Housekeeping 
Studio is ready to 
help you with your 
decorating prob- 
lems, whether you 
are creating a new 
house or. apart- 
ment; redecorating 
an old room; or 
planning lamp 
shades or pillows. 
Write, giving full 
information, to 
Good Housekeeping 
Studio, 119 West 
40th St., New York 
City, New York 








Blue and white combined with buff walls make a colorful kitchen. 
The linoleum, enameled furniture, and dishes repeat the same colors. 
The separate chairs and table are practical for the breakfast alcove 


BUDGET: For each room we allotted 
a certain sum, and worked out our plans 


as near that sum as possible. 


The lists 


printed below give a general idea of how 
the items in each room were apportioned 


Living-Room 
Mahogany gate-leg table. 


Overstuffed chair- 


Willow chair—natural color 

Couch, couch cover, cushions 
Wrought-iron lamp and shade 
Books and heavy book-ends 
Framed pictures and mirror 
Braided rugs of blue and yellow... 
Muslin curtains and pillow covers 


Bedroom 
Double bed, mattress and spring 
Bureau (second-hand, repainted) 
Rush seat rocker and side chair 
Mirror with gray painted frame. . 
Rag rug of yellow and rose 
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OUR FOLIOS 


The many pictures 
and practical de- 
scriptions in our 
service folios will 
help you with your 
problems of interior 
decoration: How to 
Paint Furniture, 
25c. Decorative & 
Practical Treat- 
ments for Wood- 
work & Walls, 25c. 
Principal Periods of 
Furniture Design 
since the 12th Cen- 
tury, 25c. A Span- 
ish-Italian Living- 
Room, 25c. Address 
the Bulletin Service 
Department, 119W. 
40th St., N. Y. C. 





Buff walls and blue curtains with orange binding give to this 


room color that is repeated in chairs, couch, and rugs. The 
furniture is arranged to give maximum comfort in a simple way 





TOTAL FOR HOUSE 







Second Bedroom 
Single bed, mattress, spring $33.00 
(double bed of same tyne at same 
price if preferred) 


Chest of drawers of silver birch 14.00 
Ladder-back chair, painted blue. 3.28 
Yellow rag rug—fringed ends 3.25 
$53-53 
Kitchen 

Drop-leaf table (to be painted) 8.55 

Four chairs (later to be painted 
white and blue, matching table). 16.00 
Floor covering (laid by purchaser) 15.33 
Oak ice-box with enamel lining 12.50 
Various small items for utensils 22.53 
$75.00 
SUNS 5 a1 5'o soreduasewaa’ 12.20 
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Sheets of the best quality percale —72"' x 108"', 22"' pillow-cases. The sheet 
with four rows of hemstitching costs $4.95 and the case $1.55. The single row 
\ ROOM mav be made most hemstitching—sheet $3.85, case $1. Linen sheet, hemstitched—72"'x108"', $7; 


attractive by the use of color 22" case to match $2.25. The three-letter monogram, sheet $2.40; case $1.30 

ful chintzes. In this bedroom 
the taffeta spread and dressing-table 
give the necessary contrast in color 
and material to the flowered chintz. 
A semi-glazed chintz in yellow, pink, 
or tan ground covers thischaise longue, 
the chair and stool arrangement 
making it especially practical; $85, 
crating and express extra. The taffeta 
pillows, round or oval, in any color, are 
trimmed with shaded French ribbons, 
and some have a rare bit of needlepoint 
in the center. prices from $1o to $35 
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A single blanket of all-wool is shown in the center at the top of the page. 
It is 70"' x 80'"' and bound on the ends with sateen The body color is 
rose, blue, tan, or lavender with the wide stripes in white, $5.95 each 


At right is a wool comforter 69" x 75"'. 
The quilting design shows well on the 
sateen with narrow, self-toned stripe. It 
may be ordered in the following colors: 
rose, copen, gold, or orchid; $8.75 each 








Second to the right is a comforter of the 

best lamb’s wool 72"'x 78''. It is prettily 

quilted and covered with extra heavy 

Japanese silk, $20. Rose, blue, gold, 

lavender, sand, or green may be ordered 
4 





Center above, chaise-longue throw 60"' x 72", 
heather mixture, wool basket weave, in tan, 
peach, rose, or blue, $7.50. All-wool plaid 
blankets 72"' x 84'', satin bound on the ends, 
tan, rose, blue, orchid, green, $16.50 a pair 
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This luncheon set of Italian linen with embroidery and hemstitching in écru 
is most suitable for the informal table. There are various designs, all equally 
attractive. The runner is 16'' x 44'', the six doilies each 11"' x 17", and r SHE shops are full of beautiful 
the six napkins 13'' square. This 13-piece set is reasonably priced at $12.50 linens, and by careful selectior 
the correct thing may be found 
| for each table, or for each occasion 
A For the formal table we used the Irish 
linen damask with broad satin bands, 
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{ and the napkins to match were em 
| broidered in the center. For the gate 
i leg table or refectory table. a Jong 
runner of Italian linen combined with 
4 doilies like the ones to the left above 
; may be used. For the smaller table 


the individual doilies may be set for 
each plate, or the square luncheon 
cloth shown below is equally correct. 











Tablecloth of Belgian linen damask with 
two broad satin bands. Two-yard cloth 
$8.50. The 22" square napkins to match 
have one satin band and are $10.25 per 
dozen. They may be embroidered with 
one letter as illustrated for 68c each 





HOW TO 
ORDER 
The Studio has 
chosen’ these 
linens of excel- 
lent quality 
from reliable 
New York 
shops for your 
selection, and 
you may pur- 
chase them at 
January sale 
prices. To or- 
der send check 
or money- 
order to the 
Good House- 
keeping Shop- 
Ping Service, 
119 West 40th 
Street, N. Y. C. 










To cover your table entirely use this 
hand-made cloth of Italian linen em- 
broidered with white in a new design. 
The cloth is 54'' square, and the 
napkins 14'' square; 7 piece set $17.50 


Tea napkins of extra quality white 

linen. Those at the left, 14'' square, 

have a mosaic design in one corner; 

$7.75 for the dozen. The plain hem- 

stitched ones, 13'' square, $4.50 . dozen 
4 








The Story of a Girl 
Who Could Not 
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As the Book Be rail 


O HILDEGARDE 

the world was only the 

tiny farm where she 
lived with her mother and 
her twoaunts. In the course 
of ordinary events she would 
have grown up and married 
Crispin Harlowe, her boy 
lover, who was now away at 
college. 

But Hildegarde’s mother 
died, leaving a letter written 
when she knew she « ould not 
live. From it Hildegarde 
learned that her father was 
not dead, as she had always 
been told Her mother had 
left him, and had never told 
him of Hildegarde’s birth. 
Now Hildegarde was to go to 
him and take her righiful 
place in his home. 

Crispin urged her to stay 
and marry him, but Hilde 
garde felt that she must fol 
low her mother’s advice. 


Alone she made the long 
trip to Maryland, and found . 
a welcome in her father’s home. Louis é 


Carew was alone. He had married Corinne, 


the woman who had caused Hildegarde’s 

mother to leave him, but they had been 

unhappy together, and had separated long \ 

before her death. ’ 
In her father’s house Hildegarde found 

a new existence; the careless luxury, the 

life for pleasure alone without a sense of 

duty, struck a responsive chord in her soul. 

After all, she was the child of Louis Carew 

as well as Elizabeth Musgrove. When 


Crispin came to visit her at Christmas 
time he found her changed—bewildered 
yet delighted by the froth of life about her 
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Her father’s friend and secretary, dancers. Nobody else counted. The rest gone back in the ballroom by this time.” c 
Meriweather, was at her feet, and Hilde- of the people in the ballroom were pale “She and Louis are creating a great ‘ 
garde, not knowing that her best friend, phantoms merged into a paler background. sensation. Everybody is talking about 
Sally Hulburt loved him with all her Hildegarde drew to herself all the light, them.” j 
heart, was taking his attentions for leaving the others drained of brightness ‘Louis is great stuff, isn’t he? He looks 
granted. In despair Sally engaged herselt His search for her earlier in the evening twenty years younger.” 
to Neale Winslow, a wealthy and un- had been fruitless. Passing one of the Meriweather did not say what he 
scrupulous politician whom Carew wa lower rooms he had seen Sally, a maid thought of Hildegarde. But Sally knew. 
introducing in society —for a price kneeling beside her The maid finished mending the flounce. i 

CHAPTER XVII “Come and talk to me while Iam being “Lets finda quiet corner,” Sally suggested. 
mended,” Sally said, “if you have nothing “I want your advice, Merry 
ERIWEATHER was never to better to do.” Phe quiet corner was found in a gallery 
forget Hildegarde as she was I am looking for Hildegarde.”’ which adjoined the ballroom, and where 
that night. Watching her from She was petulant. “Oh, well, I won't) Winslow’s art treasures were displayed 
his balcony. he saw herasa green keep you.” Sally and Meriweather sat on a carved 
flame streaming meteorically among the He smiled at her. “She has probably Florentine choir-seat and faced an ancient y 
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Illustrated by 
H. Crank 


suppose it would do no good to beg you not 
reath of purple grapes. 
Her voice was low 
Sally said abruptly. 
‘ve got to be free a little longer.” 


“Wait until some one comes alons 
Meriweather said, “why e 


will make you happy 
Her laugh was hard 


A ee 


her shepherdess’ dress, her eves 
L shall be happy ¢ 
am spending Neale’s money.’ 

He laid his hand on her arm. 


back and high, curved arms 
two of them were shut in like 


\s Sally turned, Merry saw in her eves, so 
e to his, a strained and wistful lool 

‘lL was mad, | think 
got to go on with it.” 





By 
Temple Bailey 


“I wish the girls would 
go back to their grand 
mothers’ ways,” Bobby 
was declaiming. “‘A man 
could save ’em from a 
mouse, and they fainted 
in his arms.— Are you 
afraid of mice?”’ he de 
manded of Hildegarde. 
“‘Well, I don’t like them,” 
she said. ‘“‘But I wouldn’t 
faint in your arms” 


He was impa 
tient. ‘‘The whole 
thing is monstrous. 
You know it, and I 
know it. And you 
are too good for 
this sort of thing, 
Sallv.”’ 


Bas 
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He saw her face 
change. ‘‘Hush, 
Neale is looking for 
me 
Meriweather’s 
glance followed 
hers \t the other 
end of the ong roon in an archway 
from which hung a priceless silver lamp, 








g 
stood Winslov il } s white brocade His 
white wig swept down on each side of 
his pale face. Even at that distance they 
caught the glitter of his diamonds. 

He saw them and spoke across the inter- 
vening space. ‘Were you looking at my 
treasures?” 

Sally told him the truth. “We were 


talking.” 

Me ry commence d her frankness. The 
thing which would help her in her dealings 
with her lover was her lack of fear of him. 

“It is time to go down to supper,” 
Winslow said. “I’ve been searching for 
vou everywhere.” 

Sally tucked her arm through his. “I 
tore my flounce and had to have it mended. 
Then Merry and I came here, and sat in 
your Florentine seat, and looked at your 
horrid little Bacchus 

“What makes vou call him horrid?” 
Winslow demande 

‘Because he laughs at life,”’ Sally told 
him, “and it isn’t a thing to laugh at. It 
is a thing to cry about. and if your little 
Bacchus had any sense, he'd know it 
\t supper Meriweather sat beside 
Hildegarde, but he might have been miles 
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her. Other men kept com 
Gresham among them—the 
looking young 5 
honors as an r 
ore his di l ~ t yt dis- 
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Bob hung over Hildegarde, asked if he 
could serve het Please e some- 
thing to do for you—throw e into the 
arena! Or let m« t off the head of a 
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Hildegarde laughed. She thought 
Gresham a nice boy. Funny. 
He wanted to fill her glass. And when 


she wouldn’t let him, he crowed with 
delight. 
“D’ve mean you don’t touch it? 


Champagne? By Jove, you don’t need it. 
The other girls drink it to jack ‘em up. 
And I’m so tired of ’em tipsy.” 

Meriweather was a man of the world. 
He knew all the patter of the younger 
crowd. But he was aware more than ever, 
while Bob Gresham talked, that he didn’t 
want Hildegarde to be like the rest of 
them. He didn’t want her to learn their 
wavs. He wanted her sitting by fireplaces 
in gardens or going up the stairs of an old 
house with a candle in her hand. 

When Graham left them, Merry said: 
“Do you know, I am wondering—? Do 
you really like all this?” 

‘Like it?” she threw her head up with a 
quick and charming gesture. “I love it. 
All my life I’ve wanted beauty, and now I 
have it.” Her glance swept the great 
room with its flower-wreathed pillars, its 


rosy lamps. “It’s like a fairy-tale. Un- 
believable romance!” 
So that was it. She was Carew’s 


daughter, liking the things he liked, want- 
ing what he wanted. The Hildegarde of 
the fireplace and of the garden had been 
only a girl lacking the opportunity to be 
luxurious. 

Well, whatever she was, he loved her, 
yet he saw little hope for the future. In 
spite of her warm friendliness, he knew 
that she really cared nothing for him. 
And besides Crispin there were others now 
in the field—Bob Gresham’s manner was 
unmistakable. And Bob could make any 
woman the fashion. 

It was after supper that Merry saw 
Hildegarde as a green flame among the 
dancers. A _ will-o’-the-wisp like Carew? 
Or an unquenchable torch of inspiration? 

It was after supper, too, that Carew sat 
in ‘a niche on the wide stairway and talked 
with an abbess in gray with a ripple of red 
beads hanging from her belt. 

“How austere you look, Ethel!” 

“J need to be, to ofiset your abandon, 
Louis.” 

“But you are not really austere.” 

She smiled at him. ‘Perhaps you don’t 
know the real me.” 

It was provocative. And she 
really very pretty with the soft folds of 
white linen concealing the lines of her 
throat and forehead and bringing out the 
fine darkness of her eyes, the delicate 
aristocracy of nose and chin. 

“What is the real ‘me,’ Ethel?” 

She ran the beads through her fingers 
like a rosary. At the end, in place of a 
crucifix, was a ball of red roses. She de- 
tached one of the roses and inhaled its 
perfume, looking at him above it with those 
dark, smiling eyes. By jove, she was pretty. 

“Give me the rose,” he said. 

She shook her head and slipped from her 
high seat. Her gown had a train and slid 
like a gray snake on the stairs. She lifted 
her hand and scattered the rose leaves. 
“Better scatter them like that than give 
them to you.” 

“Whyr” 

“You'd wonder tomorrow morning which 
woman you danced with gave it to you.” 

“T would not!” 


“You would!” 


was 


The Blue Window 


The gray train slid further down the 
stairs. He followed it, protesting. 

“IT am not so fickle as that.” 

“You are a faun.” 

He was at her side. ‘‘Well, you are not 
an abbess. I'll swear to that, Ethel. In 
spite of your nun’s gray. And some day 
you are going to give me a rose.” 

She knew that she was going to give it 
to him—some day. She wanted to give it 
to him now. But she, too, knew how to 
play the game. One must never give 
Louis easily the thing he asked for. 

“IT must look for Sally,” she said, and 
left him. 

Sally was in the ballroom with Winslow. 
Most of the guests had gone. Once more 
the great room seemed to dwarf its oc- 
cupants. Sally, seeing her mother far at 
the other end, said, 

“Thank you, Wolf, for a very happy 
time.” 

“Why do you call me ‘Wolf’?” he 
demanded. 


MARY 
By Ladd Frisby Morse 


Do you think that Mary, 
When the Christ was small, 
Happily to Joseph 
Boasted, “‘See how tall!’’? 


“SEE how tall our son is, 
Tall and strong of limb!”? 

Did she in the doorway, 
Proudly measure him? 


DI she to a neighbor, 
Tell of how he’d plan 

Things they'd do together, 
When he was a man? 


Or pip she, as she altered 
Cloak and tunic’s hem, 

Hide her face in anguish 
At the length of them? 


“Because I met you in a forest.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said 
impatiently. 

Sally didn’t explain. There was, in- 
deed, no tactful explanation. So she said 
“I shall feel very small in this big house.” 

“Vou are big enough to fill it for me,” 
he told her gallantly. 

“JT don’t want to be married for a long 
time, Neale.” 

“What do you mean by ‘a long time’?” 

“Months and months.” 

“Why delay?” 

“Oh, one’s girlhood is so short. 
married life so long.” 

It was a poignant note. But his egotism 
glanced away from it as an arrow from an 
iron shield. 

“J shall make you happy, Sally. We'll 
travel everywhere. See everything. And 
there won’t be a wish of your heart that I 
shall be unwilling to grant.” 

What did he know of the wishes of her 


And 


heart? What did he know of the Saliy who 
would have shared a crust with the man 
she loved? Well, he should never know. 
Her head went up, and she gave him a gay 
little glance. 

“T walked in a forest, and the Wolf ate 
me up. But he is a nice Wolf.” 

Neale was smiling. “So that was what 
you meant.” 

Sally was truthful. “Well, it was part of 
what I meant,” she told him, and went to 
join her mother. 


XVIII 


ELIA explained the change in Hilde- 

garde better, perhaps. than any of the 
others. “She cert’n’y am be-witched,” she 
told Sampson. “Eve’y since that ball at 
Mistuh Winslow’s Miss Hildegarde’s been 
playin’ aroun’ like a cat in the wind.” 

If Delia had set herself to coin a phrase, 
she could not have found one more fitting 
to describe the Hildegarde of the moment. 
“Like a cat in the wind” was the excited, 
shining, graceful creature who had re- 
placed the old Hildegarde. “Like a cat 
in the wind” described perfectly the effect 
of the mysterious forces which had caught 
her up and which kept her spinning around 
until she was assailed by a sort of mental 
and spiritual dizziness. 

“T feel,”’ Miss Anne said with some dis- 
may to Ethel Hulburt, ‘that when I 
planned that costume, I sowed dragon’s 
teeth.” 

Mrs. Hulburt stared. “What in the 
world are you talking about, Anne?” 

Miss Anne was a bit vague. “Oh, you 
know, there’s that old story about the man 
who sowed dragon’s teeth and reaped a 
crop of warriors. That costume seemed to 
have an affinity with all the dead and gone 
Carews. Anyhow it brought out in 
Hildegarde everything that has made the 
men and women of our family fascinating 
since the beginning of time. I never had 
it. But Louis has, and now—Hildegarde.” 

The two women were having lunch at the 
tea-room on Charles Street where Sally and 
Hildegarde were to join them. Miss Anne 
and her niece now spent most of their days 
in town, and many of their nights. Hilde- 
garde had so many invitations. Everybody 
wanted her. 

“You needn’t blame yourself about the 
costume, Anne,”’ Mrs. Hulburt comforted. 
“What’s in the child would have come out 
anyhow. Up to this time there’s been the 
effect of her mother’s influence. But it 
couldn’t last forever. And now she’s 
thrown it off. That’s a part, too, of what 
attracts people to her—the mystery. 
Nobody knew through all those years that 
Louis had a daughter.” 

“The distressing thing,’”? Miss Anne as- 
serted, “is that we can’t afford a popular 
débutante. But Louis won’t listen to rea- 
son. He says he'll eat and drink and be 
merry—and end in the poorhouse. You 
know that sort of thing.” 

“What does Hildegarde think about it?” 

“She told her father flatly she wouldn’t 
have any more new clothes, and that he 
mustn't entertain for her. But she loves it. 
You can see that. And Louis is_ in- 
ordinately proud of her. He says it’s a 
shame she shouldn’t have her chance.” 

“Well, it is,” Mrs. Hulburt agreed. 

“T won’t ride for a fall,” Miss Anne said 
with decision. (Continued on page 142) 




















" O YOU think you are playing quite fair, Sally?” he asked 
*‘Perhaps not. 


But, Neale—if you feel that I must marry 
you in June, I’m afraid I can’t marry you at all.” As if she had 
struck him, a red flush flamed across his whiteness. He knew that 


she meant it and that her world and his world would laugh at him 
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JANE REGNY JANE REGNY LENIEF 
With a coat of covert cloth lined in shaved The costume in the center is founded on A 
lamb, short, open knicherbockers of water the Hussar uniform, consisting of long 
proof covert cloth are worn over long, trousers and a closely fitted coat of English 
woolen stockings which match the gloves water proof cloth in a smart yellow shade 
For sports frocks, Rodier’s patterned A gray rubberized material makes the ex- 
kashas are first favorites. This one (left) cellent coat above, which is lined with white 
is in a zigzag pattern of dark blue, gray shaved rabbit. A small steel buckle holds 
and beige, with a skirt of the plain dark blu the strap at the collar and on the sleeves 
The charming sports costume from Goupy ' 


is of a hand-woven material, in basket ae 
squares. The blouse of citron yellow is — ¥ 
bound with dark blue to match the skirt 
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For Winter Snows, Summer Suns, Country or Town Wear, 


Fashion Lays Down Definite Rules for the Well-Dressed Woman 


HE ‘“jolliest of all months” is a 

title well-earned by January, for 

be it skiing or swimming, this versa- 

tile month offers-all sports to sports lovers. 
But what havoc only forty-eight hours 
can play with one’s wardrobe! For, 
fascinating as sports are, each particular oc- 
casion demands a correct costume that will 
add to the fun of the day. 
For winter sports, clothes 
are divided into two types 


HELEN KOUES, Director 


worn. 
the hours when the sun begins to go down. 
This coat is frequently fur-lined. 


For different sports, different shoes are 


required. For skiing, the regular ski-boot 
necessary, under which a_ ski-sock 


is 


worn over the regular stockings and rolled 
over the top of the boot. 





—trouser or knickerbocker 
suits, and suits with skirts. 
Women who indulge in 
active sports—skiing. or 
skating—-wear some form 
of knicxerbocker suit; 
either the long trousers 
which are full above the 
knee and laced or buttoned 
below it, knickerbockers, 
or a divided skirt. With 
this, a sweater and a coat, 
which is never longer than 


knee-length. are usually 


A heavy top-coat is essential for 


is 


These are also 





































































































comfortable for snow shoeing. Otherwise, 
shoes are usually of the heavy laced type 
with short uppers, worn with woolen socks. 
Abroad, for sports in Switzerland, some 
women prefer long gaiter-stockings, and 
some puttees. These. however, are rare 
in this country. Color is often introduced 
into the costume by the accessories, bright 
stockings, 
and simple woolen caps or 
smadl leather hats. 

All materials are hard 
woven and of the smooth- 
finished variety in order to 
keep out the damp air of 
melting Dressed 
leather is good, also rub 
berized materials such as 
the gray coat from Lenief 
shown on the opposite page. 

For indoor wear in cold 
the regulation 
sports !ro¢ k, like the models 
from Nowitzky and Lelong 
(Continued page 182) 


scarves, gloves, 


snows. 
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The coat ail 


Rodier ¢ 


ind collar; the front hite 


is of & 


with gold ribbon edges. Above: a charming 





with pale grav; with it are x 
hat. The other, a plaited frock, 
popular and becoming color, bois de rose, and 
its neck-line held in by hand-run tucks, while the 


ts of 


cain 


ha 





tts of a heavy white otton ma- 

* 7 wer y*s 7 oo ‘at rs » g : 
terial stitched in an all-over pattern of orange. Premet’s 
coat of white taffeta is quilted tn white silk, and 


trimmed with touches of gold ribbon at the sides and 
on the sleeves Fon 


neo 
for southern wear ts a parasol of white ostrich feather 
Aft right are two of the newest tvpes of crépe fr 
one ts in wine red—verging on the red pur ple—trimmed 


wn pale gray stockings and 
in immensel\ 
, 
rest 


of the frock ts tn fine box-plaits; embroidered pockets 
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creates the straight 


Doeuillet 


velvet costume at right vhich 
introduces the new back ful- 
mess in the cape across the 
shoulders. The smart high 


collar and cuffs are of ermine, 
and are trimmed with the 
ermine tails, thus repeating a 
touch of the black of the frock 


Many interesting things are 
being done by the Parisian 
couturiers to accustom the eye 
to a higher waistline. One of 
the most pleasing ways is the 
up-in-the-front movement of 
the girdle, as the two-piece frock 
below, This dress is 


Jaskioned of lemon yellow crépe 


SHOWS. 
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LUCIEN LELONG 


At left below is a good sports costume made by Mary Nowitsky, from 
Rodier’s small-checked wool jersey woven with a rib like corduroy, in beige 
The edges are bound with brown leather to match the leather 


and brown. 
hat. 


NOWITZEY 





SS 


Coats of dressed leather are very smart for sports wear. 
is in dark red, and with it are worn a matching crépe frock and hat 





The one below 





Sketched at the Ritz in Paris 
was this pretty Lelong frock 
Jashioned of dark blue georgette 
and velvet, embroidered with 
sequins of gold and touches of 
red silk. The full sleeves, high 
collar, and shirred  skirt— 
and shirring is smarter than 
godets—are all worthy notes 


Field flowers in all their natural 
colors were chosen as the de- 
sign for the lovely printed velvet 
Jrock below from Blanche 
Lebouvier. The V-neck, band 
around the bottom, and soft 
bow at the waist are of plain 
white crépe marocain, matching 
the background of the velvet 
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In this season of bright colors 
black stands out and announces 
itself as being distinctly smart 
An extremely chic model is the 
coat al right, fashioned of black 
broadcloth and trimmed with 
wide bands of beige Turkish 
fox on the collar and cuffs, and 
around the bottom of the coat 


The delightful costume de- 
signed by Lanvin, below, is of 
beige kasha trimmed with a 
cream and brown fur handled 
in a novel and attractive man 
ner—this is a season of fur 
trimming. and it appears in a 
variety of unusual and interest 
ing wavs. Sketched at the races 


LANVIN 








Sketched at the races was the 
Lanvin coat al left, of gray 
velours de laine, the lovely 
straight lines of which have 
been enhanced with bands of 
gray squirrel and silver. With 
this coat is worn a black velvei 
hat created by Reboux, which 
jl wes bec yminel\ off the face 














In shaded tones of gray, the 
coat below is made of a 
specially woven material which 
looks like embroidery. This 
type of coat remains straight 
in line; in fact, all sports coats 
are apt to be straight, particu 
larly in the back, though the 
front may fold over amply 
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How toSClve 
CIhe Cfavbion Department 


If Tou Would Dress Smartly 


Study the pages of the Fashion Department each 
month for there we show models actually being 
worn by the smart women in New York and Paris 


If You Would Shop in New York, 


let the Shopping Service buy for you by mail the pretty 
clothes from Fifth Avenue shops which are illustrated 
and which we know to be smart and of good value 


If “You Would Shop in You r Own Town. 
buy there what you would buy in Fifth Avenue shops by 


purchasing trade-marked ready-made clothes which we 
recommend and which a reliable manufacturer protects 





forty Clothes Are In.a Realm of Their Own Wher 
ofim| li iby and , ofl itability Ri SIF ‘D_D 


BONWIT TELLER BERCR IBIE & TCH 
A natural kasha two-piece frock with crew neck, like the An excell 
model pictured above, is smart for golf. The sports suit in either navy, tan, 
above, of imported Harris tweed in a gray or brown mix tons. Any of these 


lure, is appropriate for 


NFORTUNATELY, it is unusual to 
see a woman well-turned-out for 
riding either side-saddle or astride 


—and altogether too usual to see such 
violations of good form and comfort as 
the jockey cap, hair flying, velvet coat, ill- 
fitting breeches, atrocious and all 


walking or g 


boots, 


the other items of bad form that are con- 
stantly seen on the road, in the movies, and 
on the stage where every detail is incorrect. 


eneral country 

















“wear 


With such examples as these before us, it is 
small wonder that the popular idea of 
habits is so mistaken. 

If every detail of the art of dressing for 
riding is once understood, one needs trouble 
no more, as it is the one fashion for women 
that changes so little that the same habit 
may be worn indefinitely. Though the 
habit of a hundred years ago may now 
seem odd with its big sleeves, small waist, 


ent sports coat of 


ene 





fours Pood 


worumbo camel’s-hair comes 
or oxford, and has smart leather but- 
altractive sports or riding clothes may 


be purchased through Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


and voluminous skirt, still the high hat, 


the stock, vest, and general masculine ap- 
peara! remain in the side-saddle habit 
worn })y the women of today. 


Since riding is more a man’s sport, the 
clothes are thoroughly masculine in spite of 
the skirt for the side-saddle. And as riding 
is an all-weather sport and hard on your 
clothes, they must be practical. 

In ordering a riding habit, 


the most 
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For cross-saddle hacking, jodphor breeches (left above) of 
tan whipcord and coat of herringbone tweed are smart. 
Russet or tan cavalry twill breeches worn 
melion coat are the correct habit for cross-saddle hunting 


Important thing is that it should be of good 
material, well-cut and well-fitted. In this 
discussion, the correct habit for the cross- 
saddle shall be taken up first. Women 
Must realize when using this saddle, which 
as Come so much to the fore in recent 
years, that they are riding as men ride and 
therefore they should copy to some extent 
mans dress. It is permissible for men, 


when in full dress (that is, hunting dress), 


with a black 


to wear white breeches with a pink coat 
and high hat. Indeed, it is absolutely 
obligatory to wear white breeches with the 
pink coat. A pink coat, however, has no 
place in a woman’s wardrobe. No woman 
in the least desiring to be properly turned- 
out, should ever wear either a pink coat 
or white breeches. Except in this detail 
women can follow more or less the generally 
accepted customs that have influenced the 


When one rides side-saddle, 
altractive habit for hacking 
whipcord or melton (ri thove 
stock, black boots, and eithe high hat or black 


1 grav or tan tweed makes an 
for hunting, a habit of either 
is worn with 


/ 
Mile 


Derby 


well-turned-out man in the hunting field 
for generations. With the cross-saddle, 
the only full dress that should be worn by a 
woman consists of a black melton coat, tan 
whipcord or Bedford cord bree¢ hes, a white 
stock, and a plain Derby hat with string 
guard which is attached from the back of 
the hat brim to the loop inside the coat 
collar. A crop with a thong may be carried 
in the hunting field. (Continued on pase 133) 











Will Buy for You in 
“New York /bops 


Semi-Made Dress 


Tie semi-made dre rhove, 
of cotton crepe omes cut 
out ith the hand hem- 
Stitching file broad loth 
‘ uw, cuff and pockets 
cn rrel "? He / { ve laer 
h direct w ” 
pleling the d hicl 
r ly dov } hour 
jime; ma Ir j 
Oli ” jt 
¥ 


& " 
HOW TO ORDER Q me 


Write to Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
City, sending check or money-order 
together with complete description 


\| The black crépe satin princess frock at left above has collar and scarf trimmed 
\} heige or French blue « ré pr > 10 lo 20; $20. 50. Right abo wm atlernoon 
\\ ! 


ith chiffon velvet over-blouse—the high collar and sash are lined with meta 








woman and equally becoming to the young girl ts this frock of navy blue, black 
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This unusually smart ¢ 
piece jersey frock has 
new collar that may 
worn high or open, ra 
sleeves, and kick pla 
navy or henna; 14 to 
splendid value at $y 





ith j 


frock 
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” 
$25 


! ; 
th 
hy and georgette crépe skirt with matching silk slip, wine or black; 14 lo 20; $48. Left; | 
“? \ smartly tailored frock of brown or blue tweed has two interesting inverted plaits | ~ sig 
if down the side-back; 14 to 18; 36 to 42; $22.50. Right; ideally suited to the large 1 | ne 


uine crépe de Chine with beige vest; the back ts plain; 34 to 5 pri 















$1.05 each is the 
price 
of the hand-made 
vest and step-ins 
al right of white 
batiste, trimmed 
with real Irish 
edging; the vest 
comes in sizes 34 
to 42; the step-ins, 
19 to 23 inches. 
The two- pic ce 
batiste set, below, 
comes in white or 
peach, trimmed 
with varicolored 
embroidery and 
hemstitching; 36 
to 42; the sel, $1.05 


reasonable 









HOW TO ORDER 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City, 
will gladly purchase for you any of the 
lovely articles illustrated on these two 
pages. Just send them full informa- 
tion regarding size and color desired, 
together with check or money-order 





The Philippine nightgown above, of 
white nainsook, is all hand-made and 
beautifully embroidered. In sizes 15 to 
18; 30 to 42, it is splendid value at $1.05 
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The lovely négligée pic- 
tured at right is of ex- 
cellent quality crépe de 
Chine, lined with white 
wool albatross and 
trimmed with ostrich 
feather collar and cuffs. 
It comes in turquoise 
blue, pink, vellow, or 
coral; 34 to 4o; $16.05 
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$2.05 will pur- 
( hase the tailored 
combination atleft, 
which comes in 
peach or flesh 
Chine 
lrimmed with hem- 
stitching and em- 
brotide re d dots; 34 
to 40. The dainty 
hand-made batiste 
nightgown and 
combination  pic- 
lure d in the center 
are trimmed with 
real Irish lace 
and double hem- 
stitching; sizes 


lo 42; $2.05 


crépe de 


34 
each 







omes in apricot, 


French bi ‘¢, orchid, or 


“sy 
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ne neck-line edged with real filet lace . French piads, and roses R | | 
arm to the nightgown above of flesh, peach, or velloz crépe de i bt \ 
nt jlo jo; $4.4 1f left ts an attractive, hand-made, nainsook slip 5 
trimmed with double hemstitching and a dainty embroidered motif: it > , i , 
has a deep shadow hem: 6 to 14; price $1.05 Excellent for the sheer ¢ i 
Y the p at right of baronette satin which has a becoming sHeen, j ; \ 
: . : : 4 Xs 
im tan, navy, black, gray, while, or pink; sizes 34 to 44; price $2.65 . f 
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HOW TO ORDER io , 
Write to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City, sending a complete 
description of the articles desired—stating both size 
and color—together with a check or money-order 
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Flesh or peach crépe de Chine finished with real filet lace. footin g, and French plaits fashions J 
the step-in chemise at left; 34 to 42; $3.95. The dainty crépe de Chine slip in the center has ! 
dec p shadow hem and is trimmed with two rows of lace around th bottom and one at the lop; 
flesh or white; 34 to 44; $8.95. ¢ répe de Chine vest (sizes 34 to yo), and step-ins (109 to 23 in.) : 
center right, are trimmed with hemstitching, hand featherstitchir , and tucks; $2.95 each 2 
Combination of white 


w pink crépe de Chin un cream nel and embroidery; 34 to 42; $ 
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Ce nler: re mode ling 
old sleeves First: 
acquire d long sleeves 
of plaited chiffon; 
second: a new circu- 
lar section changed a 
formerly tight sleeve; 
third’ a full sleeve 


Ne 


An Ingenious Mind, 


ho deling 





vat 





AnAr 


and Go od Taste 


Lend New Interest to Old Frocks 


FEW well-considered alterations to 
sleeves, neck-line, and hem-line, the 
essential points which may make 
or mar the success of a costume, are often 
the means of making last season’s frock 
smart in every detail. Should the sleeves 
be short on a gown when the mode is long, 
or vice versa, or the skirt even one little 
inch too long or unbecomingly short, the 
object is defeated, and the frock remains 
obviously last year’s model. 
As for the length of your skirts, be 
governed by grace and good taste, as well 


By Caroline Gray 


as fashion’s decrees, even though length- 
ening or shortening as may be found 
necessary to suit the season’s requirements. 

Last season’s dress of sports silk or crépe 
de Chine may successfully be converted 
into an attractive frock for the quiet 
evenings at home by the addition of full- 



































































length sleeves made of straight sections of 
matching silk or chiffon, gathered into the 
short kirrono sleeve or the wide armhole, 
and at the wrist gathered into narrow 
bands that tie or button. The skirt, which 
perhaps has been straight and narrow, 
may take on lines of greater fulness by 
adding double inverted plaits of the same 
material as the sleeves at the side seams or 
in the front. The latter method would 
necessitate slashing the center front of the 
skirt from the bottom of the hem up about 
twenty inches (Continued on page 192) 


De tled ch iffon godets 
and tte completely 
formed a IR 
frock thre skirt ‘of 
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assumed a light wrist 





Above: sufficient ful- 















































fon flounces in three 
different shades re- 
sulted In a new SU- 
houelte for another 





ness for the new mode 














Center: last summer s 
silk was given ne 
character by the add 





was given this skirt 
by the insertion of in- 


verted, plaited 



































tion of circular godets 


in the skirt and long 


streamers which hung 











SCC- 
tions at the — side 
Seams. To its com- 
panion, circular sec- 


tions of striped 
material (also used on 
































from the shoulders 
and tied low in the 
back The godels and 


tie may be fashioned 








the waist of the frock) 
gave a smart new 
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touch. An ingenious 
mind cleverly re- 
vamped last year’s 
wool dress, pictured 
at immediate right, by 
combining with it a 
plaid fabric on skirt, 
and collar 
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velvet frock at im- 
an , 
mediate left became 


smarter and more be- 


coming this season, 
when it acquired an 
uneven hem-line, 


in the sleeves and 


ide of [he 


flare 





on iefi s skirt 
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Ready-Made 
Clothes 

















“By their trade-mark you shall 
know them” is an axiom we 
wish to impress upon our read- 
ers, for the manufacturer stands 
behind his mark, and so does 
Good Housekeeping. The trade- 
marked garments shown each 
month are probably in your 
own shop. If they aren't, write 
Good Housekeeping, and we will 
tell you the name of the dealer 


nearest you who has them 














An interesting new spring 
material called mopac 
rayon, was used for the 
one-piece house-dress 
above, which is finished 
with a tailored white vest 
and bindings of the same 
material on the sleeves 
and po kets. It comes 
in yellow, green, lavender, 
or French blue; sizes 16 to 
42, and may be purchased 
for approximately $10 


Blue chambray with a 
white linene rolled collar 
makes the practical uni- 
form at left, worn by the 
cencral housework maid 
This straight-line uni 
form with loose bell, 
patch pockets, and link 
cuff meets all require 
ments of comfort and good 


taste It is reasonably 
priced at about $3 and 
comes in sizes 34 lo 40 
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Pongee is another spring 
fabric favored for house 
‘and morning dresses. The 
model pictured at right 
is especially smart, com- 
bining natural  pongee 
with blue and gold collar, 
cuffs, and vest; or natural 
with blue and tangerine; 
34 lo go; about $10 


A colton and silk 
novelly material makes 
the attractive printed dress 
below, which comes in 
navy and gray; black and 
white; tan and blue; or 
green and white. It 
comes in sizes 16 lo 46 in- 
clusive, and is reasonably 
priced at about $6.95 
































A plaite d jabot adds a 
pleasing feminine touch 
lo the dress at left This 
frock is all hand-made 
and come tw / ren h Alive ¢ 
maise, green, while, or 
lavender washable — silk 
wtth white collar, jabot, 
and turn-over cuffs; in 
12€S 34 lo 4o; for aboul $10 


a frock that is as 

it is pretty, 

fashiened of 

i lk and may be 
had in lovel pa le! colors 
reen, yellow, while or 
French blue In es 16 
lo 46, it may | irchased 
throughout the country 


for approximately $10 
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A forget-me-not 
and bow-knot design 
in blue applique 


.wakes the charming 
quill on bed at 
right. Hot-Iron 
Patiern No. 50905, 
25c, carries  pat- 
terns for the quilt 
with full directions 

Double pattern is 
45 The hooked 
rug on the floor 
has a quaini de 

sign. For informa 

tion read below 
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Quilting ‘Designs and Hooked Rugs that Everybody Loves 


The hooked rug which has such a perfect sel- 
ting in the boudoir, above, is made with a 
new needle that greatly simplifies the making 
of hooked rugs, as the work goes more rapidly 
than in the old method. This little welcome 
mat with its quaint design is 32 inches long 
and 16 inches in the widest part. Pattern 
No. 808, which carries the design tinted on 
burlap ready to be worked, costs $1.60, in- 
cluding the needle and complete directions for 
making. Fourteen skeins of yarn in black, 
old blue, gold, and white cost $3.50. Frame 
to work on is $1. Complete cost of rug pat- 
tern, needle, wools, and frame is $6.10. To 
order pattern, or materials for rug, send check 
or money-order to Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, I19 W. yoth St., New York 























HOW TO ORDER 
Read captions carefully before or- 
dering. Except where otherwise 


specified in captions, all patterns or 
pamphlets listed may be ordered 
from Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


NEW 
NEEDLEWORK 


SUPPLEMENT 
10c 


Anne Orr’s latest supplement carries 
S pages of interesting designs for 
needlework. It is designed es pecially 
for gifts that are suitable throughout 
the year. Many of the designs 
shown have working diagrams and 
com plete directions. Send toc to 
tnne Orr, Good Housekeeping 


for pillow-shams. 


The crocheted medallions on the opposite 
side of the page make a handsome spread and 
pillow-sham set combined with linen or un- 
bleached muslin. Printed Pamphlet No. 
5900, 25c, carries working pattern and direc- 
tions for making the large medallion (30x30 
in.) for a spread and smaller one (10x16 in.) 
This pamphlet also has 
directions for making a dining-table set from 
same design. With heavy starching, the 
set will keep fresh for weeks. Hot-Iron 
Pattern No. 59-902, 25c, carries 2 patterns 
of flower-pot design, below, and 2 of basket 
design, left, for appliqué on quilts. These 
designs may be appliquéd and quilted in 
small, separate blocks and then joined 
together, thus making them easy to handle 
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In a boudoir with Colonial 
furnishings these Colonial 
fi cures are pe rhe i, and 
charmingly dainty carried 
out in colored embroidery or 
silhouette. Hot-Iron Pat 
tern No. 5906, 25c, carries 
the large medallion for 
counterpane; also dire 

tions for embroidering it on 
voile and finishing with 
lace footing. Hot-Iron Pat- 
tern No. 5007, 25¢, has 
smaller figures for em 

broidering on scarves or 
painting on window shades 


Below is a hooked rug of Oriental design 
Hot-Tron Pattern No. 3603; 25¢, with directions. 
27 shkeins yarn for rug cost $8.10; hook, 2 
F For materials write 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service; 
To match rug, and 
seen below it, is a Japanese design for patch 
work quilt from Hot-Iron Pattern No. 5901, 25¢ 


burlap, 20c; frame, $1.50. 


pattern write Anne Orr. 


The rose de sign on the bed 
al right is a very popular 
one for pak hwork quilts. 
This one ts in rose and 
green patchwork with the 
alternate squares quilted 
in the same design. This 
design may be carried out 
attractively on curtains, 
boudoir pillow, or other 
accessories for the room. 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 
59-2301, 25¢, carries 2 
of these designs with di 
rections for applying 
‘hem for various pur 
po in the boudoir. 
Double pattern is 15 








































blocks are joined 
Hot-Iron Pattern No 
pane designs and directions. Double pattern, got 
Hot-Iron Pattern No 


signs for scarf at left or bedroom set to match spread 
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These Colonial figures have 
many uses Painted in 
silhouette on the window 
shade, on parchment paper 


for a lamp shade, or as a 


tiny silhouette picture for 
the wall, they are delightful. 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 5908, 
25¢, carries 4 of each of 2 
different designs; also di 
rections for painting on 
parchment paper. id 
dress Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service for 
parchment paper; 42 in 
width, goc yd.; 36 in. 75¢. 
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stitch design below is for center block of a 
Design is 14 in. square; block, 22 
Four other blocks carry smaller designs; ali 
with machine hemstitching 


5902, §0c, carries counter 
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003, 25c, has smaller di 





The hooked rug in picture 
at left has a rose pattern 
and could be pleasingly 
used with the quilt of rose 
design. Pattern No. Sto, 
which has rug design 
tinted on burlap 
(24 x 36 in.) costs $1.85, 
including special needle 
and directions for mak 
ing. 31 sketns of varn 
in shades of green, rose 
black, and buff cost $7.75 
The frame costs $1. Pat- 
terns and materials com 
plete, $10.60. Order from 
Good Housek epingShop 


ping Service, New York 


Without pretense she let herself be happy 


L THE worried intensity which had been the undercurrent of Lucie’s 
social triumphs fell away from her under the spell of the late after 


A" 


noon and Roger’s presence. 
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Mary SYNON’S 
Appealing 


Story of a Girl 
Whose Heart 
Went Pioneering 
Against Her 
Will 


Illustrated by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


UCIE BURTON came home from 

the Shirley Manor School a 

little sister of the rich, with a 

charming manner, a wardrobe of 

gay and correct fashions, a speaking ac- 

quaintance about the diplomatic corps of 

her country’s capital, and a promise of 

eternal friendship from the three of her 

schoolmates who were socially registered 
in the summer colony of her town. 

With the brightness of a cardinal she 
flamed into the shabby house which her 
mother had striven to make glad for her 
return. There were garden roses every- 
where, in the tall silver vases which had 
been her Grandmother Waller’s, in the 
nicked Coalport bowls which a Burton had 
brought to the Middle West in prairie- 
schooner days, in the glass holders which 
Charlotte Burton had bought in the ten- 
cent store, in the basket which a president’s 
wife had given to Aunt Frances Loring. 
The old maple four-poster in Lucie’s room 
flaunted a candle-wicked spread so imita- 
tive of the original, long since worn to 
shreds, that the girl knew it for her 
mother’s patient handiwork. The floors 
shone with polish, the windows with 
cleanliness, but the stretcher table at which 
Burtons of Concord had entertained resi- 
dent philosophers and visiting potentates 
could not cover the worn spots in the rug, 
and the silver service which had once 
gleamed for Lafayette could not hide the 
pecling of the wallpaper. 
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Every garment Lucie hung in the big closet em- 
phasized Aunt Frances’ point that her extravagance 
had gone beyond the limit of her father’s purse 


For a moment, as she glimpsed the de- 
tails of that shabby-genteel poverty from 
which school had removed her for a little 
while, Lucie’s brightness clouded, but she 
turned to her mother with sure realization 
of the desire for praise which she knew 
to be hiding behind the stiff skirts of Char- 
lotte’s pride. 

“Tt’s lovely,” she said, almost too 
hastily. ‘“‘You’ve made it beautiful,” she 
declared, but her eyes again took stock 
of the run-down place of the garnered 
treasures with the terrible frankness of 
youth. 

‘*How can I ever let him see this?” she 
thought, her cheeks flushing in knowledge 
that she was measuring the familiar place 
by the fear of Mark Bramley’s reaction 
to it. 

Beneath the current of her answers to 
her mother’s questions her mind ran in 
remembrance of the settings in which 
Mark had seen her, the spacious Long 





Island house where she had visited his 
brother’s daughter, the opulent New York 
hotels where they had stayed as a matter 
of course, the vachts, the motors, the 
assured background of wealth such as the 
Doanes, and the Wisharts, and the Spen- 
cers had brought to their summer homes 
on the lake, but which the rest of the town 
could not hope to copy. How was Mark 
going to accept this shambling house, 
these dull rooms—if he came? Dared she 
let him see these glaring evidences of her 
poverty until she was sure that he loved 
her? It wasn’t, she told herself, that he 
could be affected consciously by the 
knowledge that she wasn’t what he had 
believed her to be in the gorgeous days and 
splendid nights of their meetings. It was 
only that the process of readjustment 
might swing down the delicate balance of 
judgment on the side against her. 

“T can’t let him come here,”’ she decided, 
while she stared resentfully at the faded 
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chintz of couch and 
chairs, at the hopeless 
ness of grilled wood 
work, and the general 
drabness of the big 
rooms. 

As if in justification 
of the attitude she 
strove to conceal she 
began to talk of the 
year she had left be- 
hind. She had spent 
the Christmas holidays 
with the Carringtons 
in Bermuda and had 
gone with the Bram- 
leys to New York for 
Easter. The Bramleys 
had taken her, too, up 
to New London for the 
races 

“They’re going to 
Alaska in July,” she 
told Charlotte, trying 
to make her tone cas- 
ual, “‘and they plan to 
stop over here for a 
day to coax you to let 
me go with them.” 

“I suppose we could 
manage,’’ Charlotte 
tried to say without 
terror, but the old look 
of panic, which had 
been effaced in the 
first joy of Lucie’s 
homecoming, flashed 
out again. “I wonder 
i,” 

‘*T told them I 
couldn’t,” Lucie said, 
‘‘because I’m going 
to visit Cousin Julia.” 

“But she’s abroad.” 

“I know that, but 
they won't.” 

‘‘But perhaps 
The introspective gaze 
which Jud and Waller 
called the “dollar-and- 
cents look’? deepened 
in Charlotte’s eyes. 

“I didn’t want to 
go.” 

‘“‘Really, dear?’’ 








Charlotte’s voice lifted 
in relief. 

‘‘Really.’’ She 
turned away lest her 
eyes betray the lie. 
demanded. 
to meet me?” 

“He'll be home early,” Charlotte said. 
“He hasn’t been very well lately, and he’s 
been having trouble at the plant. He 
made a bid on a contract with the old 
price of some material. The price jumped 
before the contract was let, but he won the 
award, and so he has to go through with 
it. He’s losing money on it, and it worries 
him frightfully. Don’t say anything to 
him about it, though,’ she warned Lucie 
“He wouldn’t want you to know it.” 

“I won’t,” the girl promised. It was so 
characteristic of her mother, she thought, 
to enforce secrecy about the unpleasantness 
which she unburdened. “I’m going up to 
see Aunt Frances,” she said, anxious to 
avert continuation of the doleful confidences 
which Charlotte had so evidently saved 
for her return. 

be 


‘“How’s Dad?” she 
“And why didn’t he come 





Beneath the current of Lucie’s answers to her mother’s questions her 
—the spacious Long Island house where she had visited his brother’s 


“You’d better,” Charlotte advised. “You 
know how sensitive she is about every- 
thing.” 

The old woman, however, bolstered by 
countless pillows in the center of the room 
she had chosen for her own when she had 
descended, bag and baggage, upon the 
Burtons a dozen years before to become 
a non-paying and continuous guest, 
seemed testy rather than touchy at her 
grandniece’s call. “It’s a wonder you came 
home at all,” she observed, her ancient 
skin wrinkling into a grimace under Lucie’s 
kiss. ‘Did all the other places close?” 

“I'd never get home if I waited for the 
places I know to close,” she laughed, re- 
membering Jud’s appellation of ‘che 
Snapping Turtle” for their grim relative. 

“I suppose not,”’ Aunt Frances snorted. 
“You're all hussies now. You know more 
at twenty than your grandfathers did at 
eighty about the wickedness of the world. 


Well, what are you going to do this 
summer?” 

“Stay home.” 

“Tt’sabout time. I suppose your mother’s 
told you that your father’s lost a lot of 
money. You wouldn’t be in the house 
five minutes without hearing it from her.” 

“He hasn't failed, has he?” 

“Not vet. He will, though, if he has 
to keep up this spending for you.” 

“What spending?” 

“Did vou think you were going to a 
charity school? You didn’t know, I sup- 
pose, that Shirley’s expensive?” The old 
woman's voice ran corrosively. “You had 
no new clothes, did you? And you went 
steerage to Bermuda, or Jamaica, or 
whatever place it was you had to go?” 

“Well, I'm through now,” Lucie said 
angri'v. 

“Through with what? You aren’t through 
with the Spencers, and the Wisharts, and 
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Aunt Frances’ point 
that her extravagance 
had gone beyond the 
limits of her father’s 
purse. 

sa don’t 
her,” she finally as- 
serted. ‘‘Mother’d 
tell me if it were as 
bad as all that.” 
¥ Through an after 
MS noon crowded with a 
flurried visit from Cara 
Doane, a_ telephone 
call from Grace Spen 
cer, and a note of in- 


believe 


vitation for a dinner 
dance the next week 
from Adelaide Wis- 
hart, she tried to 
drown the sense of 
impending trouble 
which had met her 


homecoming, but with 
her first sight of her 
father’s face she knew 
that Aunt Frances had 
spoken the truth. He 
had aged more in the 
year than seemed pos- 


sible, and she felt, 
with a pang, how 


strangely dear he had 
always been to her, 
even in his detach 
ment from the way 
of life he had made 
possible for her. Even 
now he tried to seem 
his old self, but she 
saw that he had crossed 
some barrier even more 
separating than that 
of detinite middle age. 

By dint of the charm 
which had never failed 
her in the school as 
sociations where it had 
been her most potent 
asset, she tried to lift 
him from his reflec- 
tions, but after his 
first happiness in greet- 
ing her he slumped 
back into gloom. 








mind ran in remembrance of the settings in which Mark had seen her 
daughter, the yachts, the motors, the assured background of wealth 


the Doanes, are you? They're the only 
ones you've noticed since you've gone to 


school with them. You don’t even see 
Agnes Bentley any more, and as for 


Roger Hallam 

“Aunt Frances, that isn’t true!” 

“He doesn’t come to see you any more, 
does he?” ; : 

“That isn’t the reason why he doesn’t.” 

“Then why doesn’t he?” ~ 

“Because he’s hateful. I had to change 
ai engagement with him one night last 
summer because Cara Doane was giving 
a dance that evening. I offered to go with 
him some other time, but he wouldn’t.” 
_ “Isn't that what I said? It’s your 
lriendship with those fly-by-nights that 
did it.” oo 

“They're my friends,” Lucie made hot 
protest, “and I won't listen to what you 
Say against them.” 

“It doesn’t matter whether you listen 


or not,” the old woman insisted. ‘The 
fact is that your mother has raised you all 
wrong. Do vou suppose I’m blind and deaf 
as well as lame? No, I’m telling you the 
truth.” 

“It’s not the truth,” Lucie declared, 
then, fearing lest she rush into those re- 


minders of the old woman’s lingering 
which her father and Charlotte had so 


particularly forbidden any of them to 
voice, she whirled out of the room. 

“You weren't quarreling with Aunt 
Frances already?’ Charlotte moaned on 
her return downstairs. 

“We weren't particularly overjoyed to 
see each other,” she admitted, but she 
veered off from telling the cause of battle. 

It disturbed her, however, out of all 
proportion to her usual indifference to 
the old woman’s tirades, as she went 
about her unpacking, and every garment 
which she hung in the big closet emphasized 





Nothing she could say 

brought him out for a 

longer time than it 

took to answer direct 

questions. She saw that the boys accepted 

his attitude as a matter of course, Jud 

hurrying through dinner to get out to 

tennis, Waller immersed in audible specu- 

lation as to how he could make fifty dollars 

buy a fourth interest in a three-hundred- 
dollar car. 

“Would you be willing to put in twenty- 


five?” he finally asked her. ‘“‘We’d ride 
you around a lot, if you did.” 
“IT can run our own bus,” she said. 


“Dad sold it.”’ Waller told her. 

She thought he was joking, remembering 
the explanation her mother had made for 
meeting her at the station with a taxicab, 
but the look in Charlotte’s eyes told her 
that Waller had. spoken the truth. More 
than anything else could have done, the 
knowledge drove realization of Aunt 
Frances’ implications into her brain. 
On the instant she made up her mind that 
she would not (Continued on page 102) 
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The foods shown above are Goo” pail? y a an we 
rich in protein: 1, Cottage ee” ae 
Cheese; 2, Milk; 3, Bread; coe Ll ire oo 
4, Cereals; 5, Peanut Butter; Ha ce ETN: doe OH 0 ant 
6, Eggs; 7, American Cheese; 2 Mw ar ee 3 88 eat ee 
8, Nuts; 9, Fish; 10, Maca- . Ba oe HE pee Co ave rere aon 
roni; 11, Dried Lentils; 12, eo ee ert 
Salt Fish; 13, Lean Meat O oer, teers Sy BE. oe 

5 ate eae, 
The Institute Daily Diet Chart ct aoe SNE OS OO Ba 
for Adults shown at right can Se oes He ON as OO dt Fo 
be secured from Bulletin Ser- Se oe ts en ea 1S Soe 
vice, 119 W. 40th St., New eh BOT St Fe Seo Quo 
York City, for five cents a. Pe cs BE CAET cct ey. ge 
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dietetic holiday ae 


during the Christ- 
mas season. Roast tur 
key, with rich dressing, 
candied sweet potatoes, 
plum pudding, 
pie, Christmas cake, 
and sweets in variety 
have many possibilities 
for mounting calories 


3 
one-sided 


mince 


and a diet. 
In returning to simpler 
fare, we shall find it to 
our advantage Lo keep 
before us the main es 
sentials of a balanced 
diet, so that we may 
start the vear right 
in selecting both eco- 
nomical and _ healthful 


meals. 
To provide a simple é 
guide in planning such 


meals, the Institute has 
prepared the score card 
or Daily Diet shown 
on this page. It is de- 
sirable to keep the actual food value of 
our meals as uniform as possible from day 
to day, and it is much easier to do this if we 
have a plan to follow. If followed con- 
sistently, the Institute Daily Diet will 
prove a good balance wheel and prevent 
too many dietetic holidays. It allows for 
a wide variety in types of menus and in 
individual foods or dishes. It is not a set 
of rules; it merely indicates in a general 
way what each day's meals should include. 
It may be modified to suit the pocket 
book and the taste and energy requirement 
of each individual, whether the meals are 
prepared in the home kitchen or selected in 
a public dining-room. It is for adults, not 
64 


25, Suet; 





The foods shown above are rich in fat: 14, Olive Oil; 15, Peanut But- 
ter; 16, Butter: 17, Milk; 18, Bacon; 19, Vegetable Oils; 20, Animal 
and Vegetable Fat; 21, Salt Pork; 22, Cake; 23, Eggs; 24, Cookies; 
26, American Cheese; 27, Cream; 28, Fat Meat; 29, Nuts 


for voung children; for children definite 
changes would be necessary. 

In order that the Daily Diet may be used 
in a flexible and intelligent way, we should 
explain, as briefly and simply as possible, 
the reasons why we consider it a guide to 
balanced meals. 

Despite the fallacies of food faddists and 
the strange traditions that have grown up 
around certain food combinations, there is 
nothing mysterious or complex about food 
values. Years of careful work in 
laboratories have produced exact knowl- 
edge of what food can do for us, and this 
knowledge we should all use. 

The uses of food can be more easily 
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The First of a 
Food Ualues and Food 


understood if we consider the human body 
as an engine or a working machine which 
must be supplied with fuel. That fuel is 
food, and the human machine, to be kept in 
good running order, must have a uniform 
supply of the right kind of fuet. There can 
not be a feast of one type of food one day 
and a famine the next. The meals should 
be kept balanced from day to day. 

The cells of the body use this food to 
produce energy in the form of heat for 
normal body temperature, and of muscular 
activity for our daily exercise and work. 
The energy which each and every food 
produces can be 
measured just as ac- 
curately as an engi- 
neer can measure the 
output of any ma- 
chine, and the amount 
of energy our food 
should supply each of 
us for our day’s work 
i. can be measured in 
an equally accurate 
' way. The way in 
+ which the body cells 

produce energy from 
digested food is sim- 
ilar to what takes 
' place when food is 
burned outside the 
body. Because of this, 
foods can be burned 
in a laboratory device 
called a calorimeter 
i and the resulting en- 
ae) ergy measured, while 
we can be put into 
another type of calori- 
meter and the energy 
used up by us for 
every kind of exercise 
or activity carefully measured. This has 
already been done with many individuals. 
In each case this energy was measured in 
terms of units called calories. And we find 
that the more active we are physically, the 
more calories we use and need. 

All foods do not have the same calorie 
value by any means, a significant fact to 
remember in selecting meals. Foods con- 
tain three main classes of fuels or energy- 
vielding substances— proteins, fats, and the 
carbohydrates or sugars and starches. These 
three substances are found in widely vary- 
ing proportions in the various foods. For 
vour guidance we have here listed those 
foods rich in each of the three classes of 
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fuels. Consult these lists and you will find 
that while some foods, such as sugar, 
rice and potatoes, are rich in only one kind 
of fuel, others such as cheese, cereals, and 
dried beans contain liberal proportions of 
more than one kind. Again, some foods, 
such as fresh fruits and non-starchy vege- 
tables, contain a relatively high percentage 
of water, giving them a much lower calorie 
value per pound than more concentrated 
ones which contain little water. Foods 
rich in fat, like cream, bacon, salad oils, 
and pastry, have a relatively high calorie 
value as pure fat has two and one-fourth 
times as high a calorie value per ounce as 
protein and carbohydrate. In a later article 
ve shall give the calorie value of each of the 
typical foods. 

If, as adults, the food we eat produces 
more calories than 
are used up in our 
daily activities, these 
may be stored in the | 
body and add to our |} 
weight, which means 
that we are really 
overeating. One 
way, therefore, of 
keeping a check on 
our daily meals is to 
watch our weight 
which, for a normal, 
healthy grown per- 


Carbohydrates 
Granulated 
Sugar 
Cornstarch 
Tapioca 
Honey 
Molasses 


son, should remain Dried Fruits 
3ananas 
about the same. Delete, waite 
Th; . , H Dried Beans 
This is why, in ited Bees 
Part 5 of the Insti Rice 


Macaroni 
breakfast Foods 
Cereals 

Bread 

Candy 


tute Daily Diet, we 
have advised those 
overweight to cut 


( 
down on the foods in | Cookies 


| 
(6) Part 3, as these Desserts 

. in - Buttermilk 
foods have for the Peanut Butter 


most part high cal- 
orie values. For 5 
cents vou can obtain 


trom our Bulletin Protein 
Nearvica lace | Lean Meat 
Service, 119 We st ro 
joth §=Street, New Fish 

Eggs 


York City, the In- 
stitute Daily Diet 
on a card for hang- 
ing in a convenient 
place, and for the 
same price a com- | 
plete Daily Diet 
Diary form for a | 

| 
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Salt Cod 
Eegg-W hites 
Nuts 

Dried Peas 
Cereals 
Milk, whole 
Macaroni 
Bread 


week’s meals, what- 
ever these may be, 


Body Fuel Foods 





| Dried Beans 


Peanut Butter 
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The foods shown above are rich in carbohydrates: 30, Honey; 


31, 


Granulated Sugar; 32, Buttermilk; 33, Rice; 34, Macaroni; 


35, Cereals; 36, Peanut Butter; 37, Molasses; 38, White Potatoes; 


39, 
44, 


Tapioca; 
Lentils; 


40, Cake; 
45, 


a form which you will find most use- 
fulin checking up on the week’s calories if 
you wish either to increase or to reduce 
vour weight. But calories do not tell the 
whole story by any means. A growing child 
must build up body substance to grow and 
increase in weight, while grown people 
must add to their body substance daily to 
repair the waste that continually goes on in 
all our active body cells. Fats, car- 
bohydrates, and proteins can all supply 
fuel for daily work and exercise, but the 


Protective Foods 


Fats Vitamin A Vitamin B 
Bacon Butter Kidney Beans 
Butter Eggs Cabbage 
| Cream Cod-liver Oil Spinach 
Lard Cabbage Tomatoes 
Vegetable and Carrots Whole Grains 
Nut Oil Sweet Potatoes | String-Beans 


Oleomargarin Spinach Nuts 
| Milk Cauliflower 


Vegetable Fats Milk Onions 
Oranges 
Parsnips 
Fresh Peas 
Pineapple 
Potatoes 
Turnips 





Body Building and Regulating Foods 


Calcium | Iron 


Milk Spinach 
Whole Grains Cabbage 
Celery String-Beans 


Celery 
Egg-Yolks 
Lean Beef 
Strawberries 
Dried Beans 
Tomatoes 
Dried Peas 
Potatoes 
Raisins 
Whole Cereals 
Milk 


Cauliflower 
Buttermilk 
Spinach 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Asparagus 
String-Beans 
Cheese 











Prunes 
Whole Wheat 
Bread 


41, 
Dried Fruits; 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE’S In 
Gu tide to Well-Balanced Meals 


Bread; 
46, 


43, Dates; 
47, Cookies 


42, Candy; 
Bananas; 


proteins play a double part, as they alone 
can also build body substance, because 
they contain the element nitrogen. It has 
been found that if enough protein is taken 
daily to supply from 10 to 15 peicent of the 
total calories for the day, the requirement 
for building material will be safely met. It 
is considered wiser to look to the fats and 
carbohydrates for our energy supply. One 
for this is that the body is given 
extra work in getting rid of the nitrogen 
product when much 
protein 1S 
fuel 


reason 


left over as a ast 
used as 
Protein may 
prove an eCx- 
pensive fuel. 
the Institute 
Dailv Diet we have, 
for this reason, ad- 
vised a moderate 
serving of meat, or a 
meat substitute, 
only once a day, as 
the 


also 


Vitamin ¢ 


Cabbage 


Lemons W it h one egg 
—— daily, the protein in 
1oOns ~. . . 

Oranges the milk and in the 
Fresh Peas : 
White Potatoes cereals and _ dried 
Rutabaga 

| Spinach vegetables, the sup- 
— ply of protein is 
Grapefruit assured. Moreover, 


Suet String-Beans | Celery 

Nuts Cheese Cheese 

Milk Cream Coconut 

Eggs Kidney | Dandelion Greens | 
Cheese | Lettuce | Grapefruit 

Eegg-Y olks | Liver Lemons 

Beef Fat | Pineapple Lettuce 

Cakes Tomatoes Liver 

Cookies Condensed Milk} Yellow Corn 
Peanut Butter Evaporated Milk 





Phosphorus 


Cauliflower 
Asparagus 
Cottage Cheese 
Lean Beef 
Dried Beans 
Milk 

Rhubarb 
String-Beans 





Pineapple 
Raspberries 


it is highly impor- 
tant that our daily 
protein comes froma 
variety of sources— 
not only from meat, 
but from milk, eggs, 
and grains—in order 
to build body sub- 
stance or protein sat- 
isfactorily. This is 


Spinach . e . 
Buttermilk one olf many good 
Fish reasons for a varied 
Lettuce e 

Celery diet. 


Equally important 
as building and also 
as regulating ma- 
terial are the mineral 


Eges elements. We now 
Tomatoes —_ 
Turnips have definite knowl- 


edge of the amount 

of each of these (Con- 

- ——| tinued on page 132 
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The Brides (Cookery Primer 


The Hows and Ways of Making Sponge (Cake 


ROBABLY the 


most popular 


Cake 


| 
cake to. serve peacieaans \ 
with afternoon and 
evening collations is 
Sponge or Angel Angel Cake 
Cake. When it is — 
well made and light, 
fluffy, and tender, it Sponge |i 
well deserves this | Stece | 
popularity. 

Sponge cakes are Boiled 6 
made with no short- | a_i 
ening, which distin- 6 Eces 
guishes them from 
the butter cakes giv Spanse : 


en in the schedule 4 Eggs 

last month. Also, a 

true sponge or an 

gel cake contains no 2 Exes 

leavening, depending | 

on eggs to lighten the HoteWater 2 

cake. However, Sponge /2 
| Cake 

many sponge cakes 

decrease the number 


Sponge 


of eggs and add some Ege-Yolk {6 
baking powder for Cake 


leavening. These 
cakes also require no 
shortening, and the —— 
texture of the fin Cake 
ished cake is very 
much like that of 


| 
} 

| 

Sponge 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Caramel 
| 


| Chocolate 


true sponge cakes. Sponee 
7" e i 
The methods of mak- Cake 
ing and baking are Jelly Roll 


practically the same. 
The recipes for 


true sponge or angel Gupace 
cake all call for cream Cake F 


of tartar or vinegar, 
both of which are 
weak acids. These 

















| Schedule for Sponge Cake 


Eggs x Flour Other Ingredients Special Directions 

Cc. egg lc. pastry 1 ¢. sugar Beat egge-whites frothy with salt, 

whites flour 4 tsp. salt add cream of tartar, beat until 
1 tsp. cream of tartar)stiff Gradually fold in sugar 
» tsp. favoring and flavoring. Last fold in pastry 


flour. Bake in ungreased tube pan 
at 320° F. for one hour 

Cook sugar, cream of tartar and 
4 ¢. water to 242° F. or until it 
threads well Pour over stiffly- 
beaten egg-whites. Proceed as in 
Angel Cake 


ege-yolks|1 c. pastry|1 ¢. sugar |/Beat yolks until thick; add sugar 
ege- flour 1 tbsp. vinegar jgradually Add vinegar, flavoring, 
whites 4 tsp. salt and flour sifted with salt. Fold in 

» isp. flavoring stiMy-beaten egg-whites and bake 


jat 320° F. one hour 








ene lc. pastry|1'4 c. sugar |Cook sugar and water to 238° F or 
flour lc. water juntil it threads well Pour over 
}1 tsp. cream of tartar|beaten egg-whites; beat until cool 
}'g tsp. salt add beaten egg-yolks and vanilla 
y tsp. vanilla /Fold in flour sifted with salt and 
cream of tartar Bake as above 
ege-yolks) ic. pastry}! ¢. sugar |Make and bake like 6-egg Sponge 
egg flour 4 tbsps. cold water iCake, adding cold water after sugar 
whites 1'4 tbsps.|1'> tsps. baking- jhas been beaten into ege-yolks 
| corn- powder, ', tsp. salt}/Coffee may be used in place of 
starch 1 tsp. lemon extract |water, to make Coffee Sponge Cake 
o 4 € lc. sugar Make and bake like 6-egg Sponge 
eekE- pastry 1 tbsp. vinegar Cake, adding vinegar and water 
whites flour 5 tbsps. cold water together. , 
2 tsps. baking-powder 
, tsp. Sait 
» tsp. favoring | 
ege-yolks) "4 « 4 ¢. Sugar Make like 6-egzg Sponge Cake, 
ege- pastry . ¢. hot water adding boiling water when half of 
whites flour 14 tsps. baking- sugar has been beaten into ege- 
powder yolks Bake in 320° F, oven 25 
4 tsp. salt to 40 min., depending on shape of 
» tsp. lemon extract |pan 
egg-yolks} | c ll ¢. sugar Beat egg-yolks until thick Add 
pastry /|2 tsps. baking-powder/sugar and continue beating sift 
flour 4 tsp. salt t ther flour, baking-powder, and 
c. hot water and add alternately with hot 
tsp. flavoring water, continue beating with egg- 
|beater Add flavoring Bake at 


320° F. one hour 

|Make and bake like Boiled Sponge 

iCake, using brown sugar in place 

| of white. Or caramelize ‘4 ¢ 

| sugar, add boiling water and 

when smooth add rest of sugar 

and cook to 238° F 

Add 2 oz. melted chocolate to 

| |Angel or Sponge Cake, omitting 
1 tbsp. flour, or use ‘4 ¢. cocoa 
and reduce flour to 4% ¢ 

» ¢. jelly Bake Hot-Water Sponge Cake in 

a sheet, lining pan with greased 
paper. Turn out on towel, remove 
paper, trim off edges. spread with 
jelly Roll and wrap in towel 


exe- lc. pastry /1 ¢. sugar - Make and bake like Boiled Sponge 
whites flour 5 tbsps. water Cake, adding orange rind and juice 
ege-yolks c. orange juice just before egg-yolks 


grated rind 1 orange 








are used for the pur- 





pose of stiffening the 
albumen of the egg- 
whites, and help to keep the mixture firm. 

Select eggs which are in good condition. 
They should be at least twenty-four hours 
old to beat well, and should also be very 
cold. The egg-whites should be beaten 
until quite stiff; that is, until a point 
will hold its shape. or the bowl can be 
inverted, but not until they are dry. This 
beating incorporates a quantity of air 
which lightens the cake by expanding 
with heat. Egg-volks, when used, should 
be beaten until thick and lemon-colored. 
Due to the fact that they contain quite a 
large percentage of fat, they will not beat 


(A 


be folded in lightly at the last. For 
the flavoring you may use vanilla, 
lemon, or orange. For Angel Cake if 
many like almond or a mixture of t 
almond and vanilla. 

Of great importance is the baking 
of sponge cakes. We have found 
that a temperature ol 320 ss 
which is a slow oven, is the most 











up so stiff as the whites, nor can much _ the cake will not rise sufficiently, due to the 
air be incorporated in them. Fine- cooking of the batter before the air has ex- 
grained granulated sugar should be panded. Egg is also toughened by a high 
used. Pastry flour should always be temperature; therefore the cake would not 
used. Sift it before measuring and have the tender crumb desired. 

then sift four or five times that it may After baking invert the cake in the pan 
be light and fluffy. ‘The flour should on a cooling rack and allow to cool in the 


pan. It should come 
from the pan by its 
own weight, but if 
it does not, it may be 
loosened around the 
sides with a spatula 
or fork when cool. 
If you attempt to 
remove the cake from 
the pan while it is 
still warm, it will 
frequently shrink. 

If the cake is 
baked in a tube pan, 
as angel and sponge 
cakes frequently are, 
the time required for 
the baking is one 
hour. Sponge cakes 
may be baked in 
layers, and put to- 
gether with a filling. 
Whipped cream is 
often used for a 
sponge-cake _ filling. 
A layer sponge cake, 
or a loaf split in 
layers, may be used 
for shortcakes. Lay 
ers should be baked 
about twenty-five or 
thirty minutes. 

We have had a 
number of requests 
for a recipe for Jelly 
Roll. Hot-Water 
Sponge Cake proves 
satisfactory for this 
purpose. ‘I he sponge 
cake batter is baked 
in a thin sheet for 
twenty-five minutes, 
the pan first being 
lined with a greased 
paper. Remove the 
cake from the pan 





satisfactory temperature for baking sponge at once. You must work quickly, as the 
cakes. The use of a heat-regulated oven or cake will crack if it is allowed to cool be 


a portable oven thermometer makes the fore rolling. 


The edges are trimmed off, 


maintaining of this temperature simple and — because these are usually somewhat crusty 
accurate. If too high a temperature is used, and will break if one attempts to roll them. 
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The tea wagon will save steps and time in serving your meals 


That One Square Nea 


Do You -Manage Your Meal 
Planning by an Outline of Your Steps and Time? 
cA Young Housekeeper Gives Some of Her Own Outlines 


HE work of the kitchen perplexes 

beginners in housekeeping. To some 

housekeepers it is a question of 
“those three meals a day.” To others, who 
go out to business, it is “‘that one square 
meal to be served at the close of the day.” 
Yet for all it is the problem of getting the 
evening meal, as well as all meals, on the 
table with the least expenditure of time and 
effort. Long practice brings ability to do 
this easily. But for the beginner, a 
deliberate plan—that is, a budget of the 
steps and time necessary in preparing the 
meal—clears the path before you. As one 
young business housekeeper remarked, 
“When I prepare my dinner there is every- 
thing in knowing just what I am going to 
co when I go into the kitchen, and the 
order of doing it.” 

_ Let us turn our thoughts to the prepara- 
tion of simple dinners which are economical 
especially from the standpoints of time, 
abor, and equipment necessary. Once a 
week take a pencil and paper and spend a 
little time developing a series of dinners 


ior the week. Above all, keep them sim 
ple. If you are in the habit of coming to 


the table tired out and discouraged, you 
can usually trace it to having attempted 
too complicated a meal without a previous 
pian of work. Don’t stop, however, when 
your meals are planned. Make out your 


By 
Helen E. Ridley 


market list, too, and vou will find that both 
time and money will be saved by buying 
the staple supplies for the whole week at 
one time. 


In the following menus there is no 
attempt to give unusual, unique. or com- 
plicated dishes. Too often the young 


housewife is baffled try ing to fathom these 
intricacies. The thought here is to give th 


novice good, wholesome food combina 
tions which are quickly and easily pre- 
pared. Special emphasis, too. has been 


placed on incorporating into the meals 
plenty of fruit and vegetables, so necessary 
to a well-balanced diet. 

It must be remembered, however, at the 
outset, that saving time spends money in 


cooking. That is, the foods which are 
prepared most quickly are usually the 
most ¢ xpensi\ e. and vice versa For 


example, the cheaper cuts of meat always 
require more time in preparation than the 
more expensive ones. Compare lamb 
chops and lamb stew, or porterhouse steak 
and pot roast. In planning the accom 
panying meals, money has not been cal- 
culated so closely as time, because these 
menus were prepared primarily for the 





woman who has not much time to spend in 
her kitchen. Particularly if she is a busi- 
woman, her time is more valuable 
than the extra pennies she spends for 
steaks and chops, and she gains, not 
loses. On the whole, the dinners will be 
found to be economical because their very 
simplicity excludes unseasonable or un- 
usual But they are appetizing, 
tasty, and satisfying, and dinners to which 
the most fastidious guests could be 
welcomed. 

You will note that I have listed the 
ope rations necessary in the preparation of 
these dinners in the order in which they 
must be executed. The time schedule is 
included as well. Try such an outline of 
time and steps just once, and you will never 
return to the old hit-or-miss meal prepara- 
tion. If the time schedule seems to be too 
much of an effort, at least list the operations 
necessary for your dinner meals, and you 
will unconsciously save many steps and 
much time. 


ness 


foods. 


Dinner No. 1—Served at 6:30 o’clock 
(Prepared in one hour) 
Porterhouse Steak 
Riced Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Lettuce and Green Pepper Salad 
Fruit or Berries 


Cofiee (Continued on page 134) 
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Have you compared the 


HAT size packages of food are you 
> ° 
buying? ; 


prices of the same brand of food, 

from the same store, but in different sizes, 
to find out if you are buying economically? 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute investi- 


gated this problem. 


We purc hased the 


smallest size container and the largest size 


which an aver- 
age family 
could use in a 
reasonable time. 
Both the pack 
ages were of the 
same brand in 
order to elimin 
ate differences 
in quality and 


price. They 
were also 
bought in one 
store at the 


same time, as 
there might be 
a difference in 
the price of the 
same article in 
two stores or 
even in the 
Same store at 
different times. 
We then com 
pared the two 
items to see 
which purchases 


gave us the 
most food for 
the least ex 


penditure of 
money. 

For practi- 
cally all the 
foods there was 
a saving worth 
considering 
when .the large 
package was 
purchased in- 
stead of the 
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Do YoU 
SAVE on the 


SIZE of the 


PACKAG &? 
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By 
Vivian 7. 


Teeter 


The Institute 
Answers 
This Qu estion 


small. 
at 30c. tor 


pound and § 


a pound, the housekeeper will save 20 
by buying the pound package rather thar 


four quarter-pound packages. 


In this way 
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Sa Tat Sell 


With the same brand of tea selling 
one-fourth 


we have figured the savings on a number | 
of the foods which every housekeeper uses 
We have listed a number of these foods, 














SAVINGS ou the SIZE 


Food Purchased 


Small Size 


Baking-Powder } 07 
Cocoa 1. Ib 
Crac kers 544 02 
Bacon 8! oz. jar 
Camembert Cheese » Portions 
Mayonnaise 314 07 
Grape Jelly ) OZ 
Strawberry Jam o 
Evaporated Milk 00 
Olive Oil 4 07 vottle 
Peanut Butter oo 
Tomato Soup S07 
Hone \ o 
Maraschino Cherries | 3 0z 
Orange Marmalade 2 0 
Tomato Catchup 8 oz 
Grape Juice 4 07 
Maple Sirup ', pt. bottle 
Olives I pt 
Vanilla Oz 
Tuna Fish 2 2 
Vinegar I pt 
| lour 3 | ) 
Raisins 1%: 0z 
Tea 4 lb 
Boned Chicken OZ 
Total saving of these items when 


$0.18 
10 
15 
O05 
55 
15 
3° 
Is 
ob 


30 
.05 
.30 

45 


Larger Size 


12 0Z 


ls lb 


12'% oz. 


10 0Z 


pkg. 


I piece 


1 pt 
10 OZ 
10 OZ 
10 OZ 
1 qt 
10 07 
lb 
14 02 
15 02 
10 OZ 
14 02 
i qt 
1 qt 
1 qt 
S OZ 
13 OZ 
1 qt 
4! 
15 0z 
t lb 


13 OZ 


10 0Z 


tin 


$0.48 


- uw 
vi oi Ww 


00 


large package was purcha 


Saving on 
Larger Size 


$0.06 
05 
10 
54 
10 














with the size and 
price of both 
the small and 
large package 
and the saving 
made when the 
large one is pur 
chased. In the 


same way you 
can estimate 
the saving 


which you can 
make in your 
own locality on 
the foods which 
you buy. You 
will see that our 
saving on twen- 
ty-six articles 
was $5.30. The 
saving which 
youcan makeon 
the food you buy 
may not be the 
same, but you 
will no doubt 
find it worth 
considering 
Another fac 
tor which affects 
the cost is the 
type of con 
tainer in which 
the food is sold 
Most of these 
foods are sold in 
only one kind 
of container for 
the two or more 
sizes, (Contin 
ued on page 131) 
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# Every Recipe Tested in the Institute 


Sipe 


TILD rabbits have always been an 
important source of food during the 
cold part of the year, but the value 

“ of the domesticated rabbit as a producer of 

food was never appreciated until conditions 


ane Pe 


pre. 











be resulting from the great war awakened 

o house keepers to its economic importance. 

ht: rhe flesh of the tame rabbit is a highly 

¢ nutritious and desirable food, closely re 
sembling poultry in food value, appearance, 
and flavor. In fact, rabbit would appear 
more frequently on our tables if house- 
keepers only realized how varied were the 

, ways in which it can be served. Often we 

find it rejected in the market because the 
prospective pure haser knows little of its 
possibilities. 

The following recipes for the serving of 
rabbit have all been tested in the Institute 
kitchen, and we hope that they will suggest 

¥ other possibilities for the tame 
- rabbit to you. 
BE For Rabbit Fricassée. dress 
: and clean two rabbits and dis- 
7 joint in pieces for serving. Dust 
thoroughly with flour, salt, and 
i pepper. Saute in a trving-pan 
er | with six tablespoonfuls of fat 
. for thirty minutes. turning fre- 
4 quently. Then put 
h ina kettle with two 
id medium-sized 
» onions sliced, one 
- bay-leat, one tea 
ws spoonful ol celery 
r seed, and four pep- 
“ percorns. Cover 
i vith boiling water. 
add two teaspoon 
¥ tuls of salt, and 
; cook slowly until 
~ the rabbit is tender 
1" two to two and 
h one half hours. 
” When the rabbit Is 
- tender, remove it 
. to a platter and 
ag thicken the broth, 
be allowing one table- - 
h spoontul ot flour to 
" each cupful ol 
" broth. The flour should be mixed with 
i ve water before adding to the broth. 
“ Pour the broth over the rabbit. sprinkle 
" with finely chopped parsley and serve ' 
h I or Rabbit Stew, dress and clean a rabbit 

weighing about three pounds. Disjoint 

. in pieces for serving. Place in a kettle 
ts With six small onions, one bay-leaf, one 
" halt cupful ol chopped celery and two tea 
. spoontuls of salt. Cover with cold water 
n and allow to cook slowly until almost 
{ tender about two hours. Then add two 
se c iptuls of diced carrots, and three potatoes 
a pared and cut into quarters. Continue 


id cooking until these vegetables are tender. 





yr Moiste1 three tablespoonfuls of flour in a 

re eM — cold water and add to the stew. When 

' ba shghtly thickened, add one tablespoonful 
4 or 





finely chopped parsley and serve at once. 








IV hen ‘RABBIT Ls 


[nm Scason 


Marion Jackson Daniels 


For Rabbit Baked in Milk. dress and 
clean one rabbit and disjoint 
Mix one-thir¢ cuptul o1 flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt. and one tea 
spoonful of sage in a bowl. Thoroughly 
the rabbit with this mixture; ther 


pieces tor 


serving. 


cout 


i 
sauté in three tablespoonfuls of fat until 


Place 


ra hhit 37 . 
the rabbit in a 


brown on all sides. 











Rabbit Georgia Style with seasonable 
vegetables and Rabbit Salad are only 


two of the many possibilities for rabbit 


casserole and lay three strips of bacon over 
the surface. Pour four cuptuls ot thin 
white sauce over and around the rabbit 
Bake in a moderate oven of 375 F. tor two 
hours or until the meat is tender. 

For Rabbit Salad, steamed or boiled 
rabbit is better than roast rabbit 
itis not so dry. Remove the meat fr 
the bones in as large pieces as possibl: 
Remove the skin and fat and cut into ever 
fourth inch. T« plul 
of diced rabbit add one-half « upful ol dices 
celery, one-fourth cupful of chopped green 
pepper, and three li 
Mix with one-fourth 


cubes of one each C1 


stuffed olives sliced 


{ Fs 
Cuplui ol scat 


r ig. fourth 
nd a dash of paprika. 
leaves and serve, 

For Rabbit Supréme, soak a voung jack 
rabbit in salted water overnight, after it 
cleaned and disjointed. Then 
pour off the water and dry each piece of 
rabbit carefully. Place six tablespoonfuls 
of fat in a kettle, together with one half a 
of garlic, six medium-sized onions 
chopped fine, six sprigs of parsley, and one 
sprig of mint. Cook until lightly browned, 
then add one can of condensed tomato soup 
and mix well. Place the rabbit in the kettle 
and cover with boiling water. Add two 
teaspoontuls of salt and cook until the 
rabbit is tender—about and one-half 
hours or longer. Replenish the water when 
When the rabbit is tender, re- 


ng. one 


teaspoonful of salt 
Arrange on lettuce 


hi s been 


CIOVE 


one 


necessary. 


nove it to hot platter. Thicken the 
gravy. allowing one tablespoon- 


ful of flour to each cupful of 
broth. Pour the gravy over the 
rabbit serve with boiled 
7 . ° 
& rice and currant jelly. 

} For Spanish Rabbit, clean 

r and cut up one plump rabbit. 
. Cover with boiling water and 
let stand fifteen minutes. Drain 
and place in a casse- 
role. Add one dozen 
oysters, two cupfuls 
of consommé made 
with bouillon cubes, 


and 


one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of mace, 
one-eighth tea- 


spoonful of pepper, 
two teaspoontuls of 
chopped parsley, 
bay leaf. and 
fourth tea- 
spoonful of thyme. 
Cover and bake ina 
100° F. oven for one 
and one-half hours 
or until the rabbit 
is tender. Remove 
the rabbit to a hot 


one 


one 


platter. Strain the 
gravy, add one 
tablespoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls 


of Worcestershire sauce, and one finely 
chopped anchovy. Mix one tablespoonful 
of four with one table spoonful of water and 
add to the gravy. When thickened, pour 
over the rabbit Serve this dish with 
onions, string-beans, carrots, or green 
peppers as a vegetable. 

kor Rabbit, Georgia Style. clean and cut 
voung rabbits. Cover with two 
quarts of water to which one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt have Leen added. and al 
ow to stand for two hours. Then drain and 
Wipe vith a cloth. Dust each piece of 
rabbit on all sides with well-seasoned flour. 
Meanwhile heat six tablespoonfuls of bacon 

tin afrving-pan. Arrange the pieces of 
rabbit in the fat, cover. and sauté slowly for 
thirty to forty-five minutes. Serve hot. 


up two 







By 
Edison 
Marshall 


CHAPTER 


moments 


XVI 


ONG dragged away be 
fore either of them could move. 

It was good to feel the firm rock, 

to hover against its face of flint 

They could not dream what terror might 
lie in the dark beyond. Yet silence was 
coming back to Hopeless Land. The last 
echoes had died, and now they heard only 
an occasional sigh and murmur as the 
fallen giant of earth and snow settled in 
his bed. Between the little sounds crept a 


hush which was beyond their wit to fathom. 

\t last Sam did a bold thing. With one 
hand he let go of the wall he clutched, and 
glanced back over his shoulder. Nothing 
happened. No new terror smote him. The 
silence lingered still, and now it began to 
seem almost familiar—an old enchantment 
of the night. His ears were getting used to 
it, just as a man’s eves will get used to a 
shadowed room after a blinding light. The 
earth had begun to breathe quietly again. 


High, higher,the beast 


to strike with its maul 


ow June stood. Once 


Chance sped the 
The last growl 
Suddenly he remembered June. His 


daze passed off like a wind-blown smoke, 
and he whirled about. He did not move 
timidly now. And now he made a sound 
for the first time since the cataclysm. It 
was a cry of joy, but it sounded more like 
a sob. The girl was beside him, unhurt. 
They both made sounds. They did not 
hands, nor did they kiss, because 
their emotion was too primitive for such 
expressions. They stood apart, staring at 
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‘the WILD 


reared as it prepared 
of death. In its shad- 
more the gun barked. 
bullet into the brain. 
abruptly ended 


each other’s wide eyes, and they gasped 
and shivered. They were both bitter cold. 

The cold was simply of terror—in 
reality, the night was warm—yct he began 
to make motions toward fire. His hand 
went to his belt, and—still controlled by 
habit—he was not surprised to find his 
camp-axe. 

He carried the tool to the first bush, with 
the idea of cutting fuel, before the wonder 
ol its possession sank home to him. His 
camp had been buried under a hill of stone 
and snow, yet he had his axe Of 
course—it was always fastened to his belt. 
At the same time it was a blessed dis- 
covery. He had saved his knife, too. 

The worl of chopping wood steadied 
him, and hk continued his fire-making al- 
Most as ski 'v as ever. A little ghost of 
flame crept u; hrough the kindling. The 
shadows broks art, scattering in panic 


Sa 1) 






as this miraculous vine burst into bloom. 
Sam crowded close, opening his hands to 
its warmth. The killing cold was driven 
from his veins. 

Why, he was saved! No wound was on 
him. The cannons of the giants had vol- 
leved at him in vain. June was at his side, 
unhurt. The spirit to live and fight for 
life welled strongly through him once more. 
He glanced at his companion, expecting 
her to share his triumph, and for a moment 
he could not understand. 

She had not come to the fire vet, and 
her eyes were dark and brimming.  In- 
deed, she stood with bent head, her lips 
moving slowly. She was exalted, but not 
with his sense of personal victory. For 
some reason, baffling to him, she was 
praying! 

She looked up at last, her eyes misted 
with tears. “‘Why were we spared, Sam?” 





Wins his Fight 
eAvainst the World for 


Love and a Name 


Illustrated 
by 
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she asked wonderingly. “What have we 
done to deserve such mercy?” 

This was a new point of view to him. 
He took some seconds to absorb it. ‘“‘We 
were spared because I ran like a deer,” he 
told her bluntly. “I don’t see where any 
mercy comes in.” 

“You don’t?” She emerged quickly from 
her awed mood and was vividly awake. 
“Aren’t you thankful?” 

“I’m thankful for my swift legs. If a 
man shoots at me, and I dodge quickly 
enough to avoid the bullet, do you think I 
owe him any thanks? That devil up there 
on the mountain shot at us, and by our 
own powers we escaped.” 

“Oh, is that what it means to you!” 

“What else can it mean? It’s an old 
story to me.” His voice dropped, and 
though deep, it had a queer, confiding, 
childish tone. “Up on that mountain, 
June, live the gods that hate us. They 
live on all the mountains, and they are 
always laying for us. They are the gods 
of Night, and Terror, and Death, and they 
hate every living thing. They want this 
land for their own, with no track in the 
snow, no camp-fire in the dark—only the 
wind and the storm and the desolation 
reigning here forever. They set a trap for 
us. They fixed a cave for us to stay in. 
Then they tumbled the mountain down on 
top of us! But we fooled ’em, June. We 
got away. We ran like rabbits and beat 
’em. Why should I thank those gods for 
trying to kill me? I'll try to please them, 
so they’ll leave me alone, and I'll fight ’em, 
when I have to, but there is only one good 
god that I thank.” 

“There is only one God, and He is good,” 
she answered solemnly. “Sam, you've 
gone back. That’s the talk of a barbarian 

or a childhood complex. That avalanche 
was simply a natural force—you know it 
was—just old snow—and I suppose the 
vibrations of vour voice, when you yelled 
up at the bear, caused it to begin to slip. 
] don’t know why such things have to be, 
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but certainly they are not weapons of evil 
sent against us.”’ Her tears had dried, and 
something close to religious ecstacy flamed 
in her face. ‘And this—was almost a 
miracle.” 

“You think we were saved by the will 
of God?” Sam asked. 

“Yes, Ido. I was brought up on an old 
creed. How did it happen, Sam, that you 
were wide awake and ready to run, when 
we heard the first sound above us? You 
would have been killed if you hadn’t had 
that second of warning. Who gave it to 
you?” 

“You did!” 

“And where did it come from? It was 
a sign!” And she told him how the family 
of squirrels had come out of their nests in 
the rock and left the cave. 

He was somewhat impressed, the story 
touching his superstitions, yet she could 
not change his pagan conceptions. *‘*May- 
be you have a good angel, June, who 
warned you of the plot against you,” he 
suggested. ‘But hate is the motive power 
of life, not love,” he went on somberly. 
“It’s one big battle—and to the victor be- 
longs the spoil! There’s no good law, no 
force that makes for growth—only the 
Law that might is right.” 

“You'll learn sometime,” she predicted. 

“I wish I could. There’s no joy in what 
I know, except the joy of fighting against 
great odds. And now they’re greater than 
ever before.” 

“You mean, the fight to live?” 

“The fight just to live 
to be. That avalanche didn’t 
kill us, June, but it whacked 
us all it could. We got a 
laugh on it, but it thinks it 
got a bigger laugh on us. 

Where is my gun?” 

“Under the avalanche?” 

“Yes. The tool I counted 
on to get our meat and shoot 
salmon.” , 

Her hand flew to her 
waist. “I’ve got this re- 
volver—” 

“Two shots in it, to be 
saved for an absolute emer- 
gency. Fortunately we have 
our axe, and there are some 
blankets, a kettle or two, and ~~ 
a few supplies back at our 
cache, but all the food we 
brought here is wiped out.” 

She moved toward him 
and touched him. ‘What 
does it mean, Sam?” she 
asked earnestly. “‘We can’t 
survive without a gun 

“Can’t, eh? So you think they’ve done 
for us, do you?” His expression was war- 
like and zealous, but back of it he could 
not hide his smile of pure joy. “Well, 
we'll show ’em. We'll fight ’em with our 
bare hands. And we'll win, June. We'll 
meet them on their own ground, and win.” 

As soon as light came, they brought the 
supplies from the cache and made a new 
camp at a smaller cave farther down the 
valley. They were not so luxuriously situ 
ated as before, but they were comfortable 

a dry cell for June to sleep in, hard beds 
but warm, and enough cooking-pots for 
simple fare. Matches they had in plenty, 
so that Sam did not have to go back to 
stick-rubbing; a few toilet things, salt, and 
sugar for Indian tea. 


Child of the Wild 


Sam did not have much to go on, yet he 


was ingenious at contriving ways and 
means for procuring meat. At once he 
fashioned a crude bird-dart similar to that 
used by the Eskimos. This hunting was 
not so dull—the careful, cautious, creep- 
ing stalk on a {fat bird, the pausings, the 
suspense, the bright scrutiny by a suspi- 
cious eye, at last the careful aim and throw 
of an erratic weapon. Then June’s laughter 
at his miss, or her gloating at his skill. 

The darts were equally effective with 
rabbits, and a rabbit, after all, is a meal of 
parts! They were silly things, and since 
they could not smell, he could approach 
them from any direction, but they were 
flighty to a fault. June had never heard 
that porcupines were good to eat, but she 
was a person of cosmopolitan tastes, and 
she would surely give them a try. She 
learned that porcupine roast prepared 
under Sam’s directions was not to be taken 
lightly. 

Of all their small animal neighbors one 
family alone was safe—some squirrels mak 
ing a new nest in the rock. Sam was a re 
morseless hunter, but not without sentiment. 










The squaw Olga looked with a look 
of doom at Leonard. ‘You take 
back sing-box,”’ she said. ‘“‘Me no 
want ‘em. Olga no lie no more” 


He caught trout almost any time he 
liked, but not every day did he bring in 
salmon. The silver bands were not so 
numerous as they once were: the More. 
land managers had done their work well 
Occasionally, however, he was able to club 
them in the riffles. 

They had plenty of water greens and 
Indian tea, they enjoyed an occasional 
dessert of wild strawberries, and if they 
had cared to go to the great labor of pre. 
paring it, they could have had an abun. 
dance of the Indian root-bread. As yet Sam 
had contrived no means for killing caribou, 
and until he did so the food supply would 
remain uncertain. Nor had he rigged up 
apparatus for taking seal. 

These were full days. The mere prob 
lem of finding fuel and food kept them from 
being bored. For the first few days Sam 
did not even make the five-mile journey 
to the Medicine-Pot—the spot where he 
had landed after the wreck of the Sock- 
Eye, and which was one of his objectives 
of the present expedition. 
this part of the peninsula for their hiding. 
place so he could make certain investiga 
tions in regard to the proving of his iden- 
tity, but thus far his time had been occu- 


He had chosen | 





pied. Yet his work was not drudgery. For § 


the girl the days were zestful, interesting 
and exciting, if not at times actually 
happy. 

One day the past returned to Sam with 
startling force. During the evening meal 
about a week after the avalanche, three 
newcomers visited their valley 
Sam saw them first—a Kadiak 
bear and cubs calmly resting o! 
the creek-bank four hundred 
yards below their camp. 

June rejoiced to see them 
but was nevertheless annoyei 
at Sam. She had resolved that 
sometime, during their stay in 
Hopeless Land, she would spy 


yet he had bested her again 
He chaffed her on the subject 
pointing out that although sh 
was facing in their direction 
the bears had walked up virtu 
ally to her front door without 
her noticing them. But pres 
ently he stopped teasing her 
He began to watch the famil 
with fascinated interest. 

The old she-bear had something of ar 
eye herself and had discovered what eve! 
Sam had missed—a_ half-dozen salmo! 
spawning in a pool in the creek. Onl 
king salmon would have come so far; th 
other varieties regularly. spawned in th 
flat water closer to the sea. Quite as if sh 
were already full-fed and therefore had 
little enthusiasm for the enterprise, she de 
scended the bank and began to fish. Th: 
two cubs quietly watched her. 

Now Sam knew about king salmon 
first, that they were superior to any other 
variety, and second, that he had not yel 
procured one for the table. And he als 
knew of an old trick which would amus 


a living creature before he did, FA 





and amaze June even more than his quick & 


ness of eve. He was in rather a show-on 
mood. The chaff they had just had made 
him more so. He was very boyish in some 
ways; now his eyes began to shoot sparks 
and a pleasant excitement took hold o 
him 

“June, U'm going (Continued on page 156 
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- ] O SAM this was a region of mystic memory. To June this scene of 
\ his infancy—this drear coast where he had landed, lived, played, and 
136 striven—was of profound interest. She could see a ghost, a wistful, lonely 
little ghost, standing upon the brown sand, looking toward the sea 








a HAVE a family of 


five—my husband, 

myself, and three 
children, and our salary 
is $50 a week. Won't 
you make a budget for 
me?” Inquiries of this 
type about all sizes of 
incomes are every-day 
occurrences. When the 
request verbal and 
can find out what 
are the fixed obligations 
and What are the con 
trollable expenses, there 
is a possibility of giving 


is 


one 


advice. But when such 

question comes. by 
mail, one feels lost, for 
the letter usually car 


ries little information 
for building a budget. 
It does not tell the cost 


of living in the particu 
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ing a Budget 





has another. The young 
couple starting out must 
have standards of their 


own and also a_ well 
defined, long-time ob 
jective, if they are going 
to hold to a safe course 
and not be swayed 
unduly influenced 

others, whether 

quaintances or relatives, 


or 
»\ 


i¢ 


Establishing a tamil) 
and creating an es 
tate comparable with 
the income are two 


things which must be 
kept in mind in mak 


ing the first budget 
This first budget, like 
all budgets, must lx 


subject to change, for 
it is only in the excep 
tional case that a plan, 
financial or otherwis 


lar community, the ages is carried through in 
& the children, the ox entirety. If there is 
cupation of the wage : a definite goal, how 
earner, whether the mo By Sarah J. MacLeod ever, changes forced 
ther is handy with her a. ( and. O! by unforeseen circum 
needle, thus keeping stances can be made 
clothing costs low, mor intelligently. Some 
B GR ° G ° fe 
whether the home is Begin ZO Build standard budgets for 
rented or owned, or any “he ~ r newlyweds will follow 
of - “ ai ‘ -_ s F pam 
other of the multitude ? Our Budvet J07 the New ? CAT (OV These budgets, ot 
of things which in 35 . ° / course, are only sug 
fluence the family bud Her € is ? Ou? Building Plan! gestive. It will be in 
gel \ budget mack y } ™ } teresting to note that 
S S ee Py anaes aaa ’ mee Seg ag : _— 
vithout considering A Leading Author iLY On Household Budgets as the income increases, 
be a ~ - 


these factors can not 
particularly helpful 

Standard budgets will 
not solve any individual 
| they 


problem, but ure 

prepared in the hop that tf ill be 
stimulating and that th ll give a 
foundation on which peop can build 
their own budgets so that they can derive 
more satisfaction and pleasure out o 
their incomes. 

Financial queries, and perhaps ‘disturb 
ances, are confined to no one group of 
people. The young man or woman just 
beginning to earn does not know what 
his money contribution to the home 
should be, and parents usually can give 
but little help in making decision, 
because they lack clarity about their 
expenses. The question is also paramount 
in the minds of the single man or woman 


who is boarding away from home and who, 


therefore, has to make financial adjust- 
ments meet a In 
addition, there is the group of business 
people who are maintaining a home on 
a cooperative basis and whose division 
of income is different again. In the last 
case a definite financial basis is perhaps a 
greater necessity than when one is living 
alone or in the ordinary family group. 
The application of the old Scotch saying, 
“Short accounts make long friends,” does 
much to make such 
of living successful. 

The following figures for individuals 
have been found satisfactory as a basis for 
building a budget: 


to set of conditions 


COOPE rative scheme 


INCOME PER MONTH $80.00 $100.00 $125.00 
Sa vs and Life Insur ce 7.00 10.00 20.00 
R and tw« eal 35.00 $4.00 50.00 
lu eons 9.00 00 10.00 
] y 00 4.00 eet) 
( g 15.00 18.00 20.00 
Ady 11.00 15.00 20.00 





has Made it for You 


INCOME PER MONT 150,00 $200.00 $250.00 
5 i 0.00 $5.00 60.00 
R OK 65.00 75) 
12.44 15% 18.00 

on sn) tH) 

( xn 30.00 40.04 
\ x 40.4 0.00 
In using these to judge one’s individual 


spending, one must keep in mind that if 
conditions are such that more must be 
spent on one item than suggested, the 


same amount must be pared from other 
items to make up the deficit, for one can 
not eat his cake and have it, too! 

Che following budget shows detail 
how woman salary 
$150 a month, who shared an apartment 
with two other women, adapted the stand- 
ard budget to fit her case: 


in 


one DuUsINess on ol 


S . $35.00 
R So 
« i] 2.00 
Teley c 1.00 
I j i Cleaning 5.00 
( 1 Lunches 15.00 
Foc H 20.00 
( som 
Advanc 22.00 
Papers and Magazines $2.00 
Amusements 4.00 
Bene en 2.00 
D nd Dentist 5.00 
loilet Articles 2.00 
Club D 50 
\ tior 4.00 
Gift 2.50 
] $150.00 
This distribution of funds provides the 


things that this particular individual 
wants most, therefore it is the fight budget 
for her to follow. 

Family finances bring up another set 
of questions, and here the newlyweds have 
one problem and the established family 


the proportion of the 
pent tor food 
decreases while that al 
udvancement 


inc ome 


lowed for 


creases 


MONTHLY INCOMI x] 4 $150.00 $200.00 
S 204K 5.00 4.00 
l Ooo 700 sw) 
S 0.00 38.00 SO0.00 
( 1S.00 22.00 25.0 
Or 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Ad 15.4 20.00 32.00 
MONTHLY INCOMI $250.00 $300.00 $400.00 
S (K 65.00 100.00 
| 4014 40.00 45.00 
S OD 5.00 80.00 
( 30.00 40,00 45.00 
Oy 25.00 0,00 40.00 
\ $0.00 50.00 90.00 

The use one young couple made of the 
above $20¢ budget may be interesting. 
First they outlined their budget using the 


above classification, but also according to 
their own conditions, and found that it 





looked like the following: 
Saving $44.00 
Life Insurance 9.00 
Bank Accou 35.00 
] d 35.00 
H 14.00 
‘ 20,00 
Re $5.00 
Ope 17.00 
I 10.00 
l 2.00 
75 
Ad .. 25.00 
3.00 
2.00 
5.00 
soo 
200 
1.00 
700 
Incidentals $00 
Total 200.00 
After laving out this schedule, they 
planned to manipulate their funds by 
redistributing them in the following 


manner, which seemed to fit their particu 
lar needs very well and proved highly 
effective. 
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nt Savings $35.00 
Rese d for large ex 
penses . 50.00 
Life Insurance 9.00 








( neg 20.00 
Ww r Fuel 8.00 
3 lence 3.00 
Dx wrsand Dentists 5,00 
( ind Lodge Dues 1.00 
Pp il Gifts 3.00 
I vencies 1,00 
( hxpens 115.00 
R $5.00 
I 35.00 
H i 4 
, 14.00 
8) lex OO 
( m 
| 00 
l 2.75 
S I I 
Ad 17.00 
\ pers 00 
\ sin 
] Art >i) 
| 2) 
] 200.00 





This me thod of han 
dling finances has many 


advantages; it 


the real savings, and 


isolates 





this is a distinct ad 
vantage, as it keeps 
before one the record 


of actual progress; the 


reserve account makes 
every salary check 
carry its burden in ac- 


cumulating a fund for 
the seasonal and large 
expenses, and one rests 
ured that whether an 


rance bill of $35 








‘ 


or a doctor’s bill of Sto 
comes in, there is money 
to meet the obligation 
and paving the bill will 
necessitate no unusual 


















































































































































































































































illustrates the wav in 
which average budgets 
like the above can be 
used advantageously. 
About eight years ago 
this family suddenly be- 
came aware of the fact 
that they were making 
no headway and that 
in the last analysis they 
were slipping back, ra- 
ther than progressing. 
At that time they made 
what seemed like a 
drastic budget, cutting 
all possible expenses, 
but by this revolu 
tion they accumulated 
enough in five years 
to make a payment on 
At the present 
time, to meet the needs 
ieir family of five, 
which consists of the 
father, mother, and 
three children, aged 
seven, ten, and thirteen, 
they have adapted the 
250 budget shown be 















You will notice that 
the amount allowed for 
shelter is greater than 
in the standard budget 
and in addition 
there are two extra 
items not included in 
the above budget. To 
compensate for these, all 
other items have been 


above 











scrimping However, 


it st be admitted 
that the building up of 


the reserve fund makes one feel poor, for 
it leaves no extra cash in the purse or 
the checking account. The limits which 
are so clearly defined by separating funds 
in this way are the best preventive for 
overspending for the majority of people. 
A complete picture of this type helps to 
keep one from diverging too far from the 
budget. 


With the advent of children financial 
plans undergo radical changes. If the in 


come remains stationary, there must be a 
definite curtailing in some things to allow 
for the necessary increased cost of provid 
ing for the larger family without cutting 
too deeply into savings which are more 
necessary than ever as a protection to 
the increased responsibilities. 

With the larger family the financial prob 
lem must be viewed from the angle of each 
member so that the final division of the 
finances is just, and so that each member 
gets not only what is best for him in the 
present, but also what is best for his future 
development and success. In a family of 
growing children it is sometimes forgotten 
that while money saving is an economic 
hecessity, the investment in the education 
und general welfare of children is also 
necessary for the ultimate personal success 
ot the individual 
_ Some standard budgets for families of 
live on varying incomes are given below: 


INCOMI 
PER MON'THL $150.00 $200.00 $250.00 $300.00 $400.0 
Sa 11.00 25.00 35.00 $0.00 65.00 
Food 30.00 50.00 55.00 60.00 75.00 
Shelt 38.00 50.00 60.00 75.00) 100,00 
Clot , 26.00 32.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 
Operatin 13.00 18.00) 25.00 30.00 50,00 
Ad ement 00 8.00 5.00) 45.00) 60.00 














The success of a budget de 
pends upon keeping accounts 


INCOMI 
PER MONTH $500.04 SOOO .OK $700.04 $800,000 
S LOO 125.00 175.00 00.00 
I re 75.00 5.0 100.00 100,00 
» 125.00 150.04 150.00 150.14 
( 60.00 TOM 80.00) 100.4 
Or 60.00 S004 5.00 100.04 
\ 80.00 WK 100.00 150.4 


Che following story of how one family is 


solving 


ts financial problem perhaps best 


Attention, ‘Rea ders! 


Some of the Ins tule Service 


bulle- 


tins will help you follow your budget. 
" 


The price. of the first 


MAUS uoled li tne 


Address 
ING 


bull fin was 

November 

Household Devices Tested 
and A pproved 20) 


Cleaning Equipment and 


Methods 25 
Laundry Equipment and 
Methods 251 


Kitchens Planned for Con- 
ventence 
Fish and Shellfish Cooke ry’ 25 
Every-day Vegetables 25 
The Bride's Cookery Primer 
The A. B.C. of Electri : 
for the Hou sekee per 251 
GOOD HOUSEKEEP 
Bulletin 119 West 














Service. 


40th Street, New York City, N.Y. 





Note particu 
the education fund 
r Savings. 


Sar $30.00 


reduced. 





| l 10.00 
Bank A 10.00 
I I 10.00 
H ") 
P f OK 
l I k W 
I Mort n) 
>i) 
( 1.00 
Or ting 19.00 
Fu 10.00 
, > <1) 
3.00 
Sur is | , nt 3.50 
Pay | S D 1 ”) 
H I ( 11.00 
A LOO 
I R $.00 
B 2.50 
( } 's A 700 
Newspapers and Mag es 3.00 
Amuse , 4.00 
Doctors and Dentists 10.00 
Club Du 75 
Incident 2.75 
Tot 250.00 


The change from their former haphazard 
financial ways was not without pain. 
but now, with their definite goal, they 
have hit the pace which suits them. By 
paying on their home, in installing house 
hold equipment gradually, by building up 
a permanent savings account, even though 
small, and by preparing for the children’s 
education, they are, without doubt, buying 
more permanent satisfaction and more 
ease of mind with their money than they 
were nine years ago. In many cases like 
this the family is in a position to set its 
own standard, as usually their relatives 


and friends are on about the same economic 
plane, and desires are not awakened by 
seeing one’s close friends and relatives, 
who have much larger incomes, spend 
lavishly. 


Continued on page 1 32 













This bengaline was not 
suitable for a business 
dress because of the 
fact that under strain 
it tends to pucker and 
split, due to the char- 
acter of the weave. 
The sleeve shown illus- 
trates this tendency 


|=: from a boy’s 


suit which sup- 
posed to be all wool. 
The buyer in the de- 
partment of the store where I purchased 
the suit claims that the threads which look 
like cotton are short I would ap 
















AM enclosing a 
sample of material 


is 


W ool. 


preciate it very much if you would give me 
part 


vour opinion. It seems to me to be 
cotton and part wool.” 

This and other letters of simi- 
lar nature have led us, here in 
the Institute, to feel that many 
of our readers are vitally inter- 
ested in the question of the com- 
position and quality of fabrics, 
especially with reference to their 
cleaning and care. In this article 
we shall deal with only silk and 
wool, fabrics in which we are all 
particularly interested at 
season of the vear. 

The beginning of the new vear 
is a good time for us to examine 
our clothing budget 
we are using the most efficient 
methods of buying in order that 
care and cost of upkeep will be 
reduced toa minimum. Certain 


and see if 


fabrics which lend themselves 
well to one type of garment are 
wholly unsuited for another 
purpose. Hence the type ol 


garment, and the purpose for which it is 


to be used, are important factors in the 


choice of materials when we are thinking ol 
reducing our cleaning bills 







































Wool, because it lends it 
self to the production ol so 
many types of fabrics, is one 
of our most popular fibers. 
It is a very strong fiber, a 
poor conductor of heat, and 
takes and holds dye better 
than any of the other fibers. 

Today, with the 
fabrics, there is a tendency 
to emphasize appearance 
and style rather than the 
wearing quality, as in the 


sotter 


old-time standard fabrics 
such as broadcloth. Wools 
do not usually have finishes that spot 


readily and so do not present the prob 


lems in cleaning that silks do As a rule 
they can be much more satisfactorily 


cleaned by home methods than can many 
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The material at the left, purchased by one 
of our readers as ‘‘all wool,”’ was tested and 
proved to be largely cotton. At the right 
note the amount of cotton which remained 
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Its Wear and Care 
Depend 


on Your Selection 


Largely 





By 


Ilarriette Jones 


¥ the silks. and the cost of upkeep can 


ve greatly reduced by intelligent care. 
\ woolen material which has cotton in 
t will tend to wrinkle more readily 


when damp than all-wool, and may need 


nore pressing. \ny mixture of fabrics, 


such as cotton and wool, must be sold as 


such. Jersey and other knitted fabrics 
must be very firm or they will stretch 
and lose their shape after short wear. 


Serges and other tightly woven fabrics 


tend to become shiny with wear. 
condition 


4 


{ 


This 
due to the wearing away 
4% the finish or nap of the fabrics, and to 
uur knowledge there is nothing that will 


is 


successfully remedy this condition. 


Sweaters and knitted garments tend 


to stretch when wet and must be handled 


very 


carefully when being laundered. 


Most woolen fabrics, including blankets, 
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Weve wire 


respond splendidly to careful 
laundering. 

Many have the idea that wool 
containing so-called “shoddy” 
is difficult to keep in good con- 
dition and wears badly. It 
unfortunate that the term 
“shoddy” is generally applied 
to all grades of reclaimed wool, 
and that it has, therefore, re- 
ceived a bad reputation. Much 
of the reclaimed wool which 
comes from tailors’ trimmings 
and from waste ends from the 
factory is far superior to many of 
the lower and medium grades of 
what is popularly called “virgin 
wool.” The term “virgin wool” 
does not always indicate, as 
many consumers think it does, 
the highest quality of wool. The 
world’s wool supply is insufficient 
to make all the woolen and 
worsted cloth demanded, and if 
it were not possible to use the rec laimed 
wool, the cost would make wool clothing 
prohibitive. The beauty and wearing quality 
of the cloth are affected more by the original 
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quality of the wool used than by 
the question of whether it is all 
“virgin wool” or has some re- 
claimed wool used in its man- 
ulacture. 

Silk is a product of the silk 
worm, and Chinese myths date 
its culture back to 2640 B.c, 
While silk had its origin in China, 
the United States is today the 
greatest silk manufacturing 
country in the world. With the 
unprecedented increase in the use 
of silk, especially during the last 
5 or 6 years, a wide variety of 
different weaves and finishes has 
come into our markets. Since 
silk is so generally used today, its 
care and upkeep are one of the 
biggest problems the modern 
woman has to face. What must 
she buy so that care and cost of 
upkeep will be kept at a minimum, 
and yet she may have at the same 
time a serviceable and beautiful 
fabric? 

Some silks, owing to. their 
finish, tend to water-spot and 
wrinkle more easily than others, 
and hence are not suitable for 
the business dress. Therefore the 
cost of upkeep for this type of 
fabric would be an item to con- 
sider. In our experience certain 
weaves, such as the crépe faille, 
do not wrinkle easily, and we have 
found that in the pure-dye silks 
they respond well to home clean- 
ing. Since they seldom need 
pressing and can even be washed, 
there is little upkeep cost, and the 
initial cost represents the main 
expense to their owner. 

Bengaline, while quite appro- 
priate for the afternoon dress 
with loose lines, we have not 
found a practical material for the 
closely-fitting business frock. It 
is made usually with a silk warp 
and a wool filling, and it presents 
special problems in cleaning and 
care. Because of the great elastic- 
ity of the wool, there is danger 
under a strain of the material 


Cotton is not always considered an 
adulterant when mixed with wool. 
Mohair and alpaca usually have a 
cotton warp, but they are not sold as 
all wool by reputable establishments 


This silk which is heavily weighted retained 
its shape when burned. The dress made of 
this silk split the first time it was worn 


















































































































































Will you send us your answers to these 
questions and ask the members of the home 
department of your club to discuss them 
and send us their answers? To all those 
answering we will send a copy of the re- 
sumé of the information we thus gather. 
Address Good Housekeeping Institute, 
105 West 39th Street, New York City. 

1. Do you ask for “guaranteed fast colors” when 

you buy a ready-made dress or dress materials 
of colored cotton goods? 

2. Do you expect to wash them without fading? 

3. Do you expect these colors to fade when worn 
in the sun? 

4. Do you expect to let down the hem of a “fast 
color” dress a few months later and have it 
match? 

5. Do you expect a house-dress to be fast to per- 
spiration? 

6. Have you ever bought colored materials at a dress 
goods counter and used them for other pur pose 
such as window curtains, covers and cushions 
for porch chairs, or bindings on the edge of whit 
materials such as curtains and underwear 

7. If guaranteed “‘fast colors” fade, do you con 
sider it the fault of 

a. the material? b. the method of washing? 
c. the soap used? State briefly your method 
of washing. 

8. Have you attempted to set colors before washing 
them and with what success? 

g. Have you ever tried returning a piece of goods 
guaranteed as “fast color” to the store because 
itran or faded?) What happened? 


Please tabulate answers to agree with number 

















“cockling’ or puckering, and there is 
also danger of its splitting under strain 
as it did in tk : dress sleeve illustrated. 
The dress illustrated cost over fifty 
dollars and still did not have a very 
good quality of bengaline. It was 
worn only four weeks before it split 
and cockled. 

Many of the cheaper silks have con- 
siderable sizing in them to increase 
their weight and to produce a certain 
finish. Such silks can not successfully 
be cleaned by home methods, and 
the smallest spot means a trip to the 
dry cleaner. It can easily be seen that 
a business dress made of this kind of 
silk, however small the original cost, 








would be expensive indeed 

A short time ago a dress made 
of such silk was brought into the 
Institute. The owner had at- 
tempted to remove a spot from 
it with clear cold water by gentle 
rubbing. The friction and water 
used had caused the silk to turn 
white, thus producing a white 
spot on the front of the dress. 
The only thing that could be 
done was to send the dress to a 
dyer and have him, as he ex- 
pressed it, “redistribute the siz- 
ing.” The one small spot re- 
sulted in a cleaning bill of several 
dollars. It is often possible to 
tell when silk has this type of 
sizing in it. Rub the under part 
of the hem, or some unexposed 
part of the garment, or a small 
sample if in the piece. If it 
turns white from friction, it is 
safe to consider that it can not be 
cleaned satisfactorily by home 
methods. 

The unusual increase in the use 
of silk during the last few years 
has been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in the use of 
artificial silk. While it was 
originally invented as a false 
substitute for silk, it has, under 
modern methods of manufacture 
and adaptation, attained a posi- 
tion of its own in the textile field. 
It is commonly known as Rayon, 
and its greatest use has been in 
the knit goods industry, in the 
making of sweaters, scarfs, knit 
dress fabrics, ties, and hosiery. 
Its high elasticity and luster 
make it especially desirable for 
such purposes. It is also used 
alone, or in combination with 
cotton, for making some of the 
finest and most beautiful drapery 
fabrics. Rayon lends itself well to 
decorative effects in novelty ma- 
terials. Rayon velvet has a 
lovely, youthful sheen or bloom 
which can not be obtained in silk 
velvet. A dress made of velvet 
Rayonis (Continued on page 108) 





This plaid dress material was sold as all 
wool. When it was tested, a large 
amount of cotton was found to be pres 
ent, as illustrated above by the ball of 
thread shown at the left of the sample 
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Skidmore 


When Professor Kidder 
groped his way down 
the first 

landing, there 
Mr. Johnson and Miss 
Irene Taylor. And Mr. 
Johnson 


to circular 


stood 


was holding 
the girl’s hand and say- 
ing: “I can’t tell you 
what it 
Irene. Till now I never 


” 


means to me, 


thought of marriage— 


The 
Transit 


ND now, gentlemen, that is— 
ladies and gentlemen,”’ concluded 
Professor Kidder with a slight 
blush, “having considered the 
general nature of the Copernican System 
and the principles underlying it, we shall 
in our next lecture pass in review the 
motions of the individual planets, with 
especial reference to Kepler’s Law and the 
mathematical calculation of their orbits.” 

Little Mr. Lancelot Kidder, professor of 
Mathematical Astronomy at Concordia 
College, had delivered this elegant sen- 
tence in much the same form for sixteen 
years—that is to say, at the close of each 
opening lecture of the course—and had 
never been seen to blush over it. But this 
time he did so. The pink suffusion of his 
cheeks was visible even without a spec- 
troscope. 

Now, there is nothing in the Copernican 
System to cause a scientist, in these en 
lightened days, even if he is a bachelor and 


close on to forty . to blush for it. Therefore 
it must have been something in the class 
itself. 

There were only six students in the class. 
There was one on the professor’s right with 
a pale face and a head shaped like a bulb, 
who held a scholarship and had been cov- 
ering sheet after sheet with mathematical 
formulae. Professor Kidder had taught 
him for four years, so the blush couldn’t 
have been for him. There were two stu- 
dents with ruddy faces and long ears who 
took Astronomy as a “conditioned subject” 
and wrote notes in diligent despair like 
distressed mariners working to keep a 
boat afloat. The blush was evidently not 
for them. 

Then there was Mr. Bill Johnson, other- 
wise known as “Buck” Johnson, who took 
Astronomy as a way of qualifying to play 
half-back on the college football team. 
Football men at Concordia often took 
Astronomy. It was considered almost as 


big a ‘ctmeh” ‘as the Old Testament, or 
the president’s lectures on Primitive 
Civilization. All these were recommended 
by the trainer. Hence Buck Johnson had 
joined the class and had sat looking at 
Professor Kidder with the hard, irre- 
deemable look of a semi-professional half- 
back, wondering if he had been wise to 
take the stuff. But the blush was not for 
him. 

The reason of it was that for the first 
time in sixteen years there were women in 
the class. Professor Kidder had mever 
lectured to women before. He did not 
even know whether to refer to them as 
“women,” “girls,” or “ladies.” 

To the debonair professor of English 
Literature. who wore a different tie every 
week, college girls were as familiar as 
flowers are to the bees. To the elderly 
Dean of the Faculty they appeared as if 
merely high school girls. But into the 
calm precincts of Mathematical Astronomy 

















Stephen Leacock Te//s a Delicious Story 


of the Astronomy Professor Who Captured a Star 
of the Very First Magnitude 


no woman had 
ever wandered — be- 
lore. 

Yet there they 
were, two of them, 


sitting on the front 
bench, writing notes 
ind making dia- 
grams of the planets. 
low daintily their 
little fingers seemed 


to draw! From his 
desk Professor Kid 
der could see that 
When Mr. Johnson 
drew the moon, he drew it in a great, 


rough circle that even a carpenter would 
be ashamed of. But when Miss Irene 
lavlor, the girl with the blue serge suit and 


the golden hair, drew it, it came out as the 


Cutest littke moon that ever looked co 
quettishly across its orbit at the neat 
earth. 





By the way, Miss Marty, the plain, 
brown or 
scarlet, Professor Kidder hadn’t noticed 
have drawn the moon, too. 
It is not part of a 
professor's duty to observe the figures 
drawn by the students of the class. 


girl 


short 


which—may 


Very likely 


Professor 


in brown 


she had. 


iN ic kc ler 


either 


gave 


a 


tinal 


bow, 





DOOKS, 


his 
the class dismissed. 

“How did you like it, 
Maggie?” said Mr. John- 


gathered 
and 


up 


son to Miss Marty He 
called her ‘‘Maggie”’ be- 
they came from 


the same “home town.” 


cause 


“Fierce, isn’t it!” said 
Miss Marty. 

“LT almost wish I had 
taken the Old Testa 


ment,” said Mr. Johnson 
J dubiouslyv. 
ff ‘Oh, vou can’t tell,” 
- said Miss Marty, and 
4 then she added: “Irene, 
I don’t think you know 
Mr. Johnson. Let me in 
troduce Mr. Johnson, 
Miss ‘Tavlor.” 
Mr. Johnson looked at 
Miss Taylor, and Miss 
Tavlor looked at Mr 
Johnson 


“How do vou do,” they 
both said. 

\ll of this, however, 
was happening after Pro- 
fessor Kidder had left the 
room and he neither saw 
nor heard it. 

\ little while after this, 
the great bell of Con- 
cordia College began to 
toll for afternoon prayers 
in the college chapel. 
Whereupon all the popu- 
lation of the college went trooping down 
the elm avenue without waiting for the 
prayers, their day’s work being done, ex- 
cept, of course, the Professor of Compara- 
tive Religion, three students who were 
officials of the Y. M. C. A., and the two 
Japanese students of the Sophomore class 
who were studying Christianity with a 
view to introducing it into Japan. 

Down the avenue walked Miss Taylor 
in her blue serge suit, and Miss Marty, 
either in brown or scarlet, and beside them 
was Professor Kidder, who had joined 
them at the college door, walking sideways 
and talking.as he went, and bumping into 
the passers-by, and apologizing. 

“I trust, Miss Taylor,” he said, ‘that 
you were able to understand from today’s 
lecture the general outlines of the Coper 
nican System?” 

“Oh, 
nicely.” 

The professor didn’t ask whether Miss 
Marty had understood. Miss Marty was 
short and plain. She could take her 
chance 

“LT was atraid, perhaps, that I hadn't 
made it quite clear that the sidereal day,” 


yes,” said Miss Taylor, ‘quite 
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here he bumped into some one else on 


the other side—‘‘that the sidereal day 
differs from the solar day merely in the 
ratio of its fraction of the earth’s orbit.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Taylor, and Pro- 
fessor Kidder couldn’t but notice what a 
receptive mind the girl had. 

“Of course,”’ he went on, “‘we are for the 
moment hampered by our lack of mathe- 
matical formulae.” 

The thought that he and Miss laylor 
were hampered—both of them together 
Zave a new resilience to his step. Miss 
Marty may have been hampered, too. If 
so, let her look out for herself. 

“But later,” he said, ‘“‘we shall call in 
calculus to our aid.” 

No knight ever offered help to a lady 
with a more chivalrous air. 

“Oh, shall we?” said Miss Taylor. 

At the foot of the avenue, where it joins 
the street, the two girls turned off side- 
ways toward the women’s residence, and 
Professor Kidder left them with such a 
sweeping bow and such Spanish courtesy 
that an express cart nearly ran over him 
as he did it. But a mind accustomed to 
the collisions of the asteroids thinks noth- 
ing of these things. 

“We shall resume our discussions on 
Monday,” he said. Being a professor, he 
knew no other form of farewell. 

The girls turned a moment and watched 
him as he disappeared. 

“Isn’t he the hangedest?”’ 
Marty. 

And they both laughed. 

That evening, at supper with his maiden 
sister, Professor Kidder talked so much 
and so continuously that she wondered 
what had come over him. 

And that night, in the college observa- 
tory, where Professor Kidder on a revolv- 
ing stool gazed at the heavens through a 
huge telescope, the stars appeared of a 
brilliance and a magnitude never before 
witnessed, and Astronomy itself seemed 
more than ever the noblest and grandest of 
sciences, and there was such a sweep to the 
celestial orbit of the moving earth that 
you could almost hear the heavens hum- 
ming in glad unison to the rushing move- 
ment of it. 

So thought and felt Professor Kidder, 
and with all his science was not aware of 
the simple thing that had happened to 
transform the heavens. Yet happened it 
had, and that swiftly. 

For when a man of thirty-eight, who has 
spent his years since he was seventeen in 
gazing into the deep blue spaces of the 
heavens, falls in love, he falls swiftly and 
far. No lost asteroid seeking in cold space 
its parent planet falls faster then fell Pro- 
fessor Kidder. 

And that same night, while the professor 
gazed into the sky, Mr. Bill Johnson, of 
the college football team, took Miss Marty 
and Miss Taylor to a fifty-cent vaudeville 
show. 


Miss 


said 


URING the months of the college ses- 

sion which followed his opening dis- 
course on astronomy, Professor Kidder 
though he was unaware of the fact 
lectured to, at, and for Miss Irene Taylor. 
For her sake he swung the planets round in 
sweeping orbits. For her sake he pro 
jected beams of light into space at the rate 
of 185,000 miles a second and brought them 
back to her feet. And for her sake he 





The Transit of Venus 


drew upon the blackboard an equation as 
long as a snake, seized a bit of chalk, and 
solved it with the rapidity of a conjurer. 

We are to!d hy those who know about 
such things tha. “he male human being 
when in love likes to ‘show off.” It ap- 
pears that this tendency has been evoluted 


in him through the countless ages of his 
ascent from the earth worm to the sci 
entist. The male bird displays his brilli 


The nightingale sings. The 
The athlete 


ant feathers. 
savage displays his strength. 
jumps over a tape. 

So what more natural than that a pro- 
fessor of astronomy should call in the 
heavens to his aid? Professor Kidder prac- 
tically annexed the whole stellar system to 
make it show what a man he was. 

“You may be surprised to learn,”’ he 
told the class (he meant that Miss Taylor 


might be surprised to learn), “that al- 
though a ray of light moves 185,000 miles 
every second, nevertheless, so vast is the 


distance of open space, the light from our 
nearest neighbor, Arcturus, takes no less 
than three years to reach us.” 

The class were not rea//y surprised. Col- 
lege students never are. They have lost 


the art of it. They merely wrote down 
185,000” and “three vears” and let it go 
at that. 


“But what shall we say to this fact.” 
continued the professor, ‘that the light 
from one of the great spiral nebulae with 
which we shall become more familiar after 
Christmas requires for its passage to the 
earth at this same appalling rate of speed 
no less than a million years?” 


THE professor had the right to feel that 

any girl ought to be impressed by sucha 
fact as this, even though the edge of the 
effect was taken off by Mr. Johnson look- 
ing up from his notes to ask, without any 
malice, whether the professor had said a 
million or a billion years. To him it was 
all the same as long as he got it down 
right. 

Nor was this the only way in which 
Professor Kidder, unknown to himself, 
sought to impress the mind of Miss Irene 
Taylor. His dress during the college ses- 
sion underwent a notable change. Profes- 
sors as a rule dress queerly. They take no 
heed of the variations of seasons and of 
fashions, and their costume knows nothing 
of the harmony and symmetry of those of 
the stock broker or the real estate man. 

A professor of poetry presents perhaps a 
more flowing appearance, and a professor 
of comparative religion maintains a cer 
tain and somber dignity in his dress. But 
the rank and file of professors of Con- 
cordia College wore straw hats in October, 
morning coats in the afternoon, and Sun- 
day suits on Wednesdays with complete 
indifference. 

From this unconsciousness Professor 
Kidder awoke at the touch of love. His 
dress, article by article, was transformed. 
He appeared in a gray suit, brand-new, 
three quarters ready, which fitted him 
admirably so long as the man in the shop 
gathered up in his hand all the part of it 
behind the neck and held it. To this was 
added a brown overcoat that had a red 
check wandering through it. It was ex 
actly one size too big, but Professor Kidder 
had been thinking of something else when 
they tried it on him. He had also bought 
a new derby hat that was nearly as shallow 





as a soup plate, and as a finish to his cos- 
tume he wore a neat little tartan tie in 
four colors that must have been designed 
by its maker for a boy scout at a Scotch 
picnic. Altered like this the professor 
felt himself distinctly saucy. 

On the first day of this completed cos 
tume Professor Kidder met Mr. Johnson 
and the two girls of the class in the college 
avenue, and he bowed to them with a 
sweeping flourish of his hat such as Chris- 
topher Columbus used to Queen Isabella. 


AF PER he had passed, the three turned 
+ * and looked at him. 

“Ain’t he the queer little guy?” 
Mr. Johnson. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Marty. 

Miss Taylor said nothing. 

During this same period of time the 
professor, by a process of rejuvenation 
similar to his change of dress, had appeared 
at various college functions at which he 
had not been present since he was a junior 
lecturer fifteen years before and had to at 
tend everything that happened. He had 
sat half-frozen at a hockey match looking 
at Miss Taylor (seated beside Mr. John 
son) across the rink. He had attended a 
college play, at which he had also observed 
Mr. Johnson seated between Miss Taylor 
and Miss Marty, and he had handed round 
tea at a perpendicular reception at the 
president’s house, from which he had the 
pleasure of escorting Miss Marty to the 
women’s dormitory while Mr. Johnson 
walked beside Miss Taylor. From all of 
which things Professor Kidder, who 
prided himself on being an observant man, 
concluded that Mr. Johnson was greatly 
improved from what he had been in his 
lower years, and showed a commendable 
desire to mingle in society. 

Nor was social intercourse the pro- 
fessor’s only outlet of expression. He 
wrote to Miss Taylor during this period no 
less than three separate letters. In point 
of the sentiment that was behind them 
they were love letters—the first and the 
last that ever came into the life of the 
little man—but in form they were far from 
it. 

The first of these letters read: 


said 


“Dear Miss Taylor, 

I fear that L made a rather ridicu- 
lous slip in my lecture of this morning in 
speaking of the proper motion of the sun. 
I implied that there was a drift of the solar 
system toward the star Arcturus. I trust 
that you did not gather from this that 
there was the least fear of a collision. Let 
me hasten to correct this error in case it has 
led to any misunderstanding on your part. 

Yours faithfully, 
Arruur LANCELOT Kipper” 


To this reassuring letter the professor 
received next morning an answer which he 
opened and read as he sat at breakfast with 
Miss Catherine Kidder, his maiden sister. 


“Dear PROFESSOR KIDDER, 

I was so much obliged to get your letter 
about the sun. It was very kind of you to 
send it, and I am very glad to know that 
there is not any dange r of our colliding 
with a star. 

Very sincerely, 
IRENE “TAYLOR.” 


On reading (Continued on page 15!) 
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”" HE snowflake, Miss Taylor,”’ said the Professor, “‘is nothing more than a polyhedronal piece 
of transparent material.” “Oh, is it, indeed!’ said Miss Taylor. The falling snowflakes were 
glistening in her yellow hair, and the professor realized again what a wonderful mind the girl had 





Saving 


Live Longer, 


their Thousands and Ten Thousands. 


HE desire for long life is quite 
human. We are certain of our 
life on earth. We believe—at 
least, most of that we 
are to live hereafter, but we shall never 
know that we live hereafter until the 
hereafter comes. If we are snuffed out 
at death, then we shall never know at 
all. So we should not worry about 
things that we can never |} now. 
It is not only human but practical 
to conserve our terrestrial life as long 
as possible. Life is the most precious 
possession we have. It is also the most 
neglected. If we were as careless about 
our money and jewels as we are about our 
health and life, thieves would not need to 
be professionals. All our doors and 
windows would be left open, and our money 
and our jewels would be found upon the 
mantel 
rhe greatest obstacle that we meet in 
our campaign for longer life is this wide- 
spread indifference thereto. The fact re 
mains, however, that in spite of this in- 
difference, the span of human life is length- 
ening. Thirty-five years ago, although 
statistics are not reliable so far back nor 
very extensive, the average human life was 
about forty-two and one-half vears for the 
man and forty-four years for the woman. 
At the present time, nearly two-thirds of 
our population are in what is called the 
registration area, which is composed of 
those states and cities which have in- 
stituted the keeping of vital records. 
Registration in this sense means a certifica- 
tion of birth and of death and the ages at 
death, also the disease which caused death. 
In general, the data now obtained in the 
registration area indicate that the span of 
human life in this country has gone for- 
ward at a most satisfying and, perhaps, 
astonishing rate. White men now live a 
little more than fifty-four years and white 
women nearly fifty-six and one-half years. 
It is apparent that women have greater 
vitality than men. One would think that 
the burden of child-bearing, the care of 
children and troublesome husbands, the 
worries of the household, and the vagaries 
of feminine dress would shorten the life of 
women and make man a_longer-lived 
animal. But such is not the case. 


us do 


vital of the sexes. 


had stressed that point instead of featuring 


rs) 


of Babies and Young 


Nature 
intends that the female shall be the more 
Kipling would have 
paid a higher compliment to woman if he 


Can We Lave 
Longer? 


(A tldren ° 


Dr. Wiley 
SATS 


WE CAN, 


the idea that the “female of the spec ies is 
more deadly than the male.” 

We are now beginning the year 1026. 
I have thought it would be interesting to 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to 
look ahead for a year, or for a number of 
years, and see what the future holds for us 
in the matter of vitality, efficiency, health, 
and long life. Can we reasonably hope 
for even greater improvement along these 
lines, or have we almost reached the limit? 
It is well-known that in every task which 
the human animal begins progress toward 
perfection is most rapid at first. As the 
ultimate limit of attainment is reached, the 
pace is always slowed up. This is true of 
all the trades of skill. When vou first 
learn any technical trade, whether in 
mechanics, music, or sport, you improve 
rapidly for a time and then, as you ap- 
proach the limit of perfection, you always 
slow up. Then the time comes when you 
gradually recede from the highest peak of 
efliciency. This is the slowing up of old 
age. 

It has taken us thirty-five vears to make 
a gain of twelve in the span of life. On the 
principle just stated it will take longer to 
make the next gain of twelve. If the 
average biblical limit of human life is three 
score years and ten, we should be content 
to reach that goal by the end of the present 
century. 

In this problem of extending the life 
span, we have made rapid progress in the 
period where a multitude of unnecessary 
deaths has materially reduced the aver- 
age; namely, the age of infancy and child- 
hood. The infant and the child are 
more amenable to environment, and a 
change of environment for the better is 
more important to them than it is to the 
adult or the old. In other words, we reach 
a point in our age when very little influence 
for good can be secured by improvements 
in environment, but with the infant and 


Much of the Increase 
in the:-Average Length 
of Life is Due to the 
If We are 
We Must Conquer Several Diseases that Now Slaughter 
Can We Do It? 
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young child the field is wide open for 
exploitation. In order that we may sce 
how this idea has been worked out in 
practice, it will be necessary to cite the 
latest’ statistics with regard to the 
factors which are doing the most to 
ward helping on this great cause. 
Goop HovuseKEFPING took a leading 
part in promoting the Act of Congress 
for the protection of maternity and in 
fancy. There was much opposition to 
this Act on the ground that it was a 
bribe held out to the states to secure ap 
propriations from the state legislatures to 
match the moneys appropriated for this 
purpose by the Government. 

The administration of this Act 
placed in the hands of the Department of 
Labor, and under the Children’s Bureau of 
that Department. The regulations made 
under the provisions of the Act provided 
for a Federal Board of Maternity and In 
fant Hygiene. This Board consisted of the 


Was 


Chief of the Children’s Bureau—at the 
present time, Miss Grace Abbott; the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service—at this time Dr. Hugh S. Cum 


ming; and the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Prof. John J. Tigert. 

\t the end of the fiscal year for 1024, 
forty states had arranged for cooperation 
with the Federal Government for the pur 
pose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the Act of Congress. The states which 
had not then accepted this cooperation 
were Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Louisi 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. Since the first of July, 
1924, the legislatures of Louisiana on 
July 14, 1924, of Vermont on February 20, 
1925, and of Rhode Island on April 17, 
1925, have accepted the conditions of the 
Act, making forty-three states in all that 
are now collaborating with the Children’s 
Bureau in this worthy cause. By act of 
the 68th Congress the benefits of this law 
have also been extended to the territory 
of Hawaii. The work is too recent as yet 
to be able to obtain any statistics as to the 
benefits which will ensue from it, but they 
will be manifest in a decreasing death-rate 
of mothers at the birth of children and a 
decreased mortality of children themselves. 

The money which is now available for 
this purpose is appropriated every year by 
Congress for all the states. Those states 
not using it, of (Conlinued on page Sd) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 0?) 
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So easy to prepare Cream 
of Tomato with Campbell's. 
See directions on the label. 








The flavor you always remember! 


Ruddy, ripe, luscious tomatoes! How tempting 
they are! How good they taste! 

Yes, but you do not relish them at their delicious 
best until you eat Campbell's Tomato Soup. For it 
is even more than the puree of the finest, selected 
tomatoes, blended with fresh country butter. 

It is what Campbell’s famous French chefs do with 
these splendid ingredients that creates a new and fresh 
flavor to be enjoyed only in this soup. 

Something different and individual is produced. 
Something your appetite never forgets! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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the sketches crowded at 
She didn’t com- 
prehend that he was a sculptor and that they 
were a sculptor’s notes, done with a sculptor’s 


for the picture’s sake, 
fierce haphazard on the sheet 


economy, for a sculptor’s purposes. All she 
saw was that he was a liar. Of the dozen girls 
caught in five or six black lines apiece there 
with out-flung arms and back-flung heads, not 
one had any clothes on. As if she had stood 
there before him stark! 

She should have torn it from his hands and 
stamped it into the sand. Instead she turned 
and ran as fast as she could run for home 


HE sisters couldn’t imagine what was 
wrong with her, the days that followed. 
She was “mose of a pig than ever,” that was 
all. Her mother, moved by old doubts, tried 
harder to fathom her daughter’s increasing 
uselessness. 


You’d think,” she told herself, “‘the Devil 
had got her soul.” 

It was as near as half the truth. The Devil 

had got her soul, and he had got her body, too. 


loft of the shed on the wharf. 
Through its big studio window, from her own 
window, when sometimes the insatiable 
tormentor worked at night, Pig could see its 
shadow on a wall. 

To Pig he seemed to forget all about Pig, 
herself, alive. Sitting there at meal-times, 
wrapped in the rough cloak of his thoughts, 
— only when spoken to, the Grouch 
sitting there he certainly wasn’t bothering to 
remember that such a one as she existed, much 
less that from her hiding in the pantry she 
watched him at that moment, all her flesh 
flesh with the memory of shame, her 
gaze full of a spleen at once mutinous and 
cringing, her heart-beats counting one, two, 
three, four, between fear that he might glance 
that way and wonder when he would. 

He never did. Having had his singular 
will of her, he seemed to have done what men 
do, cast her off. He was no longer, one would 
have said, interested even in deriding her, in 
the flesh; he derided her to the full of his taste 
in his hidden clay. What Pig didn’t see was 
that his indifference was not indifference, but 
remonstrance, and his dumbness anger. 

It flamed one evening in late July. He 
deliberately and found her where she 
among the cans and rinds on the beach under 
the wharf. He and looked at her, and 
remembering what kind of eyes his were, she 
felt the scrutiny stripping her ply by ply of her 
clothing, inch by inch of her hated white self 
She wanted to crouch and shield her, but she 
couldn’t move. She wanted to cry and have a 
child’s revenge: 


He kept it in the 


“i se 
goose 


came 
sto rd 


stood 


“You ought to hear them laugh at vou, 
though! Go on and call me funny; if you knew 
how you look to everybody else and me!” 


And all she could get out of her palsied lips 
Too bad you—you—you didn’t like the 
berry dumpling today, Mr.—Mr.—Mr. Dorn.” 

Che trouble with Conrad these days was that 
he had no sense of humor in him. He had in 
him only impatience, revolt, hunger, anger, and 
youth 

He put a hand on her back, heavily, like a 
blow between the blades of her huddled 
shoulders, making the quakes run through her 
to her What he his miserable 
ineptness with words wanted to cry was 


was, ~ 


being toes 


You, who are so different from these clods 
of others, God in Heaven, why do you act this 
wav? You, who have the gift of striding 
through the wind on sea beaches—you, who 
were born alabaster white and goddess-size —”’ 

And all that came out of the mouth of his 
rebel indignation was: “Stand up! Quit your 
hulking! Vou ought to be ashamed!” 

lor davs and nights she bore the scar of his 
hand She didn’t look to see; she knew it wa 
there. red as wrath, on the bloodless mound of 
her back. It lived and grew, and growing made 
a mountain of the mound He had told her she 
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Continued from page 16) 
hulked, but it was worse than hulking; it was 
a hump that had come and fastened on her 
spine; in her bed at night she saw herself mak- 
ing a Mount Everest of the clothes. 

The nights were the worst of that summer’s 
ordeal. Sometimes for two or three nights in 
succession she lay awake and watched the dark 
in lucky vain; the dark stayed. And another 
night she would go to sleep and it would 
awaken her, a rectangle of faint shine cast on 
the wall near the bureau. Then out of her bed 
she would have to creep, and to the window, to 
spy with mortification and in terror upon that 
deliberate rite of ridicule across the yard. 

It never occurred to her that it wasn’t de- 
liberate—that Conrad might not even guess 
that she was watching, reacting hot and cold to 
the violation of each touch of his hand moving 
in shadow in the loft over there. It never oc 
curred to her that the malformation of the 
shadow of the naked effigy of herself might be 
because it was thrown obliquely on a partition 
of uneven planks. And never having seen the 
figure itself, she couldn’t think of it as the color 
of clay it was; in her imagination she saw it 
the color and feel of bread-dough, pasty pale, 
moist, and flatulent to the touch. 

“Tf it gives him any pleasure, all right!’ she 
cried sometimes into the painted wood of the 
window-sill. Or again: “If he should come 
down some morning and find me in the water 
there, drowned, perhaps then he’d be satisfied.’ 

But when she thought of it herself, of lying 
drowned in that green water, nude an pti 5 
nation of terror came from nowhere and took 
hold of the girl. She saw people like dream- 
people watching her through their fingers and 
felt policemen taking her in their hands. 

One night she couldn’t stand it any longer. 
A mouse cornered can do things no mouse can. 
She dressed herself. Putting her feet down like 
pillows and lifting them like logs she got out 
of the sleeping house. It was worse when she 
was on the stair that climbed the end of the 
wharf-shed to Conrad’s door; there she put 
them down like balloons and hauled them up 
from the squeaky planks like pigs of lead. 

It was as if she had been sleep-walking and 

now waked up. Where was she going? What 
was she thinking? For Heaven’s sake! 
Had she thought she was going to remonstrate? 
Threaten? Scratch his face? Or grovel and 
beg? Or simply bang and bang with her two 
wild fists on Conrad’s door? 

It was on the step next to the top that the 
full of confusion grabbed her She would run 
home in a moment; for the moment she had 
simply to cling to the rail. And then it was too 
late. Conrad had heard her. He opened the 
door and put his head out. He came out on 
the landing 

“What do you want?” 

“I—I—I want you to let me be.” 

“T don’t understand.” 


HE kept her face turned away. Beneath her 


eyes space went down into darkness. Vertigo 
passed over her in waves. She thrust a hand 
in a fumbling gesture toward the door. *‘That, 


in there! Can’t you be k-k-kind enough to 
to—to n-n-not—” 
| don’t understand - 


He stood unbending above her, lips tight to 


his teeth, abashed, remonstrant, mystified 
One would have thought him the one of the 
two come to complain. ‘Are you here this 
time of night because you'd like to pose?’ 

Silence 

“How old are you, Miss Brewster?” 

She started and went down the stair. It 
felt like tumbling, yet her feet made hardly a 
sound. His made more as he came in abrupt 
pursuit 

‘Please don’t do this again. Just one week 
more please, please, keep out of my sight 

He had hold of her shoulder. He wanted to 
shake it. His voice sounded now as if his wind 
pipe were stopped up. ‘‘You make me tired, 


make me mad! Deliberately you take beauty 
and make a mock of it. Perversely you take 
silken purse and make it a sow’s ear. You 
coward! . . . How old are you?” 

“F-f-fif—tifteen.”’ 

“Fif— Listen! Do you mean to tell me 
you’re—only fifteen?” 

He took his angry hand from her shoulder 
and put it over his eyes. He returned it 
presently; with a gentleness he began to move 
her across the yard toward her own door. 

“fAll the same, don’t let the Devil send you 
any more to mock what I’ve got up there, and 
lampoon it, laugh it to death. Good-night 
child—” She heard him catch his breath 
“Child!” He stood off from her, his hand in 
a funny way on top of his head. ‘God, my 
God!” that’s the answer. That’s it#/ That’s 
what I—what I—/adn’t got.” 

He had forgotten her. She saw him walking 
away through the starlight, his spine one ram 
rod, his legs two more. 

When she was back in bed, she couldn’t seem 
to believe it had happened. Such anger per 
haps, but such pity she knew she could never 
have endured and lived 


4INE pity Conrad had. Before another week 

was done, as if secret fun weren’t enough, 
he was letting others in. Artist Kramer, Artist 
Michelson, Mr. Matek, fiddler to kings, she 
saw these climbing the stairs. And Mr 
Genthe, the Jewish gentleman who owned the 
summer place on the hill, and the food the 
famous folks dropped in to discuss, and the 
paintings he bought from them (in what they 
took to be his innocence), and the Italian 
garden of which they disapproved even while 
they enjoyed the different quietude up there 
between the bastions of black cedars and the 
glimpse of a changed Atlantic through the gap 
at the end where the fish pool was to be—Leo 
Genthe with his bald head and his deprecating 
smile puffed up the stairs. And so, too, his 
old _house-guest, Daniell, white-whiskered 
Daniell who had taught all the famous singers 
of today to sing—grown teetery of limb now, 
but hungry of ear and extortionate at heart for 
wonders still—this one especially it maddened 
Pig to think of, up there behind closed doors 
with the others, salacious amusement mingling 
with morbid pity in the eyes that had looked 
on the world’s beauties in their time, as his 
thumb prodded that travesty in dough of Pig’s 
nakedness : 

One day, in early August, Conrad didn’t 
come to lunch. Nor to dinner. And when 
next noon Gert showed a stranger to the old 
place at table, Pig knew that Conrad was gone. 

It made her feel light-headed. Light-footed, 
as if she moved in sudden liberty. More 
than liberty. A vacuum. 

It seemed strange she should have to ques- 
tion outsiders, Phyllis and Gert. She was peel- 
ing potatoes, all her soul in keeping the curl as 
thin as paper 

‘That Mr.—Mr. What’s-his-name—Mr. 
Dorn—has he gone away?” 

“I guess so.”” Phyllis made 
mean, I hope so.” 

Gert made the same mouth. ‘“J/e 
much of an asset, ¢/at wooden egg.” 

Pig felt like laughing. The dilute and casual 
quality of their dislike of Conrad! Poor things, 
they didn’t know what it was to hale 

A vacuum, ves. As day followed day of this 
oppressive freedom, more and more she was a 
balloon without a pilot, free to go anywhere she 
pleased but back to earth. 

If she hadn’t a pilot, 
anchor. It was that locked loft. Had he left 
her there or had he taken her with him? 
question ended by filling all her thoughts. In 
the evening after dark, sometimes, 


too, 


a mouth. “I 


wasn't 


though, she had an 


she would 


steal up the stair and try the door; perhaps 
since yesterday the bolt had rusted through 

If she was there, stark in the dark wi'hin, 
when they came to open the place for some vue 
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“T would select my ‘helps’ for household work 
just as carefully—just as thoughtfully—as I select 
the instruments here in my office. 

“Why? Because I would want every bit of help 

I could get. I would want to build up a physical 
reserve, which is the best possible insurance of 
good health. 
“Take washing and cleaning for instance. 
Here’s where soap can be of extra help to you. 
Yet how much real thought do you—and most 
women for that matter—give to the selection of 
household soap? 

“If | were a woman, therefore, I would select 
my soap—not on its color, or its shape, or its form, 
or even on its first cost—but on the extra wash- 
: ing and cleaning help it would give me.” 
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Millions of women select Fels-Naptha becaus 
it gives them EXTRA help they cannot get in any 
other shape or form. Extra help that makes it sou 
much easier to get clothes safely clean! Extra 
help that lightens so much the everyday cleaning J 
about the home! ay 

Fels-Naptha .is more than soap. It is even) 
more than soap.and naptha. It is an exclusive @ 
blending of these two great, safe cleaners in one @ 

golden bar. i 

Here’s EXTRA help you and every woman 3% 
can afford. Isn’t it worth a penny more a week, 
especially when—your health and strength cosa 
sidered—it is so much cheaper in the end? 
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else they would find her. If she wasn’t there, 
where had he taken her? And why? 

“Did you happen to notice, either of you,” 
she questioned casually one day, “if Mr. 
What’s-his-name—Dorn—took his things when 
he went?” 

Gert saw a joke 
wooden egg. Phyllis, you know what? 
believe Pig’s in love.” 

Pig was flame from throat to temples. Jf 
they could only know! 

She tried another thing 
back to the old haven on the ocean side 


“Still talking about that 


I do 


She tried going 
But 


it did no good. The wind came strong from 
off-shore, but it had no life in it. The sea 
broke in white beauty on the bars, but she 


couldn’t see it; it was as if her eyes were fixed on 
the sandy leap-down behind her head—her ears, 
too—so that they heard no music in the surf. 

How many nights she lay awake, nothing 
but nerves, she couldn't have said. They had 
gone beyond count. A few more, then autumn, 
and summer gone. 

One night (it was Saturday, the first of 
September) she sat up and saw a shine on her 
wall. She got out and went to the window. 
But by then it was gone. “I’m turning queer.” 
It scared her. She didn’t sleep till dawn 

And that day she saw Conrad in town. He 
was walking up the shore street, and she fol- 
lowed him, she was so confused. But when he 
turned in her direction, she dodged into a lane 
and hardly stopped running till she was safe at 
home. 

The worst thing was that she couldn’t tell 
the news. Remembering Gert’s joke, she 
couldn’t cry out: 

“Conrad’s back! I’ve seen him!” 

Gert ended the strain herself. ‘“The wooden 
egg’s in town.” 

Phyllis was only mildly interested. 
to eat here?” 

“Scarcely! 


“Going 


Eat at a common boarding- 
house, him? Mr. Genthe’s guest, I'd have you 
know, up there on the hill. I suppose we'll 
see his majesty at the blow-out this afternoon, 
he’s such a social butterfly. Too bad you're 
not going along, Pig.” 

Pig jumped up and 
“T never said I wasn’t 

“Why, Pig Brewster, 

“IT never did. I may 
did.” 

At Mrs. Brewster’s there was only cold sup 
per on Sundays, and when the girls were 
wanted as extra servers anywhere, they were 
free to It meant a dollar apiece, and be 
sides they had a lot of fun, knowing almost 
everybody as they did. Pig seldom went un- 
less there was a job in a corner where she could 
see and not be seen. And she dad said she was 
too tired to go and help at Genthe’s garden 
party that Sunday afternoon 


went into the pantry. 
going,” she cried 

you did sO g 

say it now, but I never 


go 


She was confused When she put on her 
summer best, struck by panic she pulled her 
skirt down. Then it showed her neck. She 
pulled the neck up. Then it showed her legs 


She didn’t know what she wanted to do 
‘ROM her station under the arbor, behind 
Elsie Pape, the violinist, ready at a word to 

run and bring more hot water or sliced lemons 

or vichy, Pig saw Conrad among the Olympians 


out between the walls of the cedars that 
feathered living cornices of wind. He had on 
new clothes that fitted him badly; more than 


ever he looked what he was and always would 
be, a jarring note. He stood with his hands 
behind him and his shoulder-blades lox ked, an 
image of hostility. Even before the great that 
passed his way the ramrod of his spine bent 
not an inch; the frown of contemptuous im 
patience remained between his gray, young 
“square-head”’ eyes. It infuriated Pig. Oh, 
why didn’t somebody show him! Oh, she would 
have given a dollar if she’d been one of these 
demigods or goddesses and bold enough to walk 
straight over there and stand before him and 
and—and what? 
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Her face grew hot. Conrad was making a 
spectac le of himself 

What most of them saw, and what Pig 
couldn’t see, was that while Conrad was proud, 
and sure almost to cocksureness, yet the reason 
he held himself as he did was that he was sick at 
hisstomach withshyness. Pig would have gaped 
to know that Conrad was fully as shy as she 

When she could no longer look at him, Pig 
looked down at Pape. She had never been so 
near the violinist as she was now, where a 
simple lift of a hand would have touched the 


translucent stuff covering the flesh of the 
woman’s shoulder, brown with swimming. 


Avoiding one confusion Pig had fallen prey to 
another. Finding herself in this proximity to 
the person of fame, only half veiled but wholly 
serene about it. she was glad she had to run 
away and get a pot of water and another basket 
of sandwiches. 

When she returned, she found old Daniell 
paying his court to the pourer, his whisker 
hung like a snow-cloud over his glass of tea and 
rum. 

“Ves, but you’ve already seen it, Mattre,” 
Pape was saying. “Is it really and truly a 
piec e of work?” 

Daniell shrugged and smiled. 
dear, is for you to tell me.” 

“Well, I’ve poured enough tea, I can tell you 
that. I wish the Rabbi would call it a Sabbath 
and show us the ark. Speaking of angels—”’ 


“That, my 


APE got up, passed around the table, and 

slipping her arm through the singing-master’s 
moved out into the garden where the guests 
were in motion, drawn toward Leo Genthe, 
who was asking a favor of the painter, Michel- 
And presently Michelson, straightening 
his cuffs like a circus-master and grinning por- 
tentously, walked off toward the garden’s end, 
where the black trees stopped to give a view 
of the sea, and where today an obstruction 
swathed in muslin, standing beyond the tiny 
fish pool, broke the blue. 

God of Mercy! Pig hadn’t seen that thing 
till now. And now by some horrid flash she 
saw it all. God of Mercy and Pity, stop them! 
But God wouldn’t stop them. And Pig was up 
behind them, gawking over their shoulders; 
she couldn’t help herself, couldn’t even put her 
hands over her eyes 

It was time for speech-making. It was like 
Michelson to make it brief, his mouth full of 
the pins he abstracted from the muslin 

“Murder,” he said as he uncovered 
bronze, “will out!”’ 

It was done (had Genthe calculated?) at the 
perfect instant, the sun precisely entering the 
western water. An ending, a beginning, the 
sea on fire, the wind wine. 

There was something subtly unfinished 
about the girl arrested in tiptoe stride at the 
margin of the pool, an impression of the faint- 
est, quaintest all-wrongness in each relation of 
joint to limb, of breast to torso, of neck to 
shoulders, a quality of uncouthness the more 
ineflable in that one knew it was to last but a 
breath; one breath more, and it would dis- 
solve before the watcher’s eyes into the ful 
filment of its big-boned prophecy, the contours 
of the woman beauty that came to meet it 
swiftly like a doom 

But the thing that troubled the watcher’s 
windpipe more even than its youth was its 
valor. It all there in the single singing 
line of the two arms, from the right hand, flat 
like a wing-tip on the wind behind, to the left 
hand emptying its shallow sea-shell in one 
fling, spendthrift, back into the deep waters of 
the sea 

There was no applause, no round of cheers. 

Not even much said. 

“Well, he’s gone and done it.” 

“The kid is there, [ll say.” 


son. 


the 


was 


What occurred to Pig was this. It wasn’t 
that that figure was she; she was that figure. 
For a moment so horrible and so vivid was 


this sense of identity, she seemed to be looking 
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at the crowded circle from in front instead of 
behind. It was a nightmare of her childhood 
come to fact. Like nightmare she couldn't 
stir so much as one numb hand to shield her 
discovered nakedness; she couldn’t huddle, 
couldn’t run, couldn’t sink into the ground. 
Conrad had said it: ‘“‘Hold that pose! Don’t 
move!” 

Yet to crown perversity, Conrad was the 
only one among them who wasn’t looking at 
her now. He wasn’t a smoker, but he was 
trying to light a cigarette, darker with wrath 
each time the wind blew out another match. 
As if at a distance Pig heard Pape saying to 
Daniell: 

‘Perhaps tomorrow I shall see something to 
make me forget this. But today it seems to 
me, truly, I’ve never laid eyes on the justifica 
tion of human flesh before.” 

(What? What? Pig’s mind groped for the 
light of that. What?) 

“T warned you, Elsie Pape. You and Louise 
and all the other beauties, did I not tell you you 
would go to school to a girl without a name?” 

(What?) 

“T don’t know where the boy found her; I 
don’t know who she is, Daniell. She’s too 
triumphant, that’s all I know.” 

A thing happened to Pig as deep as earth- 
quake. A thing in memory was overturned 
Things hidden from her consciousness long ago 
were given back abruptly in true perspective. 
She saw Kil Handy on the parlor couch, but 
she saw him paltry and harmless, vain and 
wrong. She saw the drowned Diolda, but she 
saw that the thing that was shocking about her 
wasn’t that she was uncovered, but that she 
was unalive. Years and years ago the waters 
she had contaminated by dying had washed 
them clean. Those two were gone, and Pig re- 
mained. The sackcloth of self-terror they had 
thrown over her in her baby days Conrad Dorn 
had grabbed off and thrown away. And she 
saw herself standing in beauty, and unashamed, 
righted, forever and forever absolved. She 
could have laughed. She could have sung 

An event that wasn’t on the program oc- 
curred. Leo Genthe, careful as zlways to have 
things nice, puttered out to gather up the dis- 
carded muslin and carry it away. At sight of 
him, unspectacularly alone in the dusk against 
the backdrop of heaven and ocean, abruptly 
the people between the cedars seemed to see 
him for the first time in his half-dozen years of 
making straight their various ways in his 
habitation on that hill. They weren’t the 
cheering kind. There wasn’t anything to say. 
Old Daniell began to sing. He hadn’t sung in 
a decade, but none listened, but joined in. 

“For he’s a jolly good fel-l-l-l—low—”’ It 
thumped and rollicked over the turf toward 
the little man, doggerel gold. 


r WAS like a providence for Pig, just in time. 
It was like the surf come back to get into her 


throat. Without making syllable or sense she 
parted her lips and let her heart out. Yes, it 
was like that girl of bronze that was like 


her; like emptying into the ocean of life all 
at once the shell that looked so small and 
was inexhaustible 

A measureless lowland under a high cloud of 
night. Hordes marching. Herds trampling. 
Horses galloping in red snow. White-skinned 
empresses. White warriors with swords. 
These were the fantasies like shadows adrift 
on the slow gale across the soul of the daughter 
of that Baltic seafarer who had looked at the 
beauty beyond. And the “frog-croak.”” A 
pulse of sound. A glowering happiness and an 
exultant melancholy. A full contralto tone, 
unformed, undisciplined, pure with youth, 
widening away. 

The others had stopped singing; Old Daniell 
had made them. with his frown and his wild 
hands. Pig realized of a sudden that she was 
singing alone. Why shouldn't she? These 
were her friends. Why not? 

Then she was kissed. Whiskers tickled her 
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MARTYR to a “lost cause” is the woman who 
strives for cleanliness with carpet beater, broom and 
dust-cloth. 

Though she invest every ounce of strength, every 
hour of time, how unsatisfactory are the results! 


For much of the dangerous, destructive dirt which 
ruins her rugs still lies embedded deep in the nap 
after each sweeping. 


The age of brooms and carpet beaters long is past! 


In their place has come The Hoover—Servant to the 
Home—that your home and 


also saves your rugs. Unlike other cleaners, it pro- 
vides every cleaning method needed in order to make 
your rugs wear longer and retain their beauty. 


As you glide it easily, slowly, back and forth, The 
Hoover beats your rugs—and rugs need beating, as 
you can prove™. . . 


It sweeps your rugs, and suction-cleans. Its remark- 
able dusting tools do all your dusting, dustlessly. 
With ease and speed your tasks are thoroughly 
accomplished. There is time for leisure; and the 
cleanliness of your home is 


that of every housewife may eS en ree nee Cannes Tore over 8 commes an endless source of pride. 
rug; with the han e of an Ordinary tabie-knife, or somernin 
be kept immaculately clean. equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp & 


Feel the destructive chat 
ent cleaning methods have n 
Correct use of The Hoo, 


While it saves more of your 
strength and time than do 
most cleaners, The Hoover 


. 


watch the dirt dance out trom the nay 


to the surface by the rapid, gent 
as powerful suction lifts the rug fron 1¢ tloor d dr 
beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 





Own a Hoover! For only 
$6.25 down any Authorized 
Hoover Dealer will make 
delivery, complete, today! 
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* % HOOVER \ 
7 Nl 
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THE HOOVER 


d ee oO S39 Ff A WT 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The 


nm FT 6 FW, o 8 2 @ 
Ontario 


N O R T H . A 
Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, 


In using advertisements see page ¢ S87 












From the first 
physician to the 


greatest doctors 
of today... 


MUSTARD has been rec- 
ognized as having marvel- 
ous powers that have re- 
mained unsurpassed + + 


KF YUR hundred years before Christ, 
Hippocrates, “The Father of Medi- 
cine,” wrote of the remarkable medic- 
inal properties of mustard. 

Then, as now, the extraordinary bene- 
fits to be derived from a mustard plaster 
were well known. 

Used in a foot-bath or in the ordi- 
nary bath, it equalized temperature and 
brought about an improved functioning 
of the entire system. Lastly, it proved 
itself the best of all antidotes for certain 
poisons. 


For twenty-three hundred years mustard has 
been used by the medical profession in just 
For in 


all that time, doctors and scientists have 


the way indicated by Hippocrates 


found nothing to replace it. 

But not all mustard is equally effective. 
A century ago, Jeremiah Colman discovered 
that the soil of Lincolnshire in England had 
certain peculiar properties which produced 
not only of the best flavor—but 
of the highest medicinal value. 


mustard 


Keep one of the convenient sealed tins of 
Colma e cabinet 
as well as on your pantry shelf—ready for 
Be sure to ask for Col 
tie 


1's Mustard in your medicin 


use In emergencics. 


man’s, the only mustard possessing 
especially powerful medicinal qualities that 
the 


COLMAN’'S 
ROmm 


MUSTARD 
Cousan’s Mustrane => 


from magical Lincolnshire so 
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Aas extraordinary me- Colma * 

dicinal properties be- aS 
7 4 

cause it 1s made of the 

rar mustard that 













neck, and she laughed. The antique Daniell 
had either fourd the elixir or lost his wits. 

“God is a good God!” He held her encom- 
passed in one arm while with the other hand 
he pushed the world away, a miser among 
thieves. “She is mine!’’ He led her off around 
the nearest corner. ‘I must talk with you.” 

Come into the shadow on the far side, above 
the town, he said: “I must say some words to 
you. Tonight I have suffered too much. With- 
in ten minutes, so quickly as that, I have seen 
the beauty of youth—” 

Her breath rushed out. “Did you know it 
was—of me?” 

He hadn’t known. It startled him. 
his fingers to his temples. 

“You posed for Dorn?” 
nod, he went on fiercely: ‘All right! Yes! 
But the throat is mine. It is I, Daniell, who 
have heard the tone. The throat is mine, and 


He put 


Before she could 


Beauty 


it is my last, for I grow old. We must hurry! 

She hadn't any words. The hill that fe 
from before their feet into the deepening nig] 
was the hill of a world grown immeasurable 

“Hurry!’’ Daniell repeated, as though the 
must go somewhere, to get away from somi 
thing, in haste. 

She drew him to a halt. 
nothing to hers. 

“Why?” 

“T’m silly, my girl. I do not 
some one is following. Come!” 

“Yes, please, but—but wait.” 

She turned and saw Conrad coming around 
the corner of Genthe’s house. His mouth was 
bitten, but that was because he was young 
He frowned, but that was because tears ran 
down his face. 

“Mr. Daniell, wait. I’m coming, too . 
Peg, give me hold of your other hand.” 


His strength was 


know. But 


Can We Live Longer? 


(Continued from page 82) 


course, receive nothing. The maximum 
amount appropriated for both of the years of 
1923 and 1924 was $1,190,000. The amounts 
accepted by the states for 1923 and 1924 were 
respectively $722,752.78 and $918,280.49. It 
will thus be seen that of the total amounts ap- 
propriated by Congress, increasing amounts 
are now accepted by the states. After all the 
states collaborate, as will probably be the case, 
then the total amount appropriated will be 
accepted 

As to the present mortality at child birth in 
the registration areas, as given by the United 
States Census for the year 1923, the average 
maternity death-rate per one thousand births 
is 6.7. The lowest maternity death-rate is in 
Vermont, viz.: 5; and the highest, 10.1, is in 
the District of Columbia. 

As to infant mortality at the present time, 
the average death-rate per thousand for the 
first year is 77. The lowest rate, 57 per 
thousand, is in Nebraska and Washington, and 
the highest, is 104, in Delaware. The fact that 
in round numbers seven mothers out of a 
thousand should lose their lives in giving birth 
to their children is wholly unnecessary. We 
shall look particularly for the best effects, under 
the auspices of this Infancy and Maternity 
Act, in the reduction of the death of mothers, 
and an additional reduction in the death of 
infants under the age of one year 

Additional data in regard to the work of 
maternity and infant welfare were released 
November 2, 1925, by the Children’s Bureau. 
Forty-three states and the Territory of Hawaii 
are now cooperating in this work. Maternity 
and infancy activities up to the 2nd of Novem 
ber, 1925, included the holding of 9669 pre 
natal conferences attended by approximately 
75,000 women. Classes for instruction of mid- 
wives have been formed with 40,000 attending 
Mothers’ have been instituted with 
162,000 mothers attending and over 5000 
“litthe mothers” classes have been established. 
The child health centers established during 
this period amounted to 1706, and of prenatal 
245. It is pointed out in the report of 
maternal mortality that a very high percentage 
of the losses of mothers in childbirth are due to 


( lasses 


centers 


preventable causes 

In contrast with the above, attention should 
be given to the probk m of increasing the aver 
age of human life by better care of the old, or 
I might of the grown-up portion of the 
community lo this end I am able to present 
the latest not yet published, from the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census These statistics were sent to me under 
date of September 29, 1925, but they includk 
only the death-rates up to the end of 1923 
stration area, exclusive of 


Sa\ 


statistic 





The total reg the 
territory of Hawaii, in 1023 comprised thirty 
eight states, the District of Columbia, and 


fourteen cities in non-registrauion states, Wi 


a total estimated population of 96,985,371, or 
87.6 per cent of the estimated population of the 
United States. These data, therefore, may be 
taken as typical of the whole population. 

There are certain diseases which have, of 
late years, shown an increase in mortality. For 
instance, influenza in 1922 showed a death 
rate of 31.4 persons for each one hundred 
thousand of the population. In 1923 ther 
was an increase to 44.7 deaths in the same num 
ber of persons. In the case of pneumonia, thx 
deaths in 1922 were 102.1 per hundred thou 
sand, and in 1923, 1cg per hundred tlo 
sand. Other causes of death which increase 
from 1922 to 1923 were diseases of the heart 
measles, apoplexy, whooping cough, cancer, 
nephritis, automobile accidents and to these 
may be added railroad accidents, and othe: 
accidental deaths. 

On the other hand, the diseases in which 
there was a decrease in fatalities were tuber 
culosis, diphtheria, malaria and paratyphoid 
and typhoid fevers. Of all diseases the most 
fatal at the present time are diseases of th 
heart. In 1922 there were, in the registration 
area, 134,595 deaths from heart disease. In 
1923 the number of deaths from this cause was 
170,033, an increase of over thirty-six thousand 
in one year. 

The next important cause of death is pneu 
monia. The fatalities from this disease in 192: 
amounted to 105,080. The third principal 
cause of death is tuberculosis. In 19 
90,732 deaths occurred due to this diseas 
This was a slight increase over the number of 
deaths for 1922, but quite a fall from the death 
rate of In that year the death-rate was 
ninety-seven per one hundred thousand, whilk 
in 1923 it was only ninety-three and six-tenths 
per one hundred thousand. Next to this, th 
most frequent cause of death was apoplexy and 
softening of the brain, namely 87,707. A closé 
contestant for this fourth place are the diseases 
of the kidneys, among which Bright’s disease 
is the most common, with 87,578 deaths. Next 
to this, and close runners-up, are cancer and 
other malignant diseases, with 86,754 death 
and next to these congenital malformation and 
diseases of early infancy, 75.626 deaths. Com 
ing next are all kinds, 
74,131 deaths 

Lhe two most encouraging features of these 
statistical data are the continued fall in fatali 
ties from tuberculosis and now a beginning ol 
a fall in deaths from diphtheria. In point of 
fact, sanitary and medical science have now ad 
vanced to such a degree of perfection that an 
will almost 
assure immunity from early death if the proper 
taken, namely, outdoor lie, 
freedom from physical exertion and worry, and 
a good nutritious diet \fter tuberculosis lias 
reached the second stage, it is almost impos 

ble to do more than defer the date of dea 


1922. 


accidents of causing 


early diagnosis of tuberculosis 


steps can be 
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CY HE 
DUCHESS 


de RICHELIEU 


tells how to keepy 
the skin exquisitely 


soft and lovely 


te a . . 8 
C ARE OF THE SKIN, 772 mv opinion, 


E 


can 


best be obtained by the daily use of Pond’s 
Two Creams. They keep the skin exquisitely 


soft and lovely.” 


“Duna Nay he e {possoaen a ee 


S a young girl growing up in aristo- 
A cratic Baltimore, there was that 
about the future Duchesse de Richelieu 
which caused all who saw her to predict 
for her a great career. 

Patrician she was, even then— though 
in the best American tradition. The head 
was finely-modeled with its crown of 
golden hair. The blue eyes looked out 
from under delicately level brows. Her 
skin had the exquisite fineness, the fragile 
delicacy that bespeak centuries of breed- 
ing, yet with the freshness, the bloom of 
a young race. 

As if beauty and charm were not enough, 
nature bestowed upon her yet another gift 
a soprano voice of rare lyric quality. 

When by her marriage this favored young 
American added to her native endowment the 


heritage of one of the proudest names of o 
France, shi 


d 
was drawn at once into the glam- 
orous whirl of international social life. 


Asked how, through all her éxacting social 


and musical activities, she continues to retain 














Every 


oy thé beautiful women of society 


skin needs these Two Creams used 





“‘Beavty anv CHARM in her own 
right and by marriage one of the 
mightiest names of the aristocracy 
of ancient France! Inher New York 
home, the Duchesse de Richelieu 


her freshness and bloom, she replied: 


“Care of the skin. It is an obligation al- 
Ways to appear with a complexion fresh and 
radiant, never betraying the least trace of any 
weariness or imperfection. And this care, in 
my opinion, can best be had by the daily use 
of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


UNDREDS of beautiful and distinguished 

women everywhere have found in these 
same two delicate, fragrant creams made by 
Pond’s the perfect equipment for keeping their 
fragile skins just exquisite. 

Before retiring, cleanse your skin deeply with 
Pond’s Cold Cream, patting it lavishly over anda 
letting it stay on several moments. Now with a 
soft cloth or tissue remove all the cream and 
the loosened dirt and dust which its pure oils 
from the 
If your 
skin is dry, pat more cream on and leave it 
over night. 


have brought to the surface roots 


of your pores. Repeat the process. 


Several times by day, especially after you've 
returned from hours out of doors, cleanse your 
face, throat and the V of neck 
}ond’s Cold Cream the same way—and finish 


your with 


with a dash of cold water or a rub with tce to 
close the pores. 
After these daytime cleansings, smoot! 


vour refres hed, 


little of 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Its soft protection 


invigorated skin ever s¢ 


against wind and dust and chapping cold 
makes it delightful to use just before going out. 
But what pleases you most of all is the even, 


———— 


- 


presides over the famous collection 
of books, furniture and bibelots, 
many of which have come down 
to her husband from the great 
Cardinal, first Duc de Richelieu. 


exquisite tone it lends your skin. Flick on your 
powder and see with enchantment how evenly 
it lies, how natural is the glow it gives your 


skin, and how long it stays just so! 


When you buy your own Pond’s creams ask 
for the large-sized jar of the Cold Cream which 
lasts so well. Both creams come in two sizes 


, 
of smaller jars and in tubes. 


Amone other beautiful women who have 
praised these famous creams for the care 
f the skin are: 
HER MAJESTY, MARIE, 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 

THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 

THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 

THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 

MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 

MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 

MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 

MRS. WILLIAM E. BORAH 

MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 


FREE OFFER: Mail co: 


of these Two famous Creams and directions for 





using them. 

be 8 

Tre Ponn’s Exrract Company, Dept. A 

135 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Plesse 


Var 
Nan t 





send me free tubes of Pond’s Cold and 





ing Creams. 


City State 
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I want another suit of 
Homespun, and you would 





| have heard from me before) | 


now but your cloth will not | 


\wearout. E.I.E..Montgomery. Ala. | 
May 14,1925 | 


I might say that I have! 
\been more than pleased) |, 
with the goods which I have! 


been purchasing from you. 
April 15, 1925 E. V. C., Peoria, Ill. 





a 





Just a year ago you sent 
me seven yards of No. 23 
Brown, which I have worn) 
agreatdealandalwayswith\ 
much delight. The unusual | 
texture and appearance of | 
the cloth has several times 
|\been commented upon. On 
one occasion a lady,whom I 
met casually, looked at the 
cloth very intently, then 
touched it and asked me 
where it had come from. I 
told her, saying it was hand- 
woven, and she said: ‘*I 
thought so. The cloth 


seemed to speak to me.” 
May20,1925 C.S.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and shag- 
gy—they are rugged and strong, but are as beau- 
tiful and refined as only hand work can make 
them. They are made in every color and shade— 
every color is absolutely guaranteed, and any 
piece of Biltmore Homespun is returnable if not 
damaged or cut. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have 
been doing it the same way for twenty-five years 
and have never woven a yard of cloth except on 
looms we have built by hand in our own woc 
shops. 

The weaving is all done by native men. 

We have four weights 

**Regular.’’ a very substantial, closely woven 
cloth, weighs about 7', to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 30 inches wide. 

** Light Weight,"’ precisely the same yarn, but 
has 300 less threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. Woven more 
loosely and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 

*Overcoat,’’ three threads drawn together, 
making a triple thread. Overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 ounces 
to the vard. 

**Scotch Blackface ’’—Made of genuine Scotch 
Blackface wool, imported from Scotland. Ideal 
for ae ’s golf suits, business suits and ladies’ 

















coa 
AL Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three years, then 
turned inside out and made over. 
Regular weights $3.50 per yard 
Light weights $3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 
Scotch $3.20 per yard 
| Seven to eight yards are required for a lady’s 
suit. 
Samples costing us 10 cents each will be sent 
on request 
All orders direct to you by parcel post. | 


Biltmore Industries 
Crove Park Inn 


Asheville, N. C 
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There are doubtless many cases of tuber- 


|culosis in children due to infection by tuber- 


| there 


culous milk. The extermination of bovine 
tuberculosis is, therefore, of major importance. 
The number of cattle now under supervision 
for the reduction of bovine tuberculosis is 
10,201,492. There are 1,187,909 milk cows in 
fully accredited herds, that is, herds in which 
has been no reaction of bovine tuber- 
culosis for three years. 617,810 cattle were 


tested during March, 1925, of which 19,841 
reacted. Sixty-nine counties in various parts 
of the United States are free from bovine 


tuberculosis. There is a growing interest in the 
sympathetic efforts on the part of the states to 
assist the National Government in eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis entirely. The officials of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry are encouraged 
to believe that eventually bovine tuberculosis 
will be entirely exterminated. 


Insulin and Ciabetes 

Another disease in which it is possible the 
fatalities may be greatly lessened is diabetes. 
The data which have been secured on this 
disease show that a slight increase in the deaths 
from diabetes occurred in 1923 over 1922. In 
the latter year the number of deaths was 
17,182, while in 1923 the number was 17,357. 
The question arises here as to how extensively 


| the medical profession has adopted the Insulin 


| treatment 





} In 1922 


| for 192 


January 1926 Good Housekeeping 


| possible variations 


‘is | heart is found. 
The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hand-Woven Homespuns | 


for diabetes. While it has been 
shown in numerous instances that it has great 
value, it has also been shown that if Insulin 
is used too freely, it becomes highly injurious. 
It will require a number of years of experience 
in the medical profession so to adjust the 
dosage of Insulin as to secure the maximum 
good effect and avoid all the injurious effects 
due to an overdose. To show the trend of 
death from diabetes, the statistics from 1912 
to 1921 are available. In 1912 the death-rate 


|in the registration area was 15 per one hun- 


dred thousand. This had increased to 16.8 in 


1921. The total number of deaths from dia- 
betes in 1921 in the registration area, was 
14,933. The death-rate for 1923 is considerably 


less than the death-rate for 1922. The num- 
ber dying per hundred thousand from diabetes 
was 18.4, while the death-rate for the 
same number of people in 1923 was 17.9. While 
this is only one year, I shall have to = the 
caution that I did above in regard to the 
But, at least, the indica- 
tion is that the death-rate from diabetes is les- 


sening since the practical application of the 
Insulin therapy. We can now add the rates 
for 1922 and 1923 to those for 1921. The rate 


2 is the highest ever yet registered for 
diabetes, 18.4 per hundred thousand; in 1923 
as already pointed out, 17.9. But this is still 
higher than in 1921. The most interesting 
point in regard to diabetes is that in large cities 
the rates are always higher. I will quote 
directly from the text of the Mortality Statis 
tics for 1921, page 68. 

‘The rate for cities in 
higher in every year than 
districts.” 

This is doubtless true, due to the immensely 
increased consumption of sweets in the cities 
over the rural districts. While the data so far 
are not indicative of any great life saving due to 
the Insulin, the clinical reports are so 
favorable and results from the use of Insulin are 
so conclusively beneficial that we are warranted 
in having a hopeful attitude for the future. 

The advances in the dietetics 
have shown how diabetes may be avoided, and 
this knowledge ought to lead to a great de- 
crease in the number of diabetic patients while, 
at the same time, the wise use of Insulin may 
prolong the life of those who have already lost 


the states is much 
that for the rural 


use ol 


science of 


the functional activity of the pancreas. It is 
an interesting fact that the kidney has in its 
immediate vicinity a series of glands called 


the adrenals, in which the motive power of the 
In like manner, the pancreas, 
source of important digestive 


although the 


ferments in the small intestines, excretes 
directly into the blood the spark which burns 
the sugar in the blood and tissues. Thus, a 
diseased condition of the pancreas leads to the 
development of diabetes, and a diseased con- 
dition of the kidney glands leads to a lack of 
motive power and tonic for the heart. So, 
these two organs assume a new dignity in the 
problem of prolonging life. 

I hardly need refer now to the fact that y 
have practically a complete immunity ioe 
typhoid fever if we only take the trouble to 
use the easily available serum. Typhoid has 
ceased to be a problem from the prophylactic 
point of view. 

Thus adults are now on the eve of sharing 
some of the benefits which have already ac- 
crued to infancy and childhood by the progress 
in sanitation, dietetic science, and prophylaxis 
which has already been made. We expect a 
still greater reduction of the maternity mor- 
tality and a still more efficient administration 
of child hygiene. In the reductions of infantile 
deaths, especially under the age of one year, 
there is no reason why we should not have 
cause to entertain the ambition that our infant 
mortality may be reduced to the same low rate 
as was shown for New Zealand in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for August, 1924. 

A more hopeful attitude in the case of grown 
people is also justified. There is every reason 
to believe that what has been done for tuber- 
culosis, for diphtheria, for diabetes and for 
typhoid may also be done in the not distant 
future for pneumonia, bronchitis, nephritis and 
heart trouble. These are diseases, the causes of 
which are not well understood. Undoubtedly 
we are justified in believing that heart trouble 
is largely due to the strenuous methods of living 
to which we are now becoming accustomed. In 
other words, the environment in which we live 
is becoming more artificial and less natural. 
The heart is the organ which seems to be the 
most easily and generally affected by these ab- 
normal conditions. The stress of our daily 
tasks, the high pressure under which we are 
operating, the worries which come to us from 
these abnormal conditions, all seem to react 
upon the heart more than upon any other vital 
organ. The heart, too, is the most independent 
organ we have. It functions whether we will or 
not. It never stops its activities. It receives 
no rest. Prof. Cannon of Harvard University 
has just shown that when the heart is severed 
from any connection with the central nerves by 
the cutting of all nerves that lead to it, it con- 
tinues to act under the chemical stimulus of 
the blood. This stimulus is largely due, ac- 
cording to Cannon, to the excretion of the 
adrenalin glands situated near the kidney. 


Simplifying Our Life 

Adrenalin is the motive power of the heart, the 
instrument of its action. We have, under our 
will, no way of controlling the excessive activity 
of the heart. The only way we can do it is by a 
more simple life. The more simple life can 
only be attained by the de-population of out 
great cities. The paved road and the auto 
mobile now make it possible for hundreds of 
thousands of people to live in the environment 
of a country life which they otherwise, owing 
to the stress of business, would not be able to 
do. It seems to me reasonable to suppose 
that a quiet life in the environment of trees 
and flowers and surrounded by forests and 
fields, far away from the maddening crowd 
may be a safeguard against the ravages which 
are now made by our high pressure living upon 
that most vital of all organs, and the one least 
under our own control, the heart. 

The outlook for longer life is encouraging. 
If we attain it, we must work for it. Good 
health never attempts to intrude on our time 
and attention. We must go out and look for 
it. The surest way to possess this great bless- 
ing is to turn aside from our artificial diet and 
environment and come back, as nearly as we 
can, to Nature. 
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THE - STANDARD :- 


We would be a little less than 
human if we were not proud of the 
statusof the new 90-degree Cadillac. 


The country’s best citizenship 
frankly proclaims it the car of cars 
—the very best that money can buy. 


Puttingthis preference on its lowest 
plane, the imagination can not 
measure its value. 


As we would be a little less than 
human if we did not prize this 
precious preference — 


So we would be a little less than sane 
if we did not protect it. 











OF - THE - WORLD 


Every consideration requires that 
the Cadillac shall be made better 
and better. 


In principle the new 90-degree 
Cadillac — whose excellence the 
whole world celebrates today —is 
the same Cadillac as the first of its 
type, refined and beautified with in- 
finite patienceand unremitting zeal. 


We promise you that the Cadillac 
of tomorrow, or a thousand to- 
morrows hence, will be the same 
splendid car, progressively improv- 
ed—Cadillacin quality, in high pur- 
pose, in unsurpassed performance. 


Lawrence P. Fisher 
President 


NEW go DEGRFE 


CADI 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


LLAC 
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2 THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO. 5 


HENDRY 


COLOR 
ACCENT 


\ HENDRYX Pyralin 
4 X Bird Cage in bright, 
refreshing colors imparts 
charm and good taste to the 
decoration of your home. 
Nothing else you can place 
there will give you the pleas- 
ing effect of graceful lines 
and smooth lustrous finish 
that this type of cage will 
give. 


The Cage is made 
Entirely of Pyralin 
The surface of Pyralin is 
hard, the colors permanent. 
Easily taken apart and easily 
cleaned. Select your cage 
from these colors: 
Apple Green wires, Ivory trim 
Ivory wires, Ivory trim 
Orange wires, Black trim 
Orange and Black wires, Black 
trim. 
Black and White wires, Black 
trim 
Ivory wires, Amber trim 
Ivory wires, Black trim 
Pink wires, Ivory trim 
Light Blue wires, Ivory trim 
Stands to match 
Ask to see them in the 
leading stores or write to us 
for our folder in full color. 
C 
i F] | 


ae 


" BIRD 
CAGES 
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BIRD CAGES 
Since 1869 








YP; New Haven, Conn. ING 
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HEALT.HA 


and 


cA Service for 


PAP PINESS 


Cc 


Mothers-To-Be 


LUB 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Thyroid Gland 
DISTURBANCES 


rHE HeALTH AND 


EAR MOTHERS OF 
D Happiness CLus: 
Of all the glands of internal secretion 
the thyroid is the one about which one can 
write most concisely. It has been studied in 
cretins in the early eighteen-hundreds. In true 
cretinism the thyroid gland functions little or 
practically not at all, and such a child is so 
obviously abnormal that it is usually brought 
to the physician early in life. It is about those 
children who are low in thyroid secretion, yet 
not sufliciently so as to be thought of as ill, that 
I want to talk with you this month 

Our knowledge of the workings of all these 
thyroid, pituitary, pineal, thymus, 
adrenal, ovary and testis—is increasing rapidly 
hand in hand with our recognition of the com 
plexities of each problem presented to us We 
believe that very rarely is there a disturbance 
of these glands without a resulting 
interference with or stimulation of some of the 
other So the picture is never the same in 
different children. Even in a given individual 
it may from time to time and be in 
fluenced by the process of growth, especially at 
adolescence The thyroi gland is situated in 
the and of a prolongation on 
either side with a narrow connecting isthmus 
There may be trouble with the thyroid and 
yet no swelling show in the neck. (Goitre is a 
type of thyroid disturbance which we shall 
discuss at another time.) 

Normal thyroid activity is possible only 
when there is an adequate supply of iodine 
present in the water and food Most of our 
iodine-low sections of the United States are 
inland and follow the line of the old fresh water 
glacier deposits. The iodine-high sections are 
mainly along the seacoast. Write to -the 
Director of your city, county, or state Depart 
ment of Health and ask whether there is suff 
cient iodine in your own locality. Some inter 
esting state-wide surveys have been made, as 
a result of which in some places infinitesimal 
but sufficient) amounts of iodine have been 
added to common table salt. In other in 
stances iodine has been put directly into a 
city’s water supply or given at stated intervals 
to school children 

What do we mean by symptoms of wad 
hypothyroid activity? \ slowing of bod 

a difficulty and delay in the trans 
of the results of body oxidation into 


glands 


ol any o7 


( hang 


neck consists 


ror 


processes 


lorming 


forms which can be got rid of by the organs of 
excretion. Hyperthyroidism speeds up the ma 
chine, and you see thin, lean people: hypo 


thvroidism slows it down. There is an increas 
n body weight and a slowness in muscle r 
sponse, a calmness and placidity and a quality 
of inertia which we have 


come to associat« 


YIEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
address, and the when vou 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr. 
Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
will know the contents Always ask 
“Series | For the Mother-to-be and the 
will be promptly. 


and date 


no one 
lor 


Jaby to-come.” It sent 


with this. Hypothyroid children are sluggish 
too good as babies!), they respond more slowly 
to external stimuli; they have broad faces, an 
overweight; the skin is rather thick, pal and 
dry; they perspire very little; the hair is apt 
to be thin and shows a lack of luster: it is sloy 
growing and often breaks into irregular end 
lengths. The child is below the average in 
height, and the extremities are shorter in pro 





portion than in other children. The teeth ar 
slow in coming and decay easily. There is 
practically always constipation. Often thes 


children run a subnormal temperature. and 
you find it hard to keep their hands and feet 
warm. They sleep more than the average chil 

These symptoms vary in proportion to the les 
sened amount of thyroid activity, and all may 
not be present in any one child or at any one 
time. There is a laboratory test which we can 
easily apply to adults to measure the heat pro 
duction of the body. It is called the Basal 
Metabolism test, and when accurately done is 
a check upon such conditions as hyper- and 
hypothyroidism. While difficult to apply to 
children, recent studies have shown that it i 
possible, and physicians will welcome it to 
confirm their diagnosis. It is below normal in 
the hypothyroid. 

In pronounced hypothyroidism 
there is a mental dulness as well as a dwarfing 
in growth. This condition is always carefully 
considered by a physician who makes examina 
tions for entrance into school. It is also ofter 
suspected by the teacher, who has learned t 
group in her mind the characteristics of sucha 
child, one who is usually late for school, moves 
rather too slowly, takes very little interest it 
group activity or leadership in games, and wh 
appears dull in class work and is apt to be for 
getful. Occasionally the child’s response to his 
inability to adjust himself quickly to his more 
active comrades is an outburst of anger, al 
though as a rule he is quite even-tempered 
\t home the mother feels sure the amount of 
food eaten is not suflicient to account for the 
gain in weight. In all fairness let us grant 


cases of 


that these conditions are often difficult to 
diagnose accurately. But if all mothers would 
watch for such simple symptoms as. thesé 


and report them to the physician at the time of 
he periodic (every six months) health examina 
ny discrepancy in the action of the 

d could be detected and the right sort 

of treatment begun, which is not then by any 
means so simple as merely the giving of iodine. 


Sofeew Wengen 


important is the second series 


Ko ALLY 
of eight letters to cover “The Baby’ |'irst 


Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 

. ] 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad 


dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HousekerPINe, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. ¥ 
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All the floors in “Kildysart” 


are floors of permanent charm 





CHOSEN for their rich, 
lustrous beauty, laid to endure, 
these floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum have met every one of 


Mrs. Pridham’s requirements 











N RS. Harrison M. Pridham, of of the floors of her dreams. Over 
Shrewsbury, N. J., has some the wood was cemented a Soft layer 
very definite ideas about floors. She of builders’ deadening felt. Then 
wants her floors, first of all, to be springy, colorful floors of Arm- 
colorful, attractive. They must be strong’s Linoleum were laid’ in 
easy to clean, she says, and easy to place, cemented, rolled, waxed and 
walk on too. They must be warm in polished. 
winter and cool in summer. They 
should be moderate in price and 
quickly installed. 


All this took but four days. That 
was over a year ago. Today all the 
floors in “Kildysart”—two-toned 

Above all—and this will startle Jaspés in the entrance hall, living- 
those who walk on shabby floors, room, and three bedrooms; smart in- 
those who pay heavy floor repair bills _ terlined tiles in the kitchen and bath 
—she demands that floors keep their —are just as bright, just as colorful, 
original beauty for years on end with- as the day they were laid. 

wana cuales welt otitis 
aa er neneeng Nee ne asia: wanna helped _ 
he builder of ‘‘ Kildysart” smiled 
when Mrs. Pridham told him all this “I have lived on Armstrong Floors 

—and then had him lay in this new _ for over_a year,” writes Mrs. Prid- 

home soft wood pine flooring four ham. “They are fulfilling every wish 


Waxed and polished, the linoleum floors in “Kildysart’’ not 
only lighten housework but brighten each room as well. 


This Bureau will gladly help any 
one who is planning home decora- 
tion just as it has helped Mrs. 
Pridham. Write to the decorator 
in charge, Hazel Dell Brown. She 
will send you different linoleum floor 
designs suitable for your home, and 
will suggest the complete color 
scheme for floors, draperies and wall 
coverings. 


All explained in FREE book 


This expert service costs you noth- 
ing. It 1s all explained in Hazel Dell 
Brown’s new book, “‘The Attractive 
Home— How to Plan Its Decoration.” 
This book brings you a simple meth- 
od for planning attractive interiors. 
It also contains many full-color illus- 
trations of ideal homes. You will 


inches wide. —and more. For,thankstothem 46,4. find its “‘Decorators’ Guide Sheet’ 
and to your Bureau of Interior ¢/RC46A particularly helpful. This book 


Something betier went on top Decoration, my floors are now bul bak is free. Address Armstrong Cork 


; more than just something to 
Yet—that was only the beginning walk on.” 


Company, 2577 Virginia Avenue, 
Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


PLAIN wr INLAID mn JASPE 


mn PRINTED 
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Rock of Ages 


Barre 


Che Granite for Every 
Memorial Purpose 


OCK OF AGES, that won- 

drous Barre granite of 
permanent charm and du- 
rability, is equally appro- 
in stately mauso- 
leum or modest headstone. 
It is a granite of universal 
use — it does honor to either 
king or peasant. 

Rock of Ages is a Barre 
granite of surpassing fine- 
ness. Its smooth, regular 
grain and natural blue-gray 
color are equally attractive 
in hammered or polished 
finish. It takes the most 
delicate carving. 


Mark Every Grave 


With Rock of Ages Barre Granite 


Do not delay the choice of your 
family memorial in Rock of Ages 
Barre Granite. Booklet “H” will 
help you decide — Write for it. 


Be sure to request our Certificate 
of Perfection when pla 
order with your local n 
merchant. It is your guaré 
of Rock of Ages 
and protects you 
substitutes 


antee 


Barre Granite, 
again 


stinterior 





BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
CORPORATION 


Quarriers Rock of Ages Barre Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


=“ " 
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By 
ELAINE 
Entertainment 


Editor 


**Love for three, 
please.” “Withlemon, 
or sugar and cream?” 


Send 10c 
Housekee 


“Have 


wt Wr 


“Miscellaneous 


\ Fashioned 
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r 
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-» “Cut Out Your Own Heart”’ 
a Heart 
“Hearts That Have Been Tried and Found to be Untrue”’ (game) 
“Can Three Hearts Beat As One?”’ 
“Blood Is Thicker Than Water”’ 
6. “‘Red-Hot Hearts” 










C Valentine Arty 


HOW TO ORDER 


in stamps to Elaine, 
ping, 119 W. 40th St., 


(to find partners) 
‘Have Mine”’ (game) 


(game) 
(fortunes) 
(table decorations) 


‘Pa rey 





AA inte touch of orisinalty PARTY that 

ittle touch of originality and gaiety that will 
make the party remembered for its charm and 
lso the game Send soc in stamps to Elaine, 
I:ntertainment I:ditor, (,ood Housekeeping 


WINTER-TIMI DINNER PARTY origi 
nally planned for rh riving » but adapt 
e to any seasonable dinner-party with merry 
table tall and amusing rhymes. Send 
stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


one 
ab 
jokes 


roc 1n 


PINSTER PARTY and HOME CAFE 
PERIA SUPPER; or Stork Shower and 
Little Folk Party; or Home Theater Party and 
Child’s Birthday Celebration. Send 10¢ in 
tamps to Elaine for any one of the three groups. 





sd-Hot Hearty 


Entertainment Editor, Good 
New York City, and receive 


instructions for the Red-Hot Hearts Valentine Party, including: 





Red hearts hanging 
over a little bonfire 
of flaring flames 

Directions for mak- 
ing are included 
with the instr 

tions Jor the party 
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Sugges tions 


‘ 
Winter-Tis 
Kvening Sp 
Party or Dance 
this party was oF ¥ 
t p S 
nally plann 
Hallowe'en, 
is a jolly par 
thi Tolh 
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Distin ction 
Beauty 
tomfort 


er e4skh the man who owns one Jono 


In using advertisements see page 6 





ef \ISTINCTION, beauty, comfort! Whatman 
would deny this trinity to the women of 
his household if he knew he could afford 
to provide it? 


And what woman, always appreciative of values, 
would be satisfied with less if she knew that a 
Packard Six would cost no more than the 
present family car? 


The Packard Six, low in price and long in life, 
offers everything desirable in motoring luxury 
and is today woman’s favorite car. 


Eight out of ten Packard Six cars are sold to 
those who have learned that the Packard Six 
and all that goes with it, costs no more than 
cars offering less of the things women love the 
most. 

The Packard Six five passenger sedan, illustrat- 
ed above, costs but $2585.00 at Detroit and 
may be bought, as so many household necessi- 
ties are bought, on the monthly payment plan. 


PACKARD 
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NO WASTE 








What a delight to use BRILLO 


on your cooking utensils! 


BRILLO cleans a new way; the 
bination of t fibre Ink re 
table oil p her sav« ri 
—and hands BRILLO ur 
imum utens «ob ike me ins 
cicans enamel ate ror tin and 
utens china Z ar 
and ti x ‘ ort nd r re 
with surprising results ver use 
gests another 100. 000.000 

Ihe coupon ar 10k t 
generous package of BRILLO 

BRILLO Guarantee 

A new aluminum or other cooking 1 

free for any BRILLO fails wo cle 

BRILLO ld at lee t 








Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send generous trial package of BRILLO 


10c enclosed 





Addres 
Dealer 
{ 

90 








Send the 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 
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Der. 
Quest 
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on-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 
advice can not be given, 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
nor can samples be analysed. 


Prescriplional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, and Ilealth, 506 Millis Building, 


Use Only Under a 
Doctor’s Prescription 





sister to mercuric chlor 


| Be WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 


self-addressed envelope for the ques- 


D. C. 


Washington, 


the eyes. They should 
be particularly protected 





There has been a_ great pamphlets: for children, “Artificial against their effect. 
deal of discussion in my Foods for Infants,” and “The Feed- rae 
eh poner ©. ing of Older Children”; for adults, A Tough Proposition 
isk taking of “Constipation,”’ ““Reducing Weight,”’ Is there any cure for 
lomel is | to the “Increasing Weight,’’ ‘‘Diet in _— qncegt 6 _cheae 
yster d if it does ary . 99 ‘6 climate which I car 
tee Pregnancy and Lactation, and “‘Hy- afford? Are cubeb cigarette 
W. B.. Fla peracidity and Fermentation.”” These for hay fever and asthma 
: pamphlets will be sent for five cents hare ful? Aft smoking 
Calomel is a very in stamps each and a stamped,  \iite [om unbearably wide 
powerful drug. : It is addressed envelope. All those inter- awake the first night I leave 
| mercurous chloride, full ested in health should send a stamped them off veWH 


ide, one of the most tionnaire designed for The League There is no disease 
deadly poisons. /t should for Longer Life. With its aid, your less amenable to the 
never be given to any one exact physical condition may be efforts of physicians 
except by direction of a determined and improvement made than hay fever and its 


ian and 


competent ply 
y . = ; 
is ammedtate su- 


under hi 
iston. One of the common results of calo 
mel is salivation. It attacks the teeth, and in 
severe cases they are loosened and lost. Its 
other effects upon the system are extremely 
deleterious. It is supposed to stir up the liver 
vity I do not wonder at that 





pervi 


to increased acti 


It is such a dangerous element in the system 
that eve ry organ with which it comes in con 
tact tries to eliminate it. 
Not a Very Desirable Profession 
“ kindly dvise me whet or 1 


\ i 
e long? Mrs. C. J., Ohio, 

I am not acquainted with the mortality 
statistics of ballet dancers. There are, in the 
mortality statistics of the Bureau of the Census, 
18g causes which produce death. Ballet danc- 
ing is not in the list. Walking or dancing on 
the toes is a wholly abnormal method of trans- 
lation. I doubt the wisdom of teaching any 
child such a method of dancing if it is not in- 
tended to make it a profession. Ordinary 
dancing is graceful, and when not indulged in 
to excess, it imparts grace to the movements of 
the body Do not send your children to a 
dancing school where they are compclled to 
dance on their toes. 


Don’t Be Too Credulous 
terested in using the let ray I ha 
M el Outfit ] t injur to the eyes? Do |! 


Miss I. ¢ NV. 7 

I can not find any description of the Marvel 
Violet Ray Outfit in any literature available 
The ultra-violet ray is present everywhere in 
sunshine. It isa ray not visible to the eye, but 
which has high chemical energy, and is prob 
ably the chief factor in sunburn. Like the 
emanations from the Roentgen Ray machines 
and from radium, the violet ray may do much 


damage as well as good. If the machine you 
are using generates active violet rays, it is too 


to operate If it only 
rays from the sun and per 
mits the violet rays to pass without hindrance, 
I do not see how it is any more valuable than 
sunlight itself. If it simply produces a violet 
color without any ultra-violet rays, it is prob- 
ably useless. I advise you to consult a com- 
petent physician using any of the 
emanation materials that are advertised 
so widely to the public. If these emanations 
are what they claim to be, they may do great 
injury. If they are not what they claim to be, 
they are purely fraudulent. The most dan 
gerous use of the short wave emanation is on 


dangerous for a novice 


screens ott other 


before 


now 


relation, asthma, 

with the possible ex- 
ception of chronic catarrh. ‘There is no per- 
manent value in any kind of medicinal treat- 
ment. If one uses opium or cocaine, there is an 
apparent relief for a time, due solely to the 
deadening effect on the nerves. I feel certain 
that smoking cubeb cigarettes would do no 
permancnt good. Your experience with them 
indicates that something besides cubebs has 
been put in them. The most promising relief 
is in the line of immunization by sera prepared 
from various kinds of pollen. It is too early 
yet to say what percentage of victims may be 
relieved in this way. Theoretically, it seems a 
reasonable treatment, provided it can be 
established that some pollen or other is re- 
sponsible for the disease. 


near 


No Scientific Evidence Available 


I have just finished reading your Question-Box 
ticle entitled, “An Ex : ( 
tember, 1925, Good 
infant care from the 


gz ol green 





Mrs. WOK. W., 


I was so certain that the statement in regard 
to cooking uncovered was an error that I in- 
quired of the Children’s Bureau, and I have re- 
ceived acommunication from Miss Grace Abbott, 
the chief of the Bureau, from which I quote: 

“The conditions in a vegetable that may be 
influenced by cooking in a covered or un- 
covered vessel are its color and its flavor 
Neither of these factors should be interpreted 
in terms of indigestibility. Thank you very 
much for calling our attention to this state- 
ment, which we have corrected in the latest 
reprint of this bulletin.” 


Contains No Saltpeter 
Referring to the (Question Box article in re 
gard to saltpeter in sauerkraut, in the Decem- 
ber, 1924, issue, the Standards Committee of 
the foods enforcement authorities has just 
established a standard for sauerkraut reading 


as follows: 








t proc 
d flave ot ee y e full fern 
lacti of erly prey d and e 
1 th € ol le yy 
’ f il . 
] It ur c 1 f the f t 
r r than 1.5‘ of ex ssed as la 
Sa aut Ww } he ed in tlh ! i 
ca r re k < not le tha ¢ 
d, expressed as lactic acid.’ 
The manufacturers of sauerkraut wil! fol- 
low these standards. They never have used 


saltpeter in sauerkraut and they never will. 


































































Walnut Fruit Salad 


Cube 1 slice pineapple, 12 dates 
and 1 orange Add 1-2 cup Dia- 
mond Walnut meats broken in 

s, and 1 sliced banana. Mix 
oroughly, moisten with Golder 
Salad Dressing. Garnish with 
Maraschino cherries and Walnut 
halves. Serve masked with 
dressing 


Walnut Plum Pudding 


Chop 1 cup suet. Mix with 1 cup 
bread crumbs, 1 cup raisins, 1 cup 
currants, and 1 cup chopped Diamond 
Walnut meats. Sift together 1 cup 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, and 
I teaspoon each cinnamon, cioves, 
and nutmeg; add 4 eggs, 1 cup brown 
sugar and enough milk to make stiff 
hatter (ahout 4 cup will he needed 
Flavor with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Stir 
in '5 cup molasses. Steam in baking 
powder tins 3 hours and serve with 
sauce. 


th 


hess ablact. 


The Holidays Are 
Walnut Days 


Get the Same Good Walnuts Every Time You Buy. Just Remember to Say: “Dia- 
mond” When You Order. That Will Bring Them. Thin Shells, Flavory, Crisp 


Delicious Kernels. 


E know what you want, we who make 

a specialty of growing these finer Wal- 
nuts in California— 4,307 of us in one organi- 
zation grow them and select them with your 
preferences in mind, 

We know how to grow them with thin 
shells. Light-colored, good looking Walnuts 
that make a fine appearance in a bowl. 

And crisp, tender kernels!—there’s an art 
in growing them, an art we know; and so we 
take care to get those kernels right. They look 
plump and rich in salads, candies, and on 
cakes, and they're just as good as they appear 
to be when you lift them from the shells. 

Certain trees, certain soils,acertain 


You'll Especially Appreciate Them During the Holidays. 


amount of snow-water from the mountains, 
experience and skill produce them. 

How much better—more satisfactory to you—to get 
this kind when-ever and whereever you make your pur- 
chases! Saying, “Diamond” Walnuts brings them. 

Saying merely, “walnuts means simply careless 
selection which means that your foods will not look or 
taste as good 

Hand-sorted, weight-tested, more full-sized, perfect 
kernels to the pound—there’s more economy in “Dia- 
monds.” And they're 960% pure nutrition! 

You'll be surprised to find that this greatly superior 
quality is most reasonably priced. 

Practically every dealer has them in a big brown sack 
stamped with the “Diamond” trade-mark. Simply be 
sure that yout Walnuts come from this sack, and you'll 
have the best—the kind you want, 
thin-shelled, crisp, flavory, delicious. 


CaA.tiroRNIA WALNUT GroweRs ASSOCIATION 


A Purely Cooperative, g 
Our Yearly Production 50, 


ceipts t 
a mone 


y order, che 


ornia. 
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Crackin’ Good Walnuts 
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A softness that only 7hirsty Fibre can give 


otlis 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PATENT OFFICE AND FOREIGN CO¥ 
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Scott Paper Company 


Masintins 
000 SHEETS a .. 15 cents a roll 


except in some western points 
and Canada 


; Sott as old linen 


There’s a refinement, an 

exquisite, soothing texture in 
ScotTissue, which women ap- 
preciate instinctively. 
Nicety in personal hygiene 
and pr:de in home appoint- 
ments inevitably dictate the 
choice of ScotTissue, with its 
soothing softness, its dainty 
whiteness and purity and quick 
absorbency, which only 
Thirsty Fibre can impart. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us 15 cents with 
your dealer’s name and we will 
send you a full-size roll of 
Scot Tissue, prepaid. 

Scorr Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 
r *hiladelnhi 
2h . i tbre Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
3 rolls for 25c 


Fxcept ome westerr 


points and Canada 
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Should Husbands Do Housework P 


(Continued from page 19) 


strength, well knowing his wife has already 
done all and more than she should. 

How little men realize the stress and strain 
under which mothers must work! Consider 
Mr. Brown. He is a mechanic and a good one. 
He has fine tools and plenty of them. 
his wife? Not likely! He can put his whole 
mind on his work because comparatively free 
from interruptions and distractions. His tools 
behave themselves. When he puts down his 
hammer, he does not have to watch to see that 
it does not climb down and slip through the 
gate and across the motor-infested streets. 
When a screw-driver is laid on a shelf, he does 
not have to stop work every ten minutes to see 
if its little hands are warm, or if the covers 
threaten to smother it, or to assure himself it 
has not been kidnaped. Nor does he have to 
drop his tools to run downstairs and answer 
the door-bell or phone, or a tramp’s begging 
tap-tap at the back door, or the grocery boy or 
borrowing neighbor. All these, and countless 
more interruptions not once, but many times a 
day. 

It is this that wears a mother out. This tug, 
tug on a woman’s heartstrings while her hands 
are busy. The helplessness and dependence 


Does 


of the precious little lives on her faithfulness 
and ability fairly stagger the young mother. | 
She knows she will be held accountable for their 
well-being, yet how can she be in a dozen 
places at once? 

Moreover, a mother’s chief job is mothering. | 
This is largely spiritual; calls for the best pos 
sible preparation and consecration, a flood of | 
love and patience and much time. Every real 
mother wants her babies to be not only well | 
born, but also well-bred. ‘To practise the little 
courtesies and refinements of life, as well as to 
have inculeated in their characters the sturdy 
virtues as set forth in the Good Book. 

This instruction must begin in baby days, 


just when their physical needs make such heavy 
demands upon the young mother and she is | 
least able to bear it. An unfair share of house- 


hold drudgery at this time has wrecked many 
a home and made orphans of helpless little ones. 
The conscientious husband of today realizes 
this and manfully adapts himself the 
changed conditions, faces the labor shortage. 
Indeed, the firm name of every home should be 
“Husband, Wife, & Co., Home-makers,”’ each 
for all and all for each, with strict impartiality 
as to kitchen aprons. 


to 
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than a detachable gate as a bar to the steps 
when screens are not in use. No shingles 
should be used about this porch, as they 
furnish too many splinters to exploring fingers 

The floor of this porch is important. A 
poured composition is good, as it is seamless, 
waterproof, and durable. Squared cement is 
not a good surface for wheel toys, and it is 
hard to keep clean. Painted wood does not 
resist wear and retain its good looks so well as 
the composition does, but it is not so hard to 
bumped heads, which is an advantage. 

The yard should have a fence high enough 
and strong enough to exclude dogs, delivery 
boys, and all others who make free use of un- 
fenced property, as well as to keep the babies 
from running away. If there is a good bit of 
space around the house it may be desirable to 
make a baby-yard only as large as can easily 
be seen from the window where mother 
watches. 

This fence need not be expensive—chicken 
wire will do if economy is necessary. In one 
season the wire will more than pay for itself in 
the peace of mind it gives. The gate should 
be kept locked, and mother should have the 
key. A fence with an unlocked gate is no 
fence at all. This yard may be made a real 
outdoor playroom, furnished as you desire 
with sand-pile, swing, and other attractions. 

Laundry arrangements are especially im- 
portant in the Baby House. Two good reasons 
lor having the laundry on the ground floor are 
that there are no stairs to climb, and mother 
can look in on the babies more frequently. 
But if having the laundry on the ground floor 
means having it in the kitchen, many mothers 
preter the basement laundry, keeping the 
kitchen free for its own tasks. 

Wherever the laundry is located, there 
should stationary tubs; the mother’s 
strength should not be wasted lifting water and 
shifting tubs. Good artificial light should be 
provided, for baby’s washing must be done 
even if the day is dark or even if it must be 
done at night. A hot plate of proper height 
should be near the laundry center, because at 
least part of the baby clothes must be boiled. 
A Water faucet directly over the hot plate is a 
convenience 


be 


Dag: a power washing-machine if possible. 
! the housewife has been sending the family 


Washing out or hiring help to do it at home, 


she can frequently use that money to buy a 
machine—her own labor thus earning it. But 
the machine should be purchased before the 
babies arrive, as the mother should not have 
any extra physical or financial strain just 
before or after the arrival of a new member of 
the family. 


The laundry should be planned for a 


machine, as there is always a possibility one | 


will be used there. Electric connection, water 
supply, and drain should be close to the place 
for the machine; water should be 
threaded to attach the hose for filling it. When 
the machine is installed a hose should connect 
the outlet of the machine with the cellar drain. 

Provision should be made for drying clothes 
indoors on days when outside lines can not be 
used. <A gas-heated dryer may be purchased, 
but it is not needed in a small cellar when the 
furnace is going. If the cellar is clean and dry, 
it is better to have the permanent wire lines 
there than in the attic—to save stair climbing 
and to use the heat from the furnace. Wire 
lines can be kept clean more easily than the 
other type, which must be taken down to be 
washed. 

For drying clothes out of doors pulley lines 
can be arranged so one can stand at the rear 
door or on the back porch and hang all the 
garments without stepping into wet 


faucets 


These permanent lines, which must be high 


enough to be out of the way, do not add to the 
beauty of the place, but they are a great con- 
venience when washing must be done daily and 
the mother does not wish to put up and take 
down the other type of line every day. 

Meters should be placed so they can be read 
through the rear door or through a window— 
meter readers always come during baby’s 
bath! A home incinerator makes the family 
independent of the trash collector. An electric 
vacuum sweeper is valuable, as it saves labor 
and does not dust. Electric refrigera- 
tion is desirable, but comparatively expensive; 
if the ice supply is undependable, however, it 
it is almost a necessity. 

No two familics are just alike, and no two 
mothers do their work in just the same way, 
but for us life is less complicated because the 
little house that Daddy found has several of 
these features of the one we would build if we 
could. We hope the next new houses we see will 
be planned for the new crop of babies! 


raise 


grass. | 











“Gosh! I’m not a 
baby any more!” 


When your boy flashes out with an 
angry outburst like this, it stings like 


impertinence and insubordination. It 
may be both, but in reality it is a sign 
that points to mutual misunderstand- 
ing. You see only wilfulness. In your 
anxious care and fond desire he sees 
only—continual “Don’ts” and “Stops.” 
The fact is, your boy is growing up. 
He may exaggerate his ability and 
judgment, but, heaven be praised, he 
wants to use them. 


A boy in his teens is going through 
his most trying years. Life is calling 
him, adventure, ambition, imagination. 
In the cocoon of boyhood is stirring 
the man who will dare and do. True, 
he needs restraint, but what he needs 
most is strong leadership—leadership 
he will accept. 

To give to boys the guiding hand 
they need, to open their eyes to the 
world they must face as men and lead 
them into a glorious manhood, has 
been the high purpose and successful 
achievement of THE AMERICAN Boy 
for twenty-five years. This it does 
through stories of adventure and dar- 
ing deeds. in which your boy sees fel- 
lows like himself winning out through 
pluck and courage and self-reliance. He 
sees the results of meanness, loyalty, 
dishonesty, clean-mindedness. 


THE AMERICAN Boy does not preach. 
Its stories are not the mollycoddle 
kind. They are not juvenile or patroniz- 
ing. The foremost writers of the day, 
who contribute to THE AMERICAN 
Boy, not only know and love boys 
themselves, but they know the world 
and human nature and how to sugar- 
coat the pill of instruction so boys 
will take it, with a smile. 


Give your son the companionship of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Let the experi- 
ences of the fellows he meets in its 
pages help him appreciate fair play, 
hard work, back-bone. Give him a 
year’s subscription. Subscribe for that 
other boy you'd like to see get ahead. 
Mail the coupon today. 

$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the copy at all 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 
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burden her father more than she had already 
done. She was wondering how to put into 
effect this sudden code of helpfulness when a 
motor horn honked imperatively, and she 
looked out to see Cara Doane, white-gowned 
and scarlet-hatted, at the wheel of a gleamingly 
new roadster. 

“Hot Waller cried, divided between 
admiration of the car and disgust that a girl 
should be its pilot 

“Come on for a spin, 
down her hesitation. 
to talk about.” 

“Nothing’s happened since we 
morning.” 

“Nothing will happen this summer if you 
don’t play with me.”’ There was portent in 
her voice which determined Lucie. “We'll 
have to campaign, if we’re going to get any 
whirl in this place,” she went on as Lucie 
slipped down beside her. She jammed down 
her hat and set her jaw. “We might as well 
put the cards on the table,”’ she said. “You 
and I are going to have to play against Grace 
and Adelaide.” 

“But why?” 

“Ninny! Didn't 

———-. 

And you didn’t see that the 
the battle plan all mapped out?” 

“For what?” 

“For her, of course 
Spencer do whatever Ad¢ 


dog!”’ 
” Cara bade her, beating 
“T’ve a hundred things 


came in this 


Adelaide’s bid?” 


you get 


Wisharts had 


Mrs. 


wants? 


And doesn't 
‘laide’s mother 








And isn’t my mother as good as not in 
managing anything? No, my dear, if you 
and I are going to pick anything out of the 
summer, we'll have to bait our own hooks, 
and cut the bait, at that.” 
gut I don’t see—” 
“Oh, Lucie, wake up and listen tome. Mrs. 


Spencer has made up her mind that Grace 
isn’t going to marry Ben Riddall, and 
going to see that Grace meets every eligible 
man along the shore this summer. Mrs. 
Wishart has made up her mind that Adelaide 
is going to marry a very rich man, her engage- 
ment to be announced with her debut, and all 
that sort of stuff. My mother doesn’t care 
whom I marry as long as he hasn’t a criminal 
record, but I’m not going to let that crowd 
get away with murder. How about you?” 
“T don’t care 1 


she’s 


what they do.” 


H!” Cara’s eyes narrowed. “You must 


have made good use of your week with 
the Bramleys. Is it Mark?” 
“No - 
“You're lying. Has he proposed?” 
“No - 


“But getting ready?” 

“Don't be silly.” 

“You’re the one who’s silly, if you’re inter- 
ested in him. He’s Adelaide’s goal, if you want 
to know it.” 

“Mark?” 

“They've asked him out here.” 

“He’s going to Alaska.” 

“He won't go if he’s interested here, 

“He'll go if I go,”’ she flared. 

“TI thought so. Are you going? 

“T don’t know.” 

“What's the rub?’ 

What was the use, Lucie thought, of trying 
to explain to Cara, who had never known what 


will he? 


lack of money meant, that it was poverty 
which kept her from joining the Bramleys? 
“I don’t know that I want to go,”’ she lied 


said, 
beyond the 
“He's aw- 


“IT saw that Hallam boy today,”’ Cara 
speeding over the smooth road 
town and staring straight ahead 
fully good-looking, isn’t he?”’ 

“T haven’t seen him.” 


“Well, he always was good looking.” 

“Yes.” 

“You used to like him pretty well, didn’t 
you, Luce?” 

“Oh, when I was a youngster.”’ She tried 


to be airy. 
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He’s* the 


even if he 


“T like him pretty well, myself. 
most presentable youth in town, 
does work at the soda fountain.” 

“He only worked there while he was earning 
money to go through college. He’s passed his 
bar examination.” 

‘That Abraham Lincoln stuff ought to make 
a hit with my father,” Cara mused. 

She slid into a lane and turned the car 
back toward town, chattering about a dozen 
unrelated topics. Lucie had, however, the 
suspicion that Cara had determined upon a 
destination of place as well as of purpose, 
but she was surprised when the other girl 
slowed the roadster into the street where the 
Hallam house stood. 

“If we see him, you call,” 

“T won't.” 


Cara bade her. 


“Oh, don’t be a dog in the manger. You’ve 
plenty in Mark Bramley. Let me play with 
Roger.” 

“I don’t care what you do, but I won’t call 
him.” 


‘Then I shall.” 


SHE 


stopped the car at the curbing in front 


of the house and honked. In the dusk 
youth came down from the veranda. Lucie’s 
heart skipped a beat as she recognized Roger 


“We just wanted to know how you are,” 
Cara said smoothly. “Lucie and I’ve talked 
about you so much while we've been at school 
that we thought we’d look you up. Come 
with us,” she urged him, flashing on him the 
smile whose wile Lucie knew all too well 

He hesitated, looking at Lucie. Under his 
gaze she flushed hotly. What if he didn’t 
know that this call was all of Cara’s doing? 
To emphasize her indifference she stiffened. 

“T don’t believe I can,” he said 

She felt the surge of a swift pride in him for 
his refusal, but her heart fell under Cara’s 
insistence, and she felt strangely unhappy 
when he told Cara that he would come to see 
her some night in the next week. Under the 
injustice of the knowledge that it had been a 
party of Cara’s to which he had not been bidden 
which had alienated them, she resented Cara’s 
interest in him now. 

“Well, I'll have a man for the country club 
dances, anyhow,” Cara said as they left Roger. 

“‘He’s too nice to use that way,” she could 
not help saying. 

“How do you know 
better than that?” 
I don’t know.’ 
“Well, you just keep right on thinking of 

Mark and let me take my own hurdles.” 

In view of Cara’s implication that she had 
staked out Roger for her own claim, Lucie 
could not return to thought of Mark. Her 
first emotion was, she believed, one of merely 
impersonal indignation that Cara should use 
Roger for a pawn in the summer social game, 
but her recollection of Cara’s statement 
that she might like Roger better than as a 
dancing man roused in her a feeling which for 
a time she refused to recognize as jealousy 
It was only after she was at home in her own 
room that she faced the fact. 

“But I don’t care for him any more,” she in- 
sisted to herself. “‘I love Mark—if he loves me. 
I don’t love Roger. I won’t let myself love him!” 

Unexpectedly she began to cry, and until 
she fell asleep thought of Roger Hallam’s 
eyes instead of Mark Bramley. 

The morning, however, brought her a tele- 
gram and a great box of flowers from Bramley, 
and she went through the day in that state of 
self-satisfaction which comes to a girl able to 
show her world the fruits of masculine interest. 

“T suppose you'll marry him,” Aunt Frances 
Loring sniffed when Lucie took her some of the 
flowers. ‘‘He’s rich enough for you.” 

‘That’s perfectly hateful,’ she told the old 
woman. 

“Well, 
man?” 


that I don’t like him 


Cara demanded. 


what'll you do if you marry a poor 


“I’m not thinking of marrying any one 
“All girls are. Do you love this florist?” 
“He isn’t a florist.” 

‘He sends flowers as if he were one. 
old is he?” 

“About thirty-five, 
for his years.” 

‘They always are,’’ Aunt Frances said 
enigmatically. “Did you know that Roger 
Hallam is in Judge Wakeman’s office?” she 
inquired as if the query made no jump in her 
thought. 

“Ts he?” 

“The judge says he’s going to do well.” 

“T’m glad of that.” 

“Why don’t you ask him over?” 

“T won't,” Lucie cried, and rushed from the 
room. 

She could not, however, escape her own 
inquisition, even though she flung herself into 
trying to do what she could in helping her 
mother through the morning. She did not hear 
from Cara through the day, and she realized 
that the other girl’s silence might mean 
that she was eliminating her from her plans 
about Roger because of her criticism voiced 
the night before, and she grew restless under 
the suspicion. 

“T think I'll walk down the 
village,’ she told Charlotte. 

I wish we had the car,” Charlotte mourned. 

did my best to hold it for you, but your 
father said he had to have that money he was 
offered for it. It wasn’t so much, at that.” 

“I’m glad he sold it,” Lucie said. “I’ 
keep my girlish figure better if I walk.” 

It was nearly noon when she came to the 
main street, and she watched Judge Wakeman’s 
oflice building in the hope that Roger would 
come out, but he did not appear, and she went 
home in disappointment. Grace Spencer 
called her in the afternoon, and she walked to 
the lake, only to listen half-heartedly to 
Grace’s raptures over her mother’s plan to 
take her abroad before she would make her 
debut in the winter. For the first time in her 
friendship with Grace she had the feeling that 
the other girl was patronizing her, and she 
resented it hotly. She was glad to cut short 
her call, and, with a desire for solitude, de- 
cided when she came out to take the path 
which led up around the lake to the hill over- 
looking the town. 


How 


but he’s very young 


street to the 


[It HAD been a path which she and Roger 

had been wont to frequent in the days of last 
summer before his anger at her had cut off 
their friendship, and she trod it with mingled 
thoughts of remembrance and regret. Why 
hadn’t Cara asked him to her dance last year? 
She had known him then quite as well as she 
had known him last night, and the invitation 
would have bridged the gulf which was running 
between them instead of letting the lack of it 
widen it. It wasn’t really malice on Cara’s 
part, she decided, but merely that high- 
handed method characteristic of all of the 
girls with wealth and position enough to en- 
force it. Why couldn’t she adopt it with 
Roger? Why couldn’t she demand his atten- 
tion as Cara was starting to do? The answer, 
even though she would not voice it, flushed her 
cheeks. 

“T won’t run after him,” 

Then, suddenly, on the 
just below Doanes’, she 
with him. 

He stopped, as confused as she by the meet 
ing. “I brought some papers up to Mrs. Doane 
from the office,” he explained. 

“Ts Cara home?” she had to ask. 


she told herself 
turn of the path 
came face to face 


“Ves,” he said. “She sent for them. She's 
quite—executive, isn’t she?” 
Yes.” 
“Going to be home all summer?”’ Ther 


was more than polite interest in his voice, but 
she hardly dared accept its import. 
“I don't know.” 
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An old favorite in a new 
convenient form 


This sweet, pure Jard comes 
already measured! 


‘“Best to buy What a welcome new convenience it is—this 
for bake or fry’”’ “‘Silverleaf’’ measuring carton! No more of the 
¥ old bothersome method of leveling your lard in 
a spoon, or packing it ina cup. No more delay, 

= a no waste, no inaccuracy. You just score the 
a , print as shown on the flap of the carton, and in a 


twinkling cut the exact amount you need! 
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Try one of these pound ‘‘Silverleaf’’ cartons. 
Or, if you prefer to buy your lard in larger quan- 
tities, you can get this same fine lard in pails of 
2,4 or 8 pounds. Be sure to ask your dealer for 

Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure Lard. 
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Healthful 
Delicious 
Economical 


auer- 
kraut 


Sauerkraut is fast becoming one of 





the Nation’s Standbys. It has proved 
itself not only one of the most health- 
ful of foods, but of the 
delicious and economical. 


one most 


half families have 
supplied with booklet, 


“Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” The 


49 recipes contained therein 


A million and a 
been our 
have 
given housekeepers the basis of many 
new, tasty and healthful dishes. 

Delightful 


beets, carrots and rice. 


tomatoes, 
Sauerkraut 


with all kinds of meats, poultry and 


salads. with 


game. Tomatoes and peppers stuffed 


Jello. 


Sauerkraut 


with Sauerkraut. Sauerkraut 


Sauerkraut Soup. 


Canape, Sauerkraut Chop Suey, 
Sauerkraut Pie. 

And the housekeepers while appreci- 
ating these many appetizing dishes, 
the 


economy of Sauerkraut. 


wonderful 
You'll be 


surprised how little the serving of an 


have also realized 


entire family really costs. 

Send for this booklet today. Join the 
vast array of women who are deriving 
the many advantages in serving this 


most tempting food. Read what 


famous authorities say of its health- 


booklet is 


qualities. The 
Use the coupon. 
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FREE. 
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“You're almost a bird of passage, Lucie.” 

Not jUITE : 

You changed His eyes measured het 
spe lative 

So have vot 

Oh, I'm the same old sixpence 

“You aren't, though. You've grown some 
} not in inches, but in—” 

‘Girt 

“No They both laughed. ‘Power, per- 
haps = 


“That’s a joke.” 

“No it isn’t, really.” 

He fell into step beside her, though her way 
led back from town, and they sauntered 
through the woods of early summer, Hallam 
talking with young earnestness of his work, 
Lucie listening with fast-beating heart. They 
passed the gate into Doanes’ and kept on to 


the low hill which had so often been their 
destination. As they went, there came to the 
girl a great contentment. All the worried 
intensity which had been the undercurrent 


of her social triumphs fell away from her 
under the spell of the late afternoon and Roger’s 
presence. Without pretense let herself 
be happy, swinging back to the state of mind 
of the girl she had been before she had striven 
to make herself part of the scheme of Doanes 
and Wisharts and Spencers. It was only 
when they turned to go back that a shadow 
fell between them. 

‘Miss Doane told me you're going to Alaska,” 
Hallam said 

“IT haven't decided,” she told him. ‘‘Some 
people I know in the East want me to go with 
them.” 


she 


“IT should think you'd like it,” he said 
“IT may,”’ she shrugged, piqued that he 
should not in some way protest her going, 


and they went, almost in silence, until they 
came to the gate of her home 

“Are you going to come to see me?” 
ce manded as he bade her good bye. 

“That’s for you to say,”’ he told her. 

“Why not you?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“Know that I care for you too much to let 
you drag me around unless you care for me?” 


she 


“I’ve never dragged you around.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” he said. ‘“‘You’ve 
had me for second fiddle ever since you began 
to play with the crowd at the lake. I didn’t 


realize it myself until last summer. Then I 
saw that it was a choice between them and me. 


I put it up to you, and you chose them. 
That’s why I don’t come any more, Lucie.” 
“You're unfair,” she told him. ‘‘Those 


girls are my friends. I’ve gone to school with 
them. They’re the only ones in town I know 
well any more. Why should they wreck our 
friends} ip?” 

“They wouldn’t,” he 
willing to let them.” 

“But you told Cara Doane that you’d 
call on her.” 

“That's different. I’m not letting that call 
between you and me, if you want me 


said, “if you weren't 


come 
not to go.” 


“It doesn’t matter to me.”’ 


' | HAT’S it,” he said, his own voice growing 


hot “You know what you mean to me, 
Lucie. You know that ever since we’ve been 
children I've wanted to work for you, to win 
you, to love you. I thought till last year that I 
had a chance. That’s why I worked so hard 
Then you made me sce that you couldn't wait 
for me, that you wanted the things I can’t gir 
you for a long, long time, if I ever can. You 
chose more than Cara’s dance that night you 
went there. You chose a different way of life. I 
had sense enough to see it. That’s the way 
it stood then. That’s the way it stands now. 
1’m not coming to you unless you’re ready to 


come to me 
“You're a brute,” she flung at him. 
a bully. I thought you were kind. 


“Vou’re 
I thought 


H ousekeeping 


you'd be tender. You aren’t. You're cruel,” 

“No,” he said, “but I’m honest. There's 
no use in my trailing you if you're going to 
keep on pacing with this crowd. I can’t com. 
pete against trips to the West Indies in winter 
and the Arctic in the summer.” 

“No one wants you to,”’ she said angrily, 
and left him : 


HE was silent through dinner under her 

mother’s scrutiny, but she could not es¢ ape 
Charlotte's solicitude 

“What’s the trouble?” she demanded, but 
Lucie put her off with a tale of a headache 

“You ought to lie down,” Charlotte said 
“T get them so often that I’m used to them, 
but you must take care of yourself.” 














“T shall,’ she said, and after dinner put of | 


with the fabrication of the headache a demand 
from Cara that she go over. 

She spent a miserable night, and even a 
long letter from Mark Bramley the next day 
could not alleviate the hurt to her pride which 
Roger's words had inflicted. She sent Mark 
a letter, however, thanking him for the flower 
and intimating that, if her mother was willing, 
she might accompany the party northward. 

“Tf I’m going to marry him, they'll take me 
as their guest,’ she reasoned. ‘I can accept 
it then, and Dad won't have to pay anything 
out for me. It'll cost him less than having 
me home.” 


The telegram announcing that the Bramleys | 


were leaving New York and would arrive at 
the Wisharts’ the next day failed, though, to 
find Lucie determined upon her course. She 
had not seen Roger since the evening of their 
quarrel, but she heard of him occasionally from 
Cara, who seemed to take malicious delight in 
recounting the details of his call and of her 
maneuvered meetings with him. 

“If he only weren’t so rotten proud,” Cara 
said once, ‘‘I’d have a lot more fun with him 
But then I shouldn’t like him nearly so wel 
as I do.” 

“How much does he like you?” 

“Hands off!’ Cara warned. 
Mark coming?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“You must have got that from headquarters 
Adelaide hasn’t even mentioned their coming 
tome. Isn’t she cagey? What are you going 
to tell him, Luce?” 

“Hail and farewell, I suppose.” 

“Don’t be a fool. Go on with them. You 
can be ready in a day. I'll give you my big 
wool coat. You can have the red hat, too, 
if you like it.” 

She rattled on a list of her raiment which 


Lucie might take on the journey, and the § 


thought of Greeks bearing gifts came to Lucie 
Why was Cara so eager to get her out of 
town this summer? Was it because of Roger? 

“T don’t care what they do,” she thought, 
dwelling unhappily upon the irony of Roger 
accepting Cara for himself when he objected 


to her as an associate for the girl he said he 
loved. 

“I'll take them if I go,” 
Cara’s offers. 

Mark Bramley came to town the next day 
to find her no more decided in her course 
An oldish young man, verging already toward 
stoutness, he beamed upon the Burton 
household with a geniality which overlooked 
its shabbiness, and found joy in its heirlooms, 
endearing himself to Charlotte by his praise 
of her early American furniture anc 


was all she said to 


glass 
“Some day,” he said, his glance roving to 
Lucie, “I’m going to have a house all early 
American. Nothing else in it. I’ve a fait 
start the collection now, but I’m going 
in for it hard when TI get back from Alaska. 
You don’t know where I could find any around 
here?” he asked Charlotte ; 
“You're not likely to find any for sale 


on 


she said. ‘Nearly everything that people 
have out here represents some family epic 
People treasure them for the spirit they signly 


“When's § 
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In high gear every minute! 


_ This is why authorities urge 
. a Hot cereal breakfast for children 
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UNED UP like racing cars —these 
young half-grown Americans! 
They spend energy so recklessly — 
as though the supply were never-ending. 


The greatest essential of these fast- 
growing years is to keep the energy sup- 
ply equal to the demands. 

Schooland nutrition authorities allagree 
that one of the most valuable sources of 
vital energy is a good hot cereal breakfast. 


“A well-cooked cereal should form an 
essential part of a child's breakfast.’ This 
is a first principle of nutrition urged by 
the U.S. Bureau of Education. 





Prize Winners of the 
Cream of Wheat Recipe Contest 
Dishes for grown-ups 


FIRST PRIZE, $100—Mrs. B. B. Wilson 
Indianapolis, Ind 
SECOND PRIZE, $75—Mrs. G. P. Garland 
P t. € + 


The hot cereal breakfast 


advised by children’s specialists 
Be sure, above all things, that the 


For 30 years, now, physicians have ad- _ great energy need of children is kept con- 
vised one hot breakfast cereal as fillinga —_gtantly, fully supplied. See how com- 
child's needs particularly well. Cream of pletely a Cream of Wheat breakfast fills 
Wheat! Quick and easy to prepare, this it for the whole morning! It is so de- 
favorite food provides essentials children __icious, too—creamy and rich and satis- 
specially need. fying. Try it tomorrow morning; you 
can cook it while the toast and coffee are 
being made. 









—Mrs. Lillian Ford 


Mrs. Nancy Friel Jones 


: : Dishes for children 
In Cream of Wheat is a wonderful FIRST PRIZE, $100— Mrs. Sam Yoder 
Rerr 


store of life-giving energy substance — Berne, Ind 
SECOND PRIZE, $75—Mrrs. Jesse J. Murphy 
2 nd, Cauf 


carbohydrates. Send for Free Sample Oaklane 


ma r THIRD PRIZE, $50 
The value of Cream of Wheat energy . 


and Book of 50 Recipes om 


Mrs. Geo. H. Steffan 
ta, Ga 




















. is far greater than that of many foods FOURTH PRIZE, $25—Mrs. Emily T. Buzby 
dw be . Ss ye hee , 4 Let us send you a free trial box of Cream of Wheat— Rutherford, N. J 

Cause Of its simple torm. It 1S digested enough for breakfast for a family of four. Our new rec 1 1 priz £¢ 

ay | so quickly ; anatiey at « E see ric ipe book gives 50 delightful ways to serve this fine old a 3 ne : ; 
d a q ckly and easily that all of its I ich energy food, in dainty desserts, meat, vegetable anc i 
Irse energy is ready for use at once. None cheese dishes. We also have an authoritative booklet 
vard is wasted ] dé | me | i on diet for babies and children—approved by leading 
rton asted In jong, Nard digestive work. child specialists. All are free; please check coupon. 
ked a 

< © 1926, C. of W. Co. i 





Dept. 401, 


fl g * 1% Minneapolis, Minnesota 
arly 1? { yo 0 Please send me free recipe book- 
fair § 7 let, “50 Ways of Serving Cream 
ong A : of Wheat a 

: *® ee 0 Please send me free booklet, ” 


aise | ; 
, (REAM Cream of Wheat Company 
OF ' 








ska peat! The Impor : Busi ot F ing Childret 
pate ; . portant Business of Feeding Children 
- NHEJ .T Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota OP box of va 
' , . - J -ase send me free tric x Cre 1 V a 
. WHEA In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg : 
ale,” § English address, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, Name... 
ople : Genuine Cream of Wheat comes London, E. C. 1. 
. & ym t triple-wrapped-and Address 
‘pil. . »d rs Addre 
vr y ’ Sealed box. It is never sold in bulk Base ne wi ea OE ti 
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Hammer 


is the only tool needed to apply 


iow IME fe ComPronr 


E SERSTRIP 


A! e Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 
You can apply this strip yourself. 
Enameled rustproof tacks to match 
are furnished. 
No sawing or mitering; no taking 
down of doors and windows. Simply 
tack it on, turning the corners. 
After Home Comfort Weatherstrip 
is applied it will not only make your 
home more comfortable but will 
permit a big saving in fuel. 
Tests prove that in many casesit takes 
from 20° to 40°% less fuel to heat 
homes after Home Comfort is applied. 


KEEPS OUT DIRT TOO 
The window and door contacts will 
not only be weathertight but also 
soot,sand and dustproof, thus keeping 
the interior of your home cleaner. 
The unpleasant noise of rattling | 
windows and slammed doors is pre- | 
vented by Home Comfort Weather- | 
strip, as it forms a shock absorbing 
cushion. 

Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip from your 


| said. 


| she went upstairs with Cara Doane. 


nearest hardware or lumber dealer. | 


Demand the genuine. Imitations cause dis- 
satisfaction. The name is embossed on the 
4 ply, double sewed tacking lap. The average 
window or door requires about 20 feet. Home 
Comfort retails for (including enameled rust- 
proof tacks) 1oc per foot for the maroon; 13¢ 
per foot for the white. Complete, simple 
instructions for installing come with every 
order. If your dealer doesn’t have Home 
Comfort order direct, mentioning his name. 


J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 


Sole Manufactur 
145 Soutu 17 


er and Patentee 
St St. Louis, lt 


Only Wirfs Can Make 


ome MFORT 
WEAT THERSTRIP 


Trade Mark Reg. U. it. Office 


S.A. 
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| thrilling to its luxury. 
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more than for the beauty. It’s only where an 
old family has died out that the stuff gets on 
the market. Our Lafayette silver—it’s much 
older than his visit, really—goes to the eldest 
daughter of the family when she marries.” 
“It'll be yours,” Bramley said to Lucie in a 
tone which trumpeted his intention that the 
silver would one day grace the house of Bramley. 
Through luncheon he talked Americana 
with Charlotte. After luncheon, led up to 
Aunt Frances Loring’s room, he talked it to 
the old lady, who surveyed him with appraising 
eyes, signaling to Lucie her opinion that he 


was better than her expectations of him. 
Then deftly he managed to get Lucie to him- 
self. 


“Coming with us?” he asked her, making 


| his query inclusive of more than the journey. 


“T can’t decide.”” On the spur of the mo- 


ment she felt that she owed him honesty. 
“My father’s had a bad time at the factory. 
My mother isn’t well. It’ll be hard on them 
to have me go, and I don’t know that I 
should.” 

“But you can’t stay with them forever,” 
he urged, ‘‘and I can’t see that you’d do them 
much good by staying now. You're tired 


after your school year. Better come!” 
“T think that I—” 
“We don’t until noon tomorrow,” he 
“Don’t decide till midnight. Let’s 
hold the books open till then.” 

“All right,” she promised. 


or 
go 


HROUGH a day crowded with gaiety at 
tendant upon the Bramleys’ visit Lucie put 
off decision. Going up to the Wisharts with 


Mark, she felt in Adelaide the hostility which 
Cara had foreseen. It was only Laura Bram 
ley’s refusal to see that Adelaide wanted 
to go with them which kept the girl from 
joining the party. Laura, always friendly, 
was Lucie felt, playing her game for her. 
If she fell out of the running, though, Laura 


would include Adelaide, preferring her to any 
of the other girls whom Mark had squired in 
his philanderings. Unless she went with them 
tomorrow, she could say good-bye to Mark 
and his money—And his money! The _in- 


| evitable association of the two ideas made her 


shudder at herself, but the attitude of both 
Wisharts and Spencers toward her made her 
grit her teeth into determination that she 


| would make them regret their patronage. 


She still had not yet decided when at eleven, 
‘*Going?” 
Cara questioned her. 

“Perhaps.” 


“T’ll send over the things early in the 
morning.” 

“T haven’t said—”’ 

“You will. I’ve been watching Mark. He’s 
sure.” 

“But I didn’t—” 

“What matter? Men know. You’ve been 
making up your mind to it all evening. Let 


me tell Adelaide, 

“Not yet.” 

They went downstairs to find Mark waiting 
to take Lucie home. In the Wishart motor he 
wrapped her coat about her. “I might as 
well get used to taking care of you,” he said, 
and with his eyes dared her to protest. 

She sank back in the corner of the car, 
If she married Mark, 
she would have cars like this, a house like the 
one on Long Island, go to hotels like the place 
in New York where they had reveled in splen- 
dor, go abroad, have servants, gowns, jewels. 
She closed her eyes in enjoy ment of the 
hema of material possessions, but opened 
| them sudde nly as Bramley bent to kiss her. 

“Don’t,” she said, with a swift sense of hav- 
ing been unfaithful to Roger. “Don’t!” 

But he held her close, and she ceased to 
| struggle. Nevertheless his kiss left her cold. 

“You're going to be mine, aren’t you, little 
he pleaded. 
She drew back in disgust with her own lack 


will you?” 


of responsiveness rather than with his ardor. 

“You're coming with us, aren’t you?” he 
went on. ‘Give me the chance to make you 
really love me. Out there, in the moonlights 
and the starlights, you'll find that—” 

The car had drawn up at the gate, and ina 
flurry of excitement Lucie moved to rise. 

“Don’t go in yet,’ Bramley said. “I won't 
let you go until you’ve—” 

From the veranda her father’s voice suddenly 
rose. “Is that you, Lucie? I was just going 
to telephone for you.” 


“What’s the matter?” she cried, springing 
out past Bramley. 
“Your mother. She’s been taken sick, 


We've sent for the doctor. 


We’re waiting.” 
Isn’t there anything I can do?” Bramley 
demanded. “Can’t I get something? Go for 
some one?” 


“There’s nothing,’ Burton told him. “I 
just wanted Lucie with me. That’s all. Good 


evening,”’ he said to him with absent-minded 
courtesy as he started back into the house 

“ll telephone you in the morning,” Lucie 
said. 

“T'll be over,” he told her. 

She followed her father into the house and 
up to Charlotte’s room. Even before she 
entered it she felt the seriousness of this crisis. 
This could be no ordinary illness, she felt, 
which had aroused her father into being ready 
to send for her. Looking down on her mother 
she realized how desperately ill she was, 
and her heart seemed to cease beating as she 
waited with her father for the doctor. He 
came at last, only to intensify Lucie’s fear 

“With care,”’ he said, “and utter rest, she'll 
pull through.” 

“What can I do?” 
him downstairs. 

“Make her stop worrying, if you can,”’ he 


she asked him, following 


said. *“She’s been living on her nerves to keep 
this house going. She'll have to get good 


nursing now. Shall I send a nurse?” 


oo nodded, and he went on: 

You'll have to take the full burden of 
household responsibility away from her. Can 
you do that?” 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

“Will you?” 

“Toa a.” 

“Good girl,” he said. 

HE went back to her mother’s room, sitting 
beside her father while Charlotte lay in a 


stillness which appalled them. In about an 
hour—a time when it seemed to Lucie that 
her soul was stripped of every non-essential— 
the nurse came, sending them both from the 
room. They went down stairs to find Jud and 
Waller asleep in their chairs. Lucie sent them 
to bed and sat down across from her father. 
“T don’t know what we’re going to do,” he 
said wearily. “I suppose you’d better get some 
one in to look after the place.” 
“I’m going to look after it,’’ she said. 
“You?” His surprise held no flattery. 
“Why not? I can cook and sew and mend. 


I learned more than French at school, didn't 
Pp” 
“Your mother said you were going away, 


she thought, tomorrow.” 

“I’m not.” 

“But you—” 

“I’m going to stay right here.’’ She strove 
to make her voice gay. “I’m going to take care 
of you, and the boys, and mother, and even 
Aunt Frances. Don’t you think I can do it?” 

“Of course, I do.” His voice echoed a great 
relief. “There’s good stuff in you, Lucie. 
Early American, I guess. You'll pioneer if you 
have to.” 

“That’s it.” She caught the idea eagerly. 

“It’s better to have it in your spirit than in 
your drawing-rooms. Dad,” she urged him, 
“if we need money, and we do, why dont 
we sell the Lafayette silver? I know same one 
who'd buy it.” 

“We won't yet. 


I’m beginning to see light 
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DopGce BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE -A SEDAN 


The aristocrat of Dodge Brothers line of closed 
cars. Yet so dependably built is the Special 
Type-A Sedan that frequently you find it serv- 
ing under conditions that would try the sturdiest 
open cars. 


4 This amazing capacity for long life and hard 
work is recognized everywhere as the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Dodge Brothers product. 


It is strikingly evidenced by the fact that more 
than 90°; of all the motor cars Dodge Brothers 
have built during the past eleven years are still 
in active service—a record which stands impres- 
sively alone in automobile history. 


(a 


l Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Cred:t-Purchase Plan 
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Delicio 
yet no trou 


at all to PX 


By Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 


INNER, luncheon, or an after- 

noon snack after bridge- 

are all opportunities to introduce 
tempting variety into your menu by 
serving appetizing Sreero bouillon. 
SreerRO bouillon, made from the 
handy little Sreero bouillon cube, 
has a wonderful piquant flavor that 
appeals to every palate. It is deli- 
cate, dainty, delicious. Just the thing 
to precede a generous dinner. Just 
the thing to serve with salads or 


these 


sandwiches. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of families where STEERO bouillon is 
one of the favorite items on the menu. 
Send in the coupon. Let me send you 
a free trial package of two of these 
exquisitely flavored made 
from choice beef, fresh vegetables 
and spices, according to the formula 
of expert chefs. Just drop a cube into 
a cup, add boiling water, and deli- 
cious bouillon is ready to serve. 


free—STEERO bouillon cubes. 


I want you to try STEERO 
cubes. I want you to taste t' « 
they make. 
two cubes. Mail me the coupon and 
you get the free sample. 


* o 
Your grocer, 
druggist or deli- 
can 
supply youin 
tins of 12, So 
or 100 cubes. 


cubes, 


bouillon 


delicious bouillor 
I want to send you a sample package of 
I will see that 











catessen 


' Mrs. Jane Starr Grant he 
§ American Kitchen Products Co., 
! Dept. 4-BB, 281 Water St., New York City 


; } Send me the free sample package of two STEERO 
, rs . . 

, 0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 
DD, ciscengcevasees 
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bouillon and flavoring cubes. | 
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| (FREE OFFER) 
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at the plant, and if you can look after things 
here. we'll pull through went 
n, “I don’t like the idea of selling one’s sym 
We don’t realize till we get older how 
they ve to build our 
erhaps it’s only junk, after all, but it keeps 
us reminded of what our people have dons 
Then when our own test we meet it 
with some thought of living up to their record. 
No, I guess we'll keep it, Lucie.” 

“We'll make the grade,” she told him 

The nurse would not let her remain with 
Charlotte, and she went to bed but not to 
sleep. She was up at dawn and busy about the 


sesides,”” he 


= 


hols 
much 
D 


; 
done character 


comes, 


tasks of the house when Cara Doane’s box 
arrived. She looked at it with a little amuse- 
ment as she bribed Waller to take it back. 


He had just gone when Mark Bramley rang 
the front-door bell. 

“Your mother’s all right, isn’t she?” 
demanded blithely. 
eleven?” 

“She isn’t all right.”’ she told him, “and it'll 


he 
“And you'll be ready at 


be a long time before she will be. I'm not 
going.” 

“But 

“I’m staving here.” 

“Lucie!” His tone was authoritative. ‘“‘Let 
me get nurses, doctors. They can give her 


better care than you can.” 

“It’s my job,” she persisted 

“Won't you let me help you in it?” 

“No,” she said. At the sudden hurt in his 
eyes she felt compunction for him. “TI like 
you too well, Mark, not to tell you the truth,” 


she said. “I don’t love you, and I won't 
marry you without loving you.” 
But you'll learn if—” 
“No oe 
There's some one else?” 
“Ves 
“T sec Well, good bye, little girl. I hope 
all will be well.” 
‘It will be—sometime.”’ 
She fcit, though, that the time was far dis 
tant. as the day with its many duties wore on 


Ihrough its hours she faced the fact that 
Charlotte was going to be ill for a long time, 


and that the burdens she had assumed were 


hard to bear. It was one thing to take up a 
load under the excitement of a midnight 
terror. It was another to bear it through days 


of weary labor. Through them she had two 
comforting thoughts—a gladness that she had 
been forced to study domestic science at 
Shirley, and a relief that Aunt Frances Loring 
was held to her room upstairs. It was evening 
before she had to go to her, but Aunt Frances 
had saved her queries. 

“Where’s that man?” she demanded as soon 
as Lucie entered the room with her dinner tray. 


“Gone 

*Alone?” 

“No, with the crowd.” 

“Has the Wishart girl gone?’ 

“How did you know about her?” 

“Cara Burton told me. Did she go?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Don't you know?” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Huh!” the old woman snorted. “Will voy 
telephone Roger Hallam that I want to see 
him?” 

“For what?” 

“T want to mak 

“Your will?” 

““My will,” she said, pompous as if she had 
the giving of the wealth of the Indies \re 
you going to call him?” 

**No,”’ she said. 

“Then I shall.” 

(An hour later, as she went through the lower 
hall, Lucie thought that Aunt Frances must 
have made good her threat, for Roger Hallam 
was coming up the veranda steps. 

“IT heard your mother was ill,”’ he told her 
as she opened the door for him. “I brought 
her these.”” He handed her a great bunch of 
“She always liked them,” he went 
formally, then, seeing how white 
Lucie’s face, seemed to relent in his stiffness 
“Isn't there something I can do for you?” he 
asked her. 

“Ves,”’ she told him over the flowers. ‘You 
can come in, and sit down, and hold my hand, 
and tell me that—”’ 

“That I love you,” he said. Flowers and all 
he took her in his arms. ‘I was a brute.” h 
told her, “and I’ve been sorry every minute 
since then. I lost my head at the thought 
I'd lost you. Lucie, dear, will you wait for 
me?” 

“I’m waiting,” she said dreamily lhey 
sat together on the shabby couch beside the 
Duncan Phytie table which Bramley had so 
extravagantly admired. She looked down at 


’ 


my will.” 


peontes 
on 


Was 


the hands which had scrubbed, and swept, 
and cooked, and washed dishes through a 
hectic day of toil. Then she looked up at 


Roger 

“I’m so happy,” she said, and began to cry. 

Only when the honking of Cara Doane’s 
motor horn broke the still of the evening did 
Lucie speak. ‘‘Shall we answer?” she asked 
him. 

wah 

“We're not at home 

‘Not vet,” he whispered to her, “but we shall 
be—soon.”’ 

“Soon,” she said, and lifted her lips to his 
ardent young kiss. 


The Cloth You Buy 


(Continued from page 77) 


a beautiful and decorative thing, but should be 
considered only by the woman whose budget 
can afford a number of evening gowns and 
where only short and careful wear is expected 
of it. Rayon is not so strong a fiber as silk; 
it becomes quite fragile when wet, and it is 
important to remember that it must be 
handled very carefully when being washed. It is 
usually cheaper than silk and should not be 
expected to give either the service or wear that 
silk does 
The wise buyer, whether she wishes the gi 
ment lo wear beyond one season or not, at 
wishes to reduce upkeep cost as long 
this respect, it is well to remem 





as she 
wears it. In 
ber that unless a fair price is paid for the fabric 
in the beginning, and it is bought from a rep 
utable merchant, we can not expect it to ré 
spond satisfac torily to home cleaning or to look 
well under wear. 

The buying of fabrics, whether for household 
linen, bedding, draperies, or garments, is a com 
plex problem. It is ditlicult to judge quantity 


and to anticipate a response to wear. In out 
opinion, trade-marked simplify _ this 
problem considerably. A trade-mark is, ot 
course, what the manufacturer makes it, but 
the fact that he sells his goods under a trade- 
mark is a fair promise that he is willing to stand 
behind them, as his identity can be so eas 
ily established. Trade-marks established by 
reputable manufacturers will do much toward 
solving the problem of buying fabrics of all 
kinds. 

It would be most helpful to the purchaser 
if she had as her guide an additional seal ot 
label on fabrics, applied by the manufacturer 
or an association of manufacturers, a seal which 
will represent quality and also give the con- 
sumer more definite information regarding 
the composition of the fabric. Without this 
the consumer faces today a problem so con 
plex that at times it is almost impossible for 
her to anticipate the wear which the fabric 

ll give and the suitability for its particular 
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In Spite of Housework—Your Hands 
can Keep their Fresh, Young Look 


v 
CAN a woman have beautiful hands 
—soft, smooth, gleamingly white—and 
vet use them to dust, sweep, wash 
dishes, polish silver—keep her house 
and all the things inside it bright and 
shining? 

It is true that even a few days of un- 
accustomed housework will often make 
a woman despair of her hands. 

She is amazed and sorrowful to see 
how quickly the white, soft skin be- 
comes rough and chapped—the finger- 
tips stiff and sore. 

But this is because she has not yet learned 
to protect her hands while using them. You 
can safeguard your hands against the dry- 
ing, chapping effect of housework! Ti day 
thousands of women are keeping their 
hands smooth and white, in spite of hard 
use, by means of a new preparation especi- 
ally made to heal and protect the skin. 

This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
product containing benzoin and almond,two 
of the most healing skin restoratives known. 


Gives instant relief to a dry or 
irritated skin 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from 
time immemorial because of its wonderful 
effect in healing the skin and stimulating 
skin repair. Almond softens and whitens. 

In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond 
are combined with other healing ingredi- 
ents, forming a clouded, 
silvery liquid—deliciously 
fragrant—which gives in- 
stant relief to a dry or ir- 


Are your finger-tips rough and 
scratchy when you try to sew? 
rT new preparation softens 


rovgeh cuticle and 


keeps the skin 


smooth and white. 






though y 





‘ “Don’t sacrifice the loveli- — 


ness of your hands, even 


ovely to look at and touch, in spite of 


all the 


thousand ta 


sks they do 








Your wanvs can keep their fresh 


» 4 





a new preparation especially made t 


ritated skin. Roughness, inflammation, 


chapping, are healed by a few applications 


of Jergens Lotion. Every time you have had 
your hands in water, use it—and your hands 


will stay smooth, white, silky-soft—lovely 
to look at and touch. 

Jergens Lotion is easy to use, for it leaves 
no stickiness. Your skin absorbs it instantly. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter. Get two bot- 
tles at a time! Keep one on the 
bathroom shelf to use for your 
face keep another above the 
kitchen sink, to use when you 
are doing housework. 


Fe 


do give them 


ft, young look, in spite of housework. 
keep much-used hands smooth, whit 


THE 
ANDREW JERGENS (% 


Today there is 
e, silky-soft 









puis fragrant, silvery liquid con- 
tainstwoof the mo ling skin 


every time 








ur hands tn alter— 





y, smooth texture 





hard use. You can keep 483 Sprine Gre \ ( ; 
them soft and smooth by EE a ae ae aan See 
this simple new method of Jerger Lotion and the k! s 





tle FREE! XS 


caring for them. Nam 
Street 


1 Send this coupon today 


Free Offer: 2 
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get the 
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flours! magical tric portraiture. 7 
drawing commande instant appreciat 
ex} ile pro 1 I tin possessor tl t 
Ang \ rican « I it broug! t 

thr stra orders He began to disx < 
Per the mo ble localit 

object « ks dur vhic t 1 
1 te a spl 

stone cht c 


ifa > 
Architects 





Britist 








consul in Lon don menda 
tion given to Pere I 

them privileges denied to the casual sight-seer 
Now and again old instinct would compel 

to 3 architectural sket Perella lo 
long Vv at his ngers Hers r no 
use for delicat ng she ished se ne 
would commission her to copv frescoes 


Santa 


Maria 


Marco, while Anthony should look on 
while, they did not find the studio 

Anthony had present 1 his letter of intro 
duction to Professor Gayton, and been polite 
received 

“He gave one the impressiot said he to 


Perella, “‘tl beer pulled 
by a conjurer out of a hat, and didn’t 
know where he was.”’ 
Perella laughed, the inco 
youth having established in 
his charter of libertinage 


liked 


at he had just 


ible 





he r eves 
But she 


would have more cordiality in 


the relations between Anthony and 
the Professor. The latter’s verdict 
was 

“Yes Quite a talented 
young mi ‘ll make his way. no 


doubt 
peopl ir 
be of con 








panegyric on 


. r ( 
Hall Armstrong, R.A 


As 
I 
7% 
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Turning the 
| nd 


f 


WHE WULOU 


PERELLA 


rf wed ff i> ‘ 
( niin d from pus 


She remembered afterward that the guardian 





ad welcomed him with reverent obsequious 
I Sal } 1ddressed him as Commendatoro, 
explained to her the meaning of the 

little rosett« wore in his buttonhok 
Later the Marchesa had shewn her his record 


o's Who 





( ea s hoo and decorations 

t once 1 ( ari lady there'd be nothing 
ft of him visil 

Perella caught the date of his birt] Yes 

s quite o far older than her father ho 

His shyness, his horror of publicity, kept 

him remote from the ever-changing, semi 

cultivated Saxon society that, were it 


(ng 











£ its wa uuld have flowed an embarrass 
ing, adulatory stream through his pleasant 
rom vear’s end to year’s end. Hence, 

his will and certainly without his 

knowled re had gone up a leg of his 
unapproachable Grand i seclusion. Ona 
lecture platform, inspire his poetic vision, 
he was a compelling for In a Cosmopontan 


he became but a 


iwing-roon 


dr bewildered 
and stammering undergraduat« Yet he was 
not unsociabk To a few houses in Flor 
ence he went in secrecy as a_ delighted 
guest, and his intimates were welcomed in the 


beautiful rooms in the Viale Miltone. All this 


A CHINA (CLOSET 


in the 
BERKSH IRES 


By Anne L 


ONLY New England reticence and pride 


ould fashion such a captivating thing 
this quaint room where fragile treasures hide 
where 





rom alien hands 
f and wreathe invisible vines 

M4 family life about each cup and bowl, 

] into shrines, 
grace the whole. 


eve Silt 
mnronest vessels 
Wing 


olning Uh a wi 


WEDDING set of pewter softly gray; 
array 


; and the cream 


Md toft; pi iste 


4 ) ient Weed i all assembled here 
Cc} ha ‘ } eTa ‘ Lil . od s 7 7 
since nsp f her pict athe ‘ ads ¢ wel wr on tier 
once or 1 ict i i t i nis 
invitation t the flat the Viale 
Mi ont relus) wit! discreet 
m the offer car a journeying Perella knew; on the one side, from the gossip 
thither quite co iv by tra One Sur of the Pension Toselli, where, as one living 
‘ he took the esa and herself up to under the aegis of the awe-inspiring dictator, 
Fies: vhere, losing shyness of spee he she felt humorously inclined to put on airs; 
breathed the breath of life into the crumbling and on the other, from her own observation 
tiers of ats and the broken columns of the and the confidences of the Marchesa delle 
ancient theater i made the majesty of Dorr 
Rome live again before their eve filled th His courteou ever apologetic kindliness 
cold place th cager citizens, and enacted varmed her young life Why he should ever 
© that the t vivie the drama « have given thought to so insignilicant a speck 
trange ¢ nfamiliar stage Here Percll of his horizon as herself, she was at a loss to 
act tom to rare glear came inder the imaygin i upposed it was on account ol 
spell « mbent geniu No he under her yonderiul lather to whom Mt wrot 
ton hy men had called hit ¢ inspired reams of gl ng description which bored the 
teacher alr ! nail the yovernment ind uninterested journalist to tear 
uLIVersitic ‘ Christendor had showered All about this dismal fellow.” said he, dis 
honors on his b ind modest head iE th pla nw tn hect to the devoted lady who 
magic of his art he had transferred almost kept him out of the Fuddlers’ Club, “and nota 
hypnotically his perfect vision to her brain word about my liver and my gout and my 
She began to adore him in her young and dreadful struggle for existence. Lear is the 
tender way typical father of all time.” 


fond traditions cling 


vare and the deep wine-red gleam 
Of old Bohemian glass; a brave 
j 





Still, he was generous. On her birthday | 


sent her a treasury note for a pound, biadir 
her buy a nice little frock with it. Perel 
wondered whether father was ever mor 


than hers. 

rhis by way of parenthesis, 
the many gleams of the soft radiance und 
which Perella had her being. Star-dust, 
were, with her dear Professor s_rene and rest 
But Anthony blazed in her 
a wondrous sur 


adorablk 
to show one « 


moon 


lirmani 


The day of days dawned for her on 
Saturday before Easter For then, agai 
even ecclesiastical astronomics, the sun ar 


moon were to be in conjunction 
he first thrill of it had been communicat 
a week be Searcely had she sat down 
dinner than the dilapidated waiter rushed out 
and returned and whispered to Madan 
Toselli. Madame Toselli, commanding silenc 
ape strophised Perella 
“Miss Annaway, 
youon the telephone 
Phe light of expectation danced in her ey 
and she fled out, no longer feeling herself th 
smallest of all possible persons in the greatest 
of all possible worlds. Her intimacy with th« 
recluse had gained her the envi 
respect of the Tension. The Brabazon lacics 
had invited her to tea in their musty, litth 
private sitting-room at the back, 
and before seeking to pump her dry 
had endeavored to themselves 
on the same plane by exhibiting a 
couple of letters, ornamented with 
butterflies, written by Whistler to 
their aunt. Madame Toselli had 
transferred her to a room with a less 
chimney-potty outlook, and offered, 
if she swore inviolable secrecy, 
let her have her early breakfast in 
bed 

Said Anthony, “If you make love 
to him over the telephone, I'll 
commit suicide by eating everything 
that is offered me.” 

Thus it was a personage that, in 
the guise of a tiny scrap of humanity, 
slipped along the side of the table 
and out of the room. 

She returned, flushed and ex- 
cited. “Oh, Anthony, isn’t it lovely? 
He has asked us to go to the Scoppio 
del Carro on Saturday!” 

“pe?” 

She nodded brightly. ‘“Yes—us. 
You and me and us two. He goes 
every year and always has the same 
balcony. Of I said you'd 
come You will, won't you?” 

“Naturally. It’s jolly decent of 
him,” said Anthony. “I 
what made him think of me 

A rare mood of gaiety caught her. 
“Who could ever see you, Antonio, 
without thinking of you?” 

He responded with uplifted hand. 

“Enough. I’ve heard that sort 
before.” 

That is why the wings of the dawn awok« 
her-to happiness on that Saturday morning 


lore 


Professor Gayton wants 


great 


set 


to 


course, 


wonder 


of thing 


Phe whole of Tus any seemed to be pouri 
through the narrow” streets toward t 
Pizza del Duomo, as they made their way t 
the scene of the historical Burning of the C: 
To keep her by his side, Anthony tucked 
his hand under her arm and _= steered her 


happily through the welter of men and horses 
yroaning automobiles hive ry one looked 
happy and anxious, for it was a 
important ceremony that was to tal 
more-—the last lingering augur) 
anctioned by the Church forecasting the sum 
mer’s harvest Phe babel precluded coherent 
But what did words matter when his 
arm bent strongly round her to save her new 


hat from the wet nose of a cab-horse? 


and 





excited and 
most 


place—nay, 


Spec h 
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KEEPS FLOORS AND LCINOLEUM LIKE NEW 


linsiasteenichidegiaianan Sasicatbinlisadaait 


T'S so easy to keep linoleum look- 

ing like new—with a beautiful, 
clean brilliance that brings out the 
pattern and color anda smooth, glossy 
finish that wipes off like glass. All 
you do is give it the Johnson Wax 
treatment. This takes but a few min- 
utes-—there is no stooping —no rags 
or pails—and your hands remain as 
cleanand dainty as before you started. 


Just pour Johnson's Liquid Wax on 
a Lamb s-wool Mop and apply a thin, 
even coat. This cleans the floor and, 
at the same time, deposits a protect- 
ing film of Wax which a few easy 
strokes of the Weighted Brush will 
quickly bring to a beautiful, dry, 
dirt-repelling polish. And afterwards 
your linoleum will require little or no 
washing—ordinary dry dusting will 
keep it immaculate. 


The leading manufacturers of lino- 
eum all endorse Johnson's Liquid 
Wax for cleaning, polishing and pre- 
serving inlaid linoleum. 


| 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 


{I 


This Easy Liquid Way 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit 
is all you need to put and keep your 
floors and linoleum in beautiful con- 
dition. It includes Johnson's Liquid 
Wax, a Lamb’s-wool Mop for apply- 
ing the Wax——anda Weighted Brush 
for polishing. 


The New Electric Way 


If you like to perform your house- 
hold duties electrically, buy or rent a 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. It polishes rapidly and practi- 
cally without effort. The Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher is light 
and easy to carry. It — under 
davenports,beds,etc., 
without moving the 
furniture. Operates 
directly fromany light 
socket. Sturdily built 
to last a lifetime and 
guaranteed absolute- 
ly. For sale at lead- 
ing stores. Write for 


a FREE folder. 


SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 














Johnson 
Wax 
Mor 

#139 


$6.05 
Floor Polishing Outfit 
for $5.00 


This Outfit consists of: 
1 Qt. of Johnson's Liquid Wax $1.40 
1 JohnsonLamb's-wool Wax Mop 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted 
Floor Polishing Brush . . . 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on 





Home Beautit ying . ‘ ; 25 
$6.65 
A set? of $ $1.65 
This offer is goo drug. f 
ao 4 
Ic sells in € 
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The Piazza secthing with humanity 
when they reach he op on the stern 
Scie DOVE whl s Protessor Gavt« 
balcon They mount to the weice ort 
proprietor who for years had place nat 

They wv 


the Professor's disposal 


but the Commendators 





comcr,rs, 
arrive—he looked at his watch 
lime for the great proce: ion Here 


" 
best view of the S opplo 1n I joren 

They went on to the 
the white and _ black 
cathedral, 
Campanile, gleam 


the right 


balcony On 
marble front of the 
flanked by the towering 
1 in the keen April sun 


comed 


light On the left stood the lesser but ex 
quisite mass of the Baptistery. Phe only 
place, from skyline to ground, clear of human 


heads and faces, lay between the two buildings 
And in the midst thereof, close to the Bap 
tistery and centered with the great west door, 
and so with the far-away, hidden high altar of 


the cathedral, rose heavenward the red and 
gold structure of the car, from whose shafts 
had been withdrawn the four pure white 
oxen whose sole duty in life was to drag the 


Carro from and to its resting-place on one day 
of the vear. And, just visible as the sunlight 
glinted here and there on them, two wires ran 


























from the car across the Piazza straight into 
the great west door 

Humanity everywhere, at windows, on roofs, 
on rough deal stands; an ever-thickening 
crush below, as all Tuscany crowded into the 
great square from its many tributary streets 
Year after vear, for centuries, the sam 
crowd had gather 1 to see the same queer and 
childish, yet soul iplifting spectack 

“Charlic Dent,” aid (Anthony “is the 
miserablest worm of a fool unstamped on 

Perella asked why 

H« swept a hand He wanted me to cut 
Ms and motor ot to ) oT 
lunch. Talked through hi rly hat the 
way, he wears the filthiest hats I 
brims turned down I | el Never 
trust a man with that kin t Lord! 
I woul t have s vor! Dont 
Vou Lihe thrilo , 

‘The ; 
and the ‘ 
a litth S felt 
the thrill « 

Soo! 1 I 
neat u t 
the ja 
glove “4 T I 
an 1 i 
Wilt « : ‘ i - tel al | cK 4 on I l 
untidy read aK ! ill an ¢ 
Who! Perel] Icit ne ul ove | 
befor e realized him Mr. Haddo Thwait 
sculp and Royal Academicia 
“M* DEAR said Gayton in his 

- nervous wa\ I want vou to take good 
care of Miss Ix rdes b ' 
she a visitor His eves beamed i 1 
thi lenses OF fil lasses 1 count I LO 
do the honors 

Thus was her function prescribe t 
somewhat lordly cor ; But 1 
Anthony? Out of the tail of her eve she 
him bracketed with Mrs. kk arag evc;re 

} nosed wil m j lic, hoverin 
on the tant borderland of the obscur 

nad the DVIOU 

Dr. | ardes, | lan, scientist, up-to-date 
i¢ <j ‘ < Von i i i¢ i i lc ] i 
pushir to the front w ilmost A 
cnerg is paired wi t Marche I ( 
friend Thus were the six chairs in the front 
of the balcony occupied Again, out of the 
tail of her eve, did Perella glance bac} lat 





the professor. He caught her glance, almost 


that she was delightfully conscious 


winked gh 
messace He was per 


ol a con ntial fecthy 
happy with Haddo Thwaites. who stood « , 
him with a grip ol both houlder shaking 


him as thoug! 
] 


he joved hin 


PERELLA 


She turned to the pal girl by her side, who 
eemed a curious negative of femining coquelr 
In attire and mannet Miss Edwardes wore 
black stockin and stout black shoes, wit 

hich could woman born, pulsating with a 
thousand spring certainties, hopes, and fear 
refrain from contrasting with the juxtaposed 

n silk and dainty fawn suéde? And in her 
timid, gentle way Perella tried to carry out 
her host's behest 


Said Amelia Edwardes, in her second year 
at Girton. in reply to the 
place “Of course, I've read all about it It 
has an archeological interest. but 
strike you as being dreadfully silly? 

She waved h r hand to the surging crowd 
below, to the barbaric car, for which the banks 
of the Ganges were perhaps a fitter setting 
than the banks of the Arno, to the quivering, 
dancing wires 

“Just look at them now.” 

A child’s balloon—ther« many ven 
ders in the crowd—had escaped and came 
socring, a red, miniature Mars, over the 
Bargello, into the infinite height of the 
In an instant the massed Piazza became a 
shimmering mass of upturned faces like a vast 
field of wild flowers stirred by the 


obvious Common 





doesn t il 


were 
bluc 


breeze 


PpROM the cathedral, heralded by a murmur 

of the po ulace, streamed an august proces 
incense-swinging bearing, chant 
and whit lace; 


mitered bishops 


crozier 
in scarlet 
vestments; 


sion, 
ing; boys gorgeous 
priests in Eastet 
dazzling in 


gold brocade; cach personage who 

















emerged from the western door seeming th« 
last word in ecclesiastical splendor till the ap 
pearance, under the velvet canopy, of the 
purple-robed Cardina! Archbishop of Florence 
Majesticall l wound across the open space; 
radually and inevitably it disappeared into 
Li Bapt ter 
“What meaning can it have?” asked Mi 

Edwarae full ufter having watched 
l pa a V1 I mscious interest 

Phe ) to bless the fonts in the 
Baptistery,” replied Perella liters 

“I know that But what's the good of 
blessit nts wl none of these people have 
bat nce a lifetime?” 

They wouldn’t be any cleaner if the fonts 
veren't blessed,”’ iid Perella 

“Oh, ves, t would. Of course, I’m tall 
I > | You only have to preach 

ricne with t ume fervor as you do mys 
1 the« : 

You'd n ull this picturesqueness and 
spiritualit n though you mayn’t b-licv« 
in it ud Per 

Amelia | ara snificd She had met 
reactionaries like Perclla before People lik 
cl ould condemn their fellow creatures to 
‘ of ague In rotten, moss-sodden, thatched 
cotti just because they looked so pretty 
i | ‘ ur r, lent a meek ear, but 
cpl neve ont ippenir n front of 
her Phey were interesting \ ladder wa 
brought up to t! ca and a man, ordinary to 

lew but tl most important and nerve 
racked be there 1 mounted it to 
ecure the wire lor it burning of the car 
should { gTICVOL vere the hopes of Tuscany 
to say n ing of the man himself, execrated b 

e pr wee Ing without paym In 

rr I I or T solute lm ni unskilful 
| CK ( re put to deatl (And ile h 

rvously employed, the stately proc 
sion returned to the Duomo. 

The he of noon approach¢ Professor 
Gaytol queezed =behind — the chairs and 
touched Perella’s shoulder. She turned up a 
smiling and grate’ul face. She felt it char 
acteristic of him to leave all thes« Important 
people and raise her out of her own 
ly nihcanc 

Keep vour eves on the door aid he 

On the tirst stroke of twelve there whizzed 
from the west door, along the wit a silver 
dove with a train of flame lit at the hi vltar 


from the sacred fire brought 
Land six hundred vears ago. 
Piazza straight into the 


then like 


from the He 

It fli w across thy 
heart of the car, and 
a flash made its return journey In 


one instant the car became a bedevilment of 
fireworks and smok« The vast multitu 
yelled with joy. The bells in the great bel 


clanged a deafening 
hundered like a battle. 
Perclla’ 
human rapture 

“Frightfully silly,” said the young lady from 
Girton. : : ; : 

Perella awakened. “It 
indignantly. “It’s lovely!” 

The company on the balcony waited for the 
melting of the crowd. The last squib in the 
car exploded all alone by quaint way of anti- 
climax. The four white oxen were harnessed 
to the car for the completion of their year’s 
work, and the proprietor of the balcony 
handed round a tray of glasses of vermouth 
which they drank in the salon. Anthony 
came to Perella’s side, glowing witii en 
thusiasm. Childish the show, of course, but 
beautiful, like all legend and the survival of 
legend. There were times when it was good 
for the soul to be a child and think and not to 
put away childish things, in spite of the good 
St. Paul—or was it St. Peter? He thought it 
was Paul, because Peter, being a married man, 
was more human 

Silve-ter Gayton hearing him, advanced a 
nervous step or two 

“So glad you appreciated it. 
very glad.” 

1 I lla Was OV¢ rjoved 
won the Prof 
best in the 

“TL wish I'd been sitting 

“So do I 


\ 


triumph. The car 
The scene shimmered 


before eyes like an apotheosis of 


isn’t,’’ she cried 


SO glad sO 


\t last Anthony had 
Now all was for the 
st ol all por ib 


sor’s heart 

worlds 

next to you,” said he. 

said Perella : 

Never mind. We felt everything the same. 

And that’s the main thing, isn't it?” 
Iwo minds with but a single thought! 


Two 


hearts that beat as one! (Vide a funny old 
play of the long ago.) Of course, that was the 
main thing. Perella nodded at him with shy 


b 





Phe world transcended her imagined possibil- 
itics of bestness on that remarkablk day she 
liscovered that the Professor had invited them 

\t Betti's she lost 
1 Ti 


sense of time and space until she found herself 
itting at a round table between Dr. Edwardes 


all to lunch at a restaurant. 


and Haddo Thwaites Anthony across the 
table sped her a wry glance, as though to say 
he was still on duty. She responded with a 
little sense of proprictorship. On occasion 


discipline was good for 


Til RE followed a miracle of a meal. 
t 


i 
women brough 


young men, 


Young 
up in back bedrooms by a 
out-at-elbows member of the Fuddlers’ 
Club, and then thrust out into the 
fend for themselves on sixty pounds a year, 
seldom eat in lordly banqueting houses. They 
neighbors the 


world to 


| ld ha ly 
LIso mqdom have a mMmncheon 


head of a Cambridge house, and an eminent 


sculptor. But for the happiness — racing 
through her veins and going to her head like 
wine, she would have felt the most frightened 


And lo! the 
h flanked on the 1 
Girton intelligence, 


Insivniticant earth 
rtist, thor 


by the latest proauce of 


atom on 


other side 


jO\ ial a 


began to talk to her as if he had known her, 
not all her life, but all his—which was con 
siderably longer. And he knew her master at 
Chelsea, a personage stern and aloof, whom he 


though his name was 
Cochrane, and many of his Chelsea contem 
poraries; and he had fraternized with her 
father at the Club, of which he was a 
member. He told her stories which made her 
lau he demurely stuffed Miss Edwardes’ 
economics full of and at the right 
moment exploded them, as the dove did those 
lurking in the carro 

Pore lla’s pulse throbb d. Px opl like Ha ido 
Thwaites were her people. After all, she was 


alluded to as “Binkie, 


DAV ALC 
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Sea Health —. 
in Every Pinch 


The health of the iodin-rich ocean. Freedom from goiter. 
A supply in right quantity of a food element whose 
presence means health, while its absence means derange- 
ments and suffering. 

That is the meaning of Worcester Iodized Salt. 

Investigation has proved that the diet of millions of people 
does not contain enough iodin. Hence the recommendation of 
the Michigan Board of Health that salt be iodized as the best 
means of eliminating goiter and associated ills, and the advice 
of health boards in other states that iodized salt be used for 
all household purposes. 

Worcester Iodized Salt, like every salt bearing the Worcester 
name, 1s the highest quality obtainable. 

Better health—a quicker and more capable mind—a brighter 
eye—a better complexion—a younger look. These are the re- 
sults of the correction of iodin shortage. Ask your grocer for 
Worcester Iodized Salt. 

Write for free sample and booklet on Iodin Health 
WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., Dept. H., New York City 


Works: Silver Springs, N. Y. and Ecorse, Mich. 
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WANTED 


Wrencaeytse 
oH Oe aA (6) a= ey 
ANG s (teats 


this new easy way 





Profit and Pleasure in this New 
Kind of Home Work 


A limited number of open- 
ings are now available to 


men and women who 
would like to earn money 
at home in spare hours or ‘e 
full time. The work is 


wonderfully interesting 
and pays unusually well, 
There is no canvassing, no 
monotonous drudgery. 


No Special Ability or Experience Needed 
Could any other kind of work 
be so pleasant as applying beau- 
tiful designs in colors to such 
artistic objects as candlesticks, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp 
shades, wall plaques, picture 
frames, sewing tables, gate-leg 
tables? Then there are greeting 
cards to be colored, and cushion 
tops and other textile articles to be decorated 
in Batik, and fascinating objects of copper 
and brass to be etched in beautiful designs 

This is the wonderfully interesting field of work 
that it is now possible for you to enter through the 
national organization of Fireside Industries You 
can do the work in your home wherever you live 
and under the new and exclusive system of instruc 
tion devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre Petit after 
twenty years of experience, the work is made so 
easy that anyone can do it. 


° ° 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Fireside Industries guar- 
antees entire satisfaction 
to each of its members if 
a conscientious effort is 
made. Think of earning 
$2 in ag’ one hour, for 
examp a by decorating a 
pair of candlesticks! Do you wonder that 
members of Fireside Industries are so enthu- 
siastic about the work? So sure are we of 
your success that we guarantee to refund your 
money in full if, on completion ef your in- 
truction, you are not entirely pleased “hat 
is our guarantee to every member. 


ilustrated Book FREE 


beautiful Book of Fireside 
ries illustrated in color 
explains about “this 

money at 





Gabriel Andre Petit 


Art Director 
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Perella 


the child of a magnificent reprobate and a half- 
remembered mother of unknown Italian an 
estry. She belonged to the big, generous 
sculptor, to the quick and impulsive Anthony 

. Yes, and to the shy, antediluvian boy 
of a baldheaded professor who knew all that 
there was to be known about beauty 

\bout three o’clock on that magical April 
afternoon, Perella and Anthony found 
themselves happy wanderers in the streets of 
Florence. He threw his arm round her shoul- 
ders in a transient grip 

‘Thank God, I’ve got you to myself at last!” 

She laughed. “I think we’ve behaved our- 
selves very nicely.” 

“Not much merit in your behaving nicely, 
Perclla, my conscience,” said he. “It’s 1 who 
have been noble.’ 

“Let us find a site for a statue for you. It'll 
be something to do,”’ said Perella. 

“You're two foot nothing, and you weigh 
about three pennyweights, and you're the 
only really adorable thing I’ve come across in 
my devastated life. Where the blazes can we 
go so that I can tell you exactly what I mean?” 

“There’s quite a respectable salon in the 
Pension Toselli,” said Perella. 

“There is also the Boboli Garden where there 

re fountains and statues and all the marvels of 
spring. And here’s a chariot especially sent 
down from Heaven for us by the goddess.” 
He held up an arresting hand. “Strip the 
horse-hide off them, and you'll find a pair of 
and the young bandit on the box has 
wings under his jacket, and his whip is only a 
camouflaged bow.” 

They entered the chariot. The journey to 
Cythera began. He put his arm around her. 

“T had an idea, when I first sat down by you 
in that place of abomination, that you had 
come straight out of a fairy tale.’ 

In the welter of her pride and her humility 
she whispered: “Why? I don’t seem to be of 
much account.’ 

“You're a sensitive flame, my dear, laboring 
under the delusion that you’re a woman.” 

His arm gripped her little body tighter. 
His free hand caught her chin. In her eyes 
was the tragic look of the most radiantly 
happy woman who, for the first time, gives 
herself. He kissed her in the open streets of 
Florence. 

Little of importance remained to be said in 
the Boboli garden. 








doves, 
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POR a young Orlando with scant heritage, 

Anthony Blake found life exceedingly 
pleasant. He had fallen in love with an elfin 
thing responsive to any chord he cared to 
strike, yet reserving in the depths of her 
all kinds of delicious and delicate mysteries 
which, he knew, she would shyly, gradually, 
yet never completely reveal during a lifetime. 
He was an honest youth and a poet in his way. 
It did not occur to him that his dainty lady 
had made unconditional surrender on the first 
magical night of their meeting. In his masculine 


way he gave never a thought to her half- 
starved and a-hungered emotions. In_ the 
days of his prosperity he had been on the 
modern hail-fellow-well-met terms with a 
hundred young females of his class. Some 


were good friends whose disconcerting frank- 
ness precluded sentimental relations. Others, 
with a frankness equally disconcerting, offered 
themselves to him—they were his for the 
marrying—and when he declined, gave him 
to understand that he was rather an ass, 
but bore no further malice. Living cleanly 
(for all that mattered), loving the bubbles of 
life in healthy fashion, he passed through the 
galaxy of nymphs unscathed. Time to marry 
when he was thirty, by which time he would 
find the one and only girl in the world. 
Heart-whole, his head a medley of delights 
over material and spiritual things; from broiled 
lobster to Michael Angelo, he arrived in 


Florence, sat down at the dreadful Toselli 
table, and there, next to him, was a tiny some 
thing in a wisp of an old mauve frock, with a 
sensitive little face, and adorable little hands, 
and a pair of quiet, dark eyes, which was like 
nothing he had seen or thought of in the world 
before °° 

He remembered her first utterance—in 
answer to his question if she was English 
“Yes, of course.”” The dainty music of it! 

And her shy woodland ways! He disdained 
the thought, almost the knowledge, that sh 
had spent her life in back-becrooms over 
looking bricks and mortar. 

And her name—Perella—it might be the 
name of a bird. There was, indeed, something 
bird-like about her. “And all a wonder and a 
wild desire.”” What useful people poets were! 

Anthony was in love, as much as a healthy 
and poetical and artistic young man can be. 
He discovered new beauties and_ reticences 
and delicate veins of humor and wisdom in 
Perella day by day. When, in pursuit of his 
making crayon portraits of the opulent, he 
was not retaincd to lunch, they often met for 
their midday meal in a haunt remote from the 
atmosphere of austere decay of the Pension 
Toselli. This was a_ restaurant run:ing 
through the cellars of a house or two. You 
dived off the pavement into a dark hole, passed 
hissing, steaming, bubbling pots and pans 
presided over by white capped cook and 
myrmidons, and emerged into yellow-washed 
vaults furnished with tables and rough 
appurtenances and adorned with flaming 
posters. The food was good, the wine was 
cheap, and the company oi endless \ aricgation. 


OW and then Anthony brought his friend, 
Charlie Dent, a fresh and pleasant youth 
who, knowing the betrothed relations of the 
pair, treated Perella with a gay deference which 
pleased her mightily. Now and again, too, 
Perella brought Monica Despard, a vague 
girl who had been a fellow student in Chelsea, 
and whom she had run across in Florence, 
vaguely continuing her art studies. Once or 
twice Charlic Dent entertained them at Betti’s 
and took them afterward to his queer apart- 
ment to feast their eyes on his col'ection of 
Roman coins. Perella, so long as she was with 
Anthony, would have gazed with rapture on a 
collection of skeleton ribs of beef and been per- 
fectly happy, but Anthony in his masterful 
way consigned Roman coins to Hadcs. turned 
on the graplophone, kicked away the rugs, 
and led her forth to dance. Then they walked 
home together loverwise. 

“Anthony dear, will vou a!ways care for me 
like this?” 

All the grim palaces of Florence, which had 
listened to lovers’ impassioned vows for cen- 
turies, heard her and smiled cynically. 

They were engaged. He bought her a ring— 
an exquisite onyx intaglio set in a thin rim of 
gold But the engagement, they decided, 
should not be announced. in view of it 5s prospec 
tive inordinate length. The Pension Toselli 
must be kept in abysmal ignorance, wherefore 
Perella wore the ring on any old finger except 
the one of significance. Their ambitions were 
modest: a little Montparnasse flat in Paris, a 
bungalow on the river within easy reach of 
London, a handy little car, and faithful, 
hard-working Italian cook who would follow 
them everywhere. There would be studios 
in both places where they would work, one at 
each end. Perella’s copying drudgery would 
be over. She would paint figures from the 
live model and make much money, while he 
would portrait himself into celebrity. What 
could be wrong with the plan? They furnished 
the flat and the bungalow twice over with 
treasures seen through the windows of the 
antique shops of Florence, the Beautiful. 

\nthony wrote to his sister Gloria a letter 
of extraordinary length and_ conscientious 
rhapsody, to which she replied by telegram, 

“Dear silly ass!” 
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Don’t you 
know? 


IS desk was so placed 
that in taking dic- 
tation she had to sit quite 
close to him. And each 
time she dreaded it. 
Finally one day she 


thought she could stand it 
no longer. 


“Couldn’t we move this 
file,” she suggested, “‘so I 
can sit opposite you?” 


The question puzzled 
him. He wanted to know 
why. 


«ec 


»n’t you know?” she 
said. 
* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 Ounce, 7 OUNCe, 3 Ounce 
and 14 ounce. Buy the large size 
tor economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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‘With 
FRENCH TOAST 
Sor breakfast 


ANOTHER FAVORITE USE FOR 


Hawaiis King of Fruits 


At last, a new breakfast sugges- 
tion : Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple and 
French Toast! 

And here is another: fold well- 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
into the breakfast omelet—and drink 
the Pineapple juice! 

Simple? Yes! Yet these easy-to- 
serve breakfast dishes have that 
same matchless tropical flavor that 
has often delighted you in Hawaiian 
Pineapple salads, fruit-cups, ices, pies 
and puddings 

Serve Hawaiian Pineapple often: 
for its healthfulness; for its fine fla- 
vor, and because it is nevertheless 
just as economical as other quality 
canned fruits. 
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—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads &@ hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
Dept. 74, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Piease send me, free of charge, your new book, 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats 


Address. 
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Perella 


This made him angry, for he had minutely 
explained that, though Perella would marry 
him tomorrow without thought of the future 
such being her unique, unprecedented charac 
ter, yet it would be wicked of him to take advan- 
tage of her ultra-human trust until he could 
provide adequately for her comfort. 

‘I’m through with Gloria,” said he. “I 
thought she was my friend. I'll never speak 
to her again.” 

“You must have written her awful drivel, 
dear,”’ said Perella. 

“Oh, you sympathise with her, do you?” 

Perella nodded. ‘Do write to her again and 
tell her I'm dying to meet her. I think she 
must be the dearest thing in the world.” 

“She’s just a cat of no intelligence,” said 
Anthony. 


HUS Anthony and Perella. Meanwhile the 

days lengthened through the sweet of May 
into the flame of June. In July Florence began 
to grow comfortably warm, whereupon many 
residents fled to the imaginary climatic per- 
fection of London or Paris, leaving the pencil 
of a young portraitist ready but idle. 

Now, things had happened. No one who, 
within three or four months, has established 
for himself a happy vogue in making portraits 
of the nobility and gentry of an important 
locality, can pass through such a social range 
like a ghost untouched by adventure 
Anthony's facile art and his gay manner had 
carried him through Florentine society. = 
made influential friends. As he told Perel , he 
wallowed in advice 

Among his main advisers were his first 
friend, Cornelius Adams, and the American 
lady, Mrs. Beatrice Ellison, whom he had met 
a few fleeting minutes on his first entrance into 
Doney’s 

Mrs. Elli 1 returned to Florence at the 
end of April. She lived in a historical! villa on 
the way to Fiesole, where she entertained the 
select world of Italo-Anglo-American Florence. 
Thither in early May was Anthony conducted 
by Cornelius Adams and ( harlie Dent. 

It was afternoon On a marble loggia, 





south of a pect, Irom which could be seen 
throug oft, blue mist the lairy cupola and 
f Florence, tea was being served to an 
Dissemble the lower parts 
of ladies in sweeping trains, accentuate thos 
of men by parti-colored trunk-hose, sub 
itute cool, silver flagons for china teacups, 
and there might have been seated Pan» and 
lilostrat and Dion and an pine 2 and 
Filomena and | 1, tl 
idlers of the Decameron. 
The analogy was Anthony’s in talk with his 
hostess. The conceit ple ased her, for she had 
gaicty and imagination. Anthony left behind 
him a favorable impression and carried away in 
a jubilant head a commission to make a 
portrait of his hostess, in her setting on the 
loggia, as one of the Queens of the Decameron 
\ commission from Beatrice Ellison would 
have flattered any young and ambitious artist. 
Not only was she a beautiful woman, but also 
aristocratic ladies to whom 
\mericans, secretly hating their self-condemna 
tion to Main Street demox racy, point out with 
pride and unquestioned justification as the 
finest product of modern civilisation. With 
the ripe experience of the world which a woman 





elegant compan) 





‘ ] 


immorti lly delectabk 


has gathered by her early forties, she was at 
the height of her influence and charm.  Lik« 
most women of her cla she devoted certain 


pains to the preservation of her youth, whereb 

health and looks and 
She reigned somewhat 
holding a position in 
orld analogous to that of Silvester 
Gayton in the world of Art and Letters. Phe 
two were friends; but when they met, it was in 


he remained young 
in her enjoyment of life 
een In Florence, 


a a qu 


the social w 


plea ant secrecy 


Anthony Blake made the most graceful 
little finished sketch of Mrs. Ellison Phe 
lady prot laimed her delight Her court paid 


tribute to the artist In her pose he had 
divined the irony of her languor and _ the 
truth of her authority. Without using color 
he had. by some trick of legerdemain con 
ed the sense of the blueness of her e yes and 
the fresh pink of complexion beneath the m 
of black hair. Anthony took rank at once 
among the illuminati who formed the neucleus, 
the household, as it were, of the court of 
Beatrice Ellison. His position, within modest 
limits, was honorably lucrative. It was also 
one of great social value, for by its virtue 
exclusive doors were thrown open to him. He 
began once more to move among the great and 
wealthy. He would apologize now and then to 
Perella for apparent neglect. 

“Often I’m bored to tears, bird of my soul,” 
said he one day over lunch in the cellar res- 
taurant, “but it’s the only way to establish 
my connection. People don’t come to a young 
nan who lives on the top of an inaccessible 
mountain or at the bottom of a coal mine, 
begging him to paint their portraits. He must 
be there on the spot, in the midst of them, so 
that a fellow happening to catch sight of him 
Says: ‘Hullo, that’s young Blake who did Jone 3's 
wife so well. I wonder whether he’d do mine. 
By George! I'll ask him.’ And he asks, and 
young Blake puts on dog and condescends to 
take the order and sticks the money in the sav- 
ings bank against the day when he can carry 
off Perella for a honeymoon in a bungalow on 
the Thames. That’s how it’s done.” 

Perella, dazzled by his magnificent prospects, 
agreed that nothing could be better done by 
the best of all possible lovers. “You're such 
a miracle,” said he. “So big in your tininess. 
You never reproach me for leaving you so 
much to yourself, and you scorn jealousy 

‘replied with one of her elfin smiles: “I’m 
too happy to be jealous. But sometimes I 
wondcr 
“What?” 

“How you can leave princesses in palaces ior 
Cinderella in a kitchen.” 

“Cinderella’s going to have a Taj-Mahal 
palace of her very own and wear nothing but 
diamond slippers 

\ most comforting assurance. It made the 
cheap Chianti which he poured into her glass 
from the vast, long-necked fiasco swinging in its 
cradle glow with the fire of love and rubies 
consummating their union 

Mrs. Ellison commissioned a second portrait 

just a head and shoulders—a sketch for her 
daughter Emilia, a girl of eighteen who was 
taking a course of Theoretic Motherhood at a 
university in Minnesota 

rhis time, make me respectable. The other 
was too Decameronian to send to a girl of a 
lamentably critical temperament.” 


( NE morning, while she was sitting to him, 

Silvester Gayton drove up in his rattling 
Invited to lunch, he had arrived early 
to enjoy the coolness of the country air He 
would not interrupt the sitting, said he, for 
worlds. He would walk the grounds. Anthony 
laughingly wiped the chalk from his hands. B 
no means; Mrs. Ellison was already tired. He 
would come again, his time being always at 
her gracious disposal. But the lady had 
planned that the young artist should stay for 
lunch. Her word, both in and out of her own 
house, was law She could sit for another lialt- 
hour, during which her dear Silvester coul 
rest just there—she waved to a neighboring 
hen he was sick of the sight of his 
eternal Florence in the blue distance, he could 
occupy himself in watching a work of art in 
proce of creation 

Silvester took off his hard bowler hat and 
his gray suede gloves and sat on his appointed 
chair just behind the artist 

The drawing progressed After a_ while 
Anthony rose and stuck his drawing on his 
chair, and looked at it from a distance. 

‘That's all 1 can do for today. The time 
comes when one doesn’t know whether one 
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ey = At the Bittmore, New YorR GA 
where many fashionables stay 
Cannon towels are used 














Kurrrinc between town house 
and country. En route to London 
or Paris. Business or a little shop- 
ping in New York before Palm 
Beach—or the Riviera! They are 
accustomed to luxurious living— 
these men and women who make 
the Biltmore their temporary or 
permanent home. 

The Biltmore towels, naturally, 
must be of the finest quality. Yet 
the Biltmore does not buy regard- 
less of price. A great hotel is a bus- 
iness. Its towel investment must 
be soundly made. Cannon towels 
are purchased not alone for their 
quality, but because chey are the 
very best values the market 
attords. 

In buying towels, you will find 


TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-M 


« 


it profitable to follow the example 
of the Biltmore, and other great 
hotels. Quality for quality, as com- 
pared with other towels, Cannon 
towels are decidedly low in price. 
These Cannon prices are possi- 
ble only because of the tremen- 
dous production of the Cannon 
mills—which are the largest of 
their kind tn the entire world. 
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Cannon towels come in limit- 
less variety. There are Cannon 
bath towels of every weight and 
size—handsomely patterned or 
bordered in fast colors, or all 
white. And there are many kinds 
of Cannon huck towels too. Sold 
in dry goods and department 
stores everywhere. Buy them 
singly or by the dozen—at prices 
ranging from 2sc to $2.00 each. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., 
New York. 

All Cannon towels patterned or bor- 
dered in color nay be washed and boiled 
as fearlessly as if they were all white. 
They will not fade. Every towel is 
subjected to the severest tests and 1s 
proved absolutely fast before tt is 


permitted to leave the mills. 
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In frying, you first melt the fat to an oil—so why 


not fry with a choice salad oil? 
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Perella 


sees too much or too little for a good portrait.” 

Mrs. Ellison murmured admiration of the 
likeness. Silvester Gayton peered at it 
through his thick lenses. 

“Quite good. Yes, quite good. But”—he 
bent a thumb—“‘if you'll pardon my venturing 
to criticise, don’t you think that shadow of the 
cheek is a bit heavy? A question of values. 
A thing like this should give the impression of 
being done in an inspired instant. Nobody 
should be conscious of the agony and sweat 
that goes to it.” 

Anthony nodded, looking anxiously at his 
drawing. 

Mrs. Ellison laughed. ‘Professor Gayton’s 
nothing if not a counsellor of perfection.” 

Anthony flashed in his charming way, ‘Has 
there ever been a teacher in this world who 
wasn’t?” 

Lunch-time approached. Ten minutes for 
washing of hands and powdering of noses, said 
the hostess. She disappeared. The men went 
together into the house. 

“I’m grateful to you for your kindness, sir,” 
said Anthony. 


AFTER luncheon Mrs. Ellison left them alone 
forawhile. She knew her Silvester and what 
fruits a discreet whisper in his ear would bear. 
This time Anthony made a favorable impres- 
sion. He conducted himself with deference 
and humility—no longer the young man know- 
ing most things and on the eve of knowing all 
that were left, who had at first driven the 
sensitive Professor far back into his shell. 
The compass needle, carefully set by Mrs. 
Ellison at the young man’s prospects, remained 
steady. 

“Your work is quite good and interesting,” 
said Silvester Gayton, after preliminary talk. 
“But have you thought what it will lead to? 
You can’t go on making crayon portraits all 
your lifetime.” 

Anthony supposed he couldn't. 
would the Professor suggest? 

“The obvious career for a portraitist is that 
of a painter.” 

“I wish to goodness I could paint,” cried 
Anthony. “But when I get a brush in my 
hands, it’s such a clumsy thing that I can only 
make a beastly mess. Of course, I know that 
if 1 went into a studio in Paris, say, and threw 
my heart into painting, I'd get the hang of it. 
It's really a matter of technique. Pencil or 
brush—after all—well But | can’t afford a 
couple of unprofitable years. Here I am be- 
ginning to make a lot of money in a modest 
way.” 

“Quite so—quite so. But soon you'll ex- 
haust your public—numerically, I mean, of 
course. And then?” 

That was the devil of it. The thought had 
worried Anthony exceedingly every night for 
five minutes before he went to sleep, and for 
five minutes between awakening and jumping 
impatiently out of bed 

The wise pre fessor counselled the two years’ 
sacrifice in Paris. Anthony urged the possibil- 
ity of fame and fortune from black and white. 

“Pardon me, my dear Mr. Blake,” said 
Gayton, “but why do you clamor for fame 
and fortune so soon? Believe me, there’s the 
greatest joy in waiting, if faith and hope are 
Strong enough.” 

Anthony gave meek assent. He realized 
somewhat ruefully, as many millions of men 
have done, that the best advice in the world 
has been given on insuflicient data, and there- 
lore, logically, is valueless. Now, if he had 
told him about Perella! But he couldn't 
bring in Perella, even though he knew that 
Gayton, departing from instinctive habit, 
had taken Perella under his special protection. 
A new and incomprehensible shyness inhibited 
relerence to Perella. The timid little great 
man Imposed himseif on the habitual irrever 
ence of his youth. He feared reproach, how 
ever delic ate ly veiled, for pennik SS impudenc¢ € 
He took it for granted that Gayton saw 


But what 


Perella through his eyes as a thing of elfin 
flame, not to be desecrated by vulgar breath. 

As they rose from table, the Professor said: 
“T hope you don’t mind my prying into your 
private affairs in this way, but—there’s my 
good friend, Halliday Armstrong, originally, 


| 


and now our dear hostess—I knew her hus- | 


band, poor chap—much older than her, you 
know He was the greatest living 
authority on Italian stained glass, and that’s 
how I came to know him. Well—I’'m afraid 
I’m getting mixed up. What I wanted to say 
was that two friends, Armstrong and Mrs. 
Ellison, have been responsible for my indis- 
cretion—to say nothing of my opinion of the 
work of yours that I’ve seen.” 

Said Anthony, responsive to the elder man’s 
courtesy, “I’m only too fortunate in having 
you take any notice of me at all.” 


They joined Mrs. Eliison in the loggia when | 


coffee and liqueurs were served. 

“Has he given you sound advice?” she asked 
Anthony. 

“The widest and the kindest,” replied the 
young man with a bow. 

A while afterward she offered the artist 
another hour’s sitting. Silvester Gayton took 
his leave, one glove on and the other off in 
the old-fashioned way, and his jacket closely 
buttoned. 

“You’ve won his heart; I’m so glad,” said 
Mrs. Ellison. “It’s a heart of gold, but it 
takes some winning.”’ 

He started to draw, but presently threw 
down his crayon. The light was wrong. There 
were all sorts of shadows and conflicting tones. 
She must change the sitting to some room with 
a quiet north light. She avowed herself too 
lazy to move. He could come, if he liked, 
tomorrow morning. Meanwhile the drowsy 
afternoon lent itself to comfortable talk. 

She lay back in a cane chair, slim and grace- 
ful, and drew a cigarette from her case. He 
bent over her with a lighted match. A little 
earnest pucker of her brows relaxed, and she 
looked up at him with a nod and a charming 
smile of thanks. Perhaps for the first time he 
looked upon her with a non-professional eye 
and realized her as a very beautiful woman. 

“T want to know more about you,” she said 
“I don’t mean your pedigree, or even your 
past, however interestingly dreadful it may be 
but your present and your ideas for the future 
Does it bore you to talk about yourself?” 

He made the obvious modest reply. 

She laughed. “If I were doing penance for 
my sins, the last mortification I should dread 
would be boredom.’ She gave him a lead. 
“What has my good Silvester to say?” 


HEY sat in the colonnaded marble loggia, 

a slant of sunshine across the far end, but 
they,in secure cool shade. It was the blue and 
golden afternoon of early Italian summer 
Away below dreamed the domes and towers of 
the city, man’s immortal handiwork con 
secrated by the smile of God. On the loggia 
everything seemed far away and delicate. A 
touch of the scent of magnolia was in the air, 
but the tree was not near enough to drench the 
Far off, too, a cicada made dainty 
music to his mate. A cowbell on the mountain 
above tinkled just perceptibly in the still air 
From far away at the back of the house came 
now and then the notes of a man-servant sing- 
ing, as every Italian must when he is finding 
joy in his work. All the horns of Elfland were 
faintly blowing. The young man living, who, 
invited in such conditions by a beautiful lady, 
near and yet remote, to make the very most and 
best of himself, does not respond, is a young 
man with no music in his soul, and, as the 
poet tells us, is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
must not be trusted even to watch the tin can 
of a blind man’s god. As a tulip unfolds its 
heart to the sun, so did Anthony unfold his 
life to the lady 

She listened intently, throwing in here and 
there a soft and humorous word. She 
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Perella 


the great gift of making men—and women, 
too—feel that to her they were the most im- 
portant factors of the universe. Unconsciously 
he surrendered to her enchantment. Little 
Perella seemed far away, mingled somehow 
with the shimmer of temples, and the elusive 
perfumes of flowers, and the far-flung music of 
fairy bells away up on the side of the scented 


| mountain. 


Loyalty strove to wrest her from the ambient 


| fairyland and set her there on the loggia,warm 


and human, before the lady. But a curious 
fear froze loyalty into an inactive block; the 
intuitive fear of the man, ignorant of being 
born to the love of many women, yet sensitive 
to their touch. Instinctively he knew that the 
hour was golden, because the woman lazily 
holding him with her dark blue—here and there 
in shadow almost violet—eyes, had willed its 
transmutation into gold She had lured 
him from the commonplace into talk of beauty 
and emotion and God knows what. He spoke, 
and she wove grace around his utterances. 
For the first time in his clean and careless life 
he found himself under the spell of woman. 
Perella, an alien elf, would have broken a 
spell too sensuous to be broken. 

The butler came in with a jingle of silver 
and china on a tray. 

Beatrice Ellison rose from her long chair. 
“TI am dying for tea.”’ 

She busied herself with the dainty ceremony 
of the futile meal. The talk fell to common 
earth. At Jast, however, she said with a sigh: 

“IT suppose one of these days you, like the 
rest of you, will be mad to marry some flib- 
bertigibbet of a modern girl, and you'll wave 
your hand to all your friends—Bon soir, la 
compagnie—and off you'll go. But if you're 
a wise man, you'll realize you’ve still half a 
dozen years of sense in front of you. Have a 
cucumber sandwich?” 

How could young man say, “Madam, I will 
not have a cucumber sandwich, because I have 
already the girl of my heart?” 

He laughed in a silly sort of way and ac- 
cepted the sandwich. 

VI 

HAT glowing afternoon set the date in 

Anthony’s life of a new set of influences, 
for a few minutes after his Edenic eating of the 
cucumber sandwich there drove up Cornelius 
Adams to tell and hear of plans for the ap- 
proaching exodus from Florence. Mrs. 
Ellison put before her new guest the problem of 
the young man’s career. Anthony was 
flattered by hearing himself discussed, not only 
as a personage of importance, but as a joint 
possession for whom these two kind friends 
were responsible. 

Cornelius Adams drove him to Florence, 
saving him from the dusty return by the in- 
convenient vehicles of democracy. Anthony 
was one of those easy philosophers who accept 
discomfort with a tolerant smile but luxury 
with whole-hearted delight. A good cigar 
between his lips, he lay back on the cushions, 


| the king of Tuscany. 


His host summed up the late discussion. 
“The three of us—Professor Gayton, Mrs. 
Ellison, and myself—are agreed upon one thing. 
You’re wasting your time here. The professor 
thinks you ought to paint. Mrs. Ellison 
thinks you ought to do something, I don’t 
quite know what. I think you’ve got a special 
gift which you can use, for some years at any 
rate, to your great advantage. You want a 
field. I’m an American, and so, of course, I 
say ‘New York.’ I know a hundred people 
there, Mrs. Ellison a thousand. There’s your 
chance.”’ 

\ dazed young man sat by Perella’s side 
that evening at the Pension Toselli dinner. 
They had been promoted to nearly the top of 
the long table. In fact, they sat next to the 
younger Miss Brabazon on Madame Toselli’s 
left, their opposite neighbors being the Grew- 
| sons, who flanked the elder Miss Brabazon on 
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Madame Toselli’s right. Vague people in 
whom they took no interest filled the lower 
seats. Theirs, of course, was the honor of 
seniority, but the intimate talk of obscure 
position was a thing of the past. Anthony 
listened during most of the meal to an intricate 
tale concerning an ancestral Brabazon, be- 
longing to the British Embassy in Paris, who 
arranged the Entente Cordiale between 
Monsieur Guizot and Lord Aberdeen when Sir 
Robert Peel formed his ministry in 1841. 

Anthony wiped a moist brow—the air of 
the room, tight-shuttered against mosquitoes, 
was heavy—and whispered to Perella. 
die, I faint, I fail,’ ’’ he quoted. 
can we get out of this dreadful place?” 

As often happened, a friendly 
sheltered them later from the intellectual 
debauchery of the Pension Toselli. They had 
acquired the habit of disregarding the forlorn 
entertainment provided, and using the palace 
as a private sitting-room. The worse the film 
and the emptier the house—their choice had 
become expert—the more did they find them- 
selves at home. On this evening Anthony put 
before Perella the brand-new suggestion of his 
bid for fortune in America. 


“? 


“How 


cinema 


HE listened with a smile in her eyes and a 

queer little droop of the corner of her lips. 
America seemed desperately far away. 

“You see, my dear,” said he, ‘old man 
Gayton’s perfectly right. There’s the future 
to look to. I can’t carry on at this game all my 
life, and I don’t see any great point in becom- 
ing a hack black-and-white man. It isn’t as if 
I were a comic chap and could do humorous 
stuffi—which pays, of course; but think of the 
dreadful strain of it, being funny every day, 
year in and year out, until one’s last breath, 
and then having people hanging around ex- 
pecting you to breathe the last joke. No, that’s 
not my line. Frankly, am I funny?” 

“Only unconsciously,”’ said Perella. 

“That wipes out a means of livelihood, 
doesn’t it?” 

She agreed. But she was not convinced that 
the career of a black-and-white artist, a suc- 
cessful magazine illustrator for instance, was 
one to be despised. 

“But I want money, my 
money. Bankfuls of money,’ 
“But is money so very 

ventured. 

“How can I give you your crystal castle with 
a golden throne in Rainbow Land without 
money?” 

Craving none of these monstrosities, Perella 
sighed. “I should be more than happy in our 
little bungalow.” 

“With a neat little maid in white cap an] 
apron. And you and I going about like those 
comic people we met at the Pension when we 
first came—the Oscar Merrydevils.” 

She laughed. “Basil Merrywethers. 

“E tutti quanti,’”’—he waved a hand. “Can 
you imagine me, with a beastly collar over my 
coat, hammering up hen-pens and bee-sheds 
and pruning potato trees in our dear little 
patch of garden? Or driving you in our own 
little petrol can to the nearest village to buy 
scrag of mutton and tinned lobster and custard 
powder? No, no, my fairy princess. Bunga- 
lows are off. If you yearn for the river, and 
until I can decree you a Kubla Khan’s stately 
pleasure dome, let us think in terms of a 
dignified early Georgian house standing in its 
own grounds. Let us think temporarily in 
terms of terraces and peacocks.”’ 

Perella laughed again. “I’m 
peacocks.” 

“And the decoration of life. ‘Life is real, 
life is earnest’—but so is the driveling exist- 
ence of the unhumorous ant or the other 
survivor of my family burrowing somewhere in 
the unclean subterranean passages of the city 
of London. But life is meaningless without 
and decoration. Peacocks are just what 
want. Do you know—we talk about a 


dear. Lots of 
’ he declared. 
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Perella 


herd of cattle, a flock of sheep, a flight of wild 
duck, a covey of partridges, but—listen— 
isn’t it decorative?—a muster of peacocks. 
We'll have a muster.” 

“It'll cost a lot of money,” 

“That’s the whole point. Money. Merely 
the means to decorate life. If I decided to go 
to America to buy you peacocks, what would 
you say?’ 

She said nothing, fearful lest she should 
appear ungracious Her shoulder rubbed 
his in the semi-darkness. Her right hand lay 
in his warm and comforting clasp, and with the 
thumb of her left she fiddled with the cameo 
ring which was the symbol of their troth. The 
surrender of her bungalow caused her a pang, 
that of a fiber suddenly severed, but she strove 
loyally to readjust her sum of values to the 
Georgian mansion. After all, he had passed 
his life among musters of peacocks, and not, 
like herself, among sooty sparrows chirruping 
around the windows of back-bedrooms. But 
could she live up to the peacocks? Also the 
period between the Pension Toselli and *the 
Georgian terrace loomed a yawning gulf, 
indefinite, enveloped in black and intimidating 
fog. If the gulf were to be crossed hand in 
hand, as they were now, she would be as bold 
as a lion, fearing no evil. Indeed, a fine 
streak of instinct at the back of her mind 
suggested her possible leadership over here 
ani there a dangerous pass where they must 
walk gropingly. 

But the more he talked in his young magnil- 
oquence, the less significant of atoms did she 
feel. Why he loved her, why he desired to 
enthrone her among rainbow peacocks and 
diamonds, she could not imagine. She would 
be content with so little, having so much. 
She sat unutterably happy, poignantly hurt, 
entirely baffled. Of all his ambitions she was 
the end. He made that flatteringly clear. 
Yet, after all, was it so flatteringly? She pre- 
ferred herself, preferred his conception of her, 
the little Perella of no account, to his 
imaginary apotheosis of an impossible Perella 
in impossible glory. Anyhow, and after all, 
she was flattered by the proclaimed end of 
his ambition. But the means to the end? 
That was where her modest little soul felt the 
hurt. She counted for nothing. As far as she 
could gather from his picturesque discourse, 
she would be left at the Pension Toselli, wait- 
ing until such time as he, having made sufhi- 


said Perella. 
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cient money in America by drawing million- 
aire beauty from New York to Hollywood, 
should study portrait painting seriously for a 
year or two, and then, having made his 
fortune as a great portrait painter, should 
stand on the terrace of the Georgian mansion 
and beckon to her to come across the gulf. He 
gave her the impression that at a breathlessly 
awaited moment he would send for her— 
despatch a messenger on wires for her some- 
what after the fashion of the dove in the 
Scoppio del Carro. The mixed figure con- 
fused her. She strove to clear her mind of 
images and get to the solid and undecorated 
fact. Anthony proposed to go away for two 
years for the advantage of them both. Two 
years. The attuning of her mind to such an 
infinite chord of time made her head reel. 
After all, what could she say? 

Meanwhile Anthony continued his parable, 
unconscious, after the way of men, of the 
commentaries and glosses and conjectural 
readings that occupied the soul of Perella. 
She said little or nothing. He took for grante | 
her acquiescence. It was only on their walk 
home under the June stars that he became 
aware of unusual silence, and now and then 
a little, convulsive, almost reflex pressure on 
his arm. 

“You haven’t yet told me what you think of 
the idea,”’ he said. ‘And, of course, it’s only 
an idea. If you don’t want me to go, wild 
Croesuses wouldn’t drag me.” 

Thus challenged, her conscience smote her. 
She had been sadly lacking in loyal sympathy. 
She clutched his arm. 

“Dear. Dear Anthony! Don’t you know 
that whatever you do must be right? How 
can I begin to advise you on these big things?” 

He slipped his: arm round her and said 
tenderly: “You see, Perella mia, life isn’t all 
moonlight and the glimmer of stars. I wish 
to God it were. For that’s where you be- 
long.” 

She protested. She was but a dull little 
moth fluttering round the candle of happiness. 
A farthing rushlight, if such there were in these 
expensively illuminated times, would  sutlice 
her heart’s desire. He countered with the 
query whether the world had ever seen clf 
poised on lighter wings of fancy. 

On the dim and smelly landing of the Pen- 
sion Toselli he kissed her good-night, very 
much in love. 


(To be continued) 
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Indiana was colored in those days by the war 
between the states and its political aftermath. 
My father’s uniform coat, his sash and saber, 
hung for many years in a closet, easily accessi- 
ble to my admiring eyes. In the loft of the 
barn there was a box of military reports and 
orders, including some bloodstained papers 
that had been in the pocket of his captain when 
that officer was killed in the operations before 
Atlanta and my father succeeded to the com- 
mand of the battery. My grandfather’s barn 
was filled with bundles of Harper's Weekly and 
Frank Leslie’s of the wartime, and I pondered 
the pictures before I could read the text. My 
mother had enjoyed much better educational 
advantages than my father and had a much 
broader range of interests. Her political preju- 
dices were the strongest I have ever known. 
She was skilled in the household arts and was 
in all ways an efficient, capable woman. She 
played the piano very well—ours was one of 
the old-fashioned households where we had 
Sunday evening hymns—and in pinching 
times she added to the family income by 
giving music lessons. 

As the Merediths were Welsh, with a dash 
of Irish, I attribute to her such imagination as 
I may possess. I derived from her a keen 


curiosity as to all things of contemporaneous 
human interest. She had heard all the great 
orators of her youth and young womanhood, 
and among my happiest memories are those 
of public meetings we attended together. She 
converted me to woman’s suffrage before I 
knew what it was all about! Often she would 
quote a friend of hers, Phoebe Taylor, a 
Quakeress, who had said she’d never lie straight 
in her coffin unless she voted before she died. 
Nothing in my mother’s life pleased her more 
than the fact that it became possible for her 
to exercise the right of franchise once, though 
she had to establish her citizenship in Colorado 
to do it! She was raised a Methodist, but be- 
came an Episcopalian shortly after her mar- 
riage; shifted to the Presbyterian church and 
then back to the Episcopal fold for reasons of 
no importance save as an illustration of her in- 
dependence as to all things. She was small and 
dark with black hair that never whitened to the 
end of her days. One of her eyes was dark gray 
and the other blue, an oddity as to which she 
was always sensitive. 

Perhaps poverty may not with propriety be 
counted an educational influence, but I will 
say of our home that in those days, when we 
lived in a six-room, one-story cottage, I learned 
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N the steamer from Europe they had 
become friends. One of the women was 
from Cincinnati; the other was from Seat- 
tle. 

Quite naturally, they traveled across 
the country together r, and the Seattle friend 
was invited to stop over for a visit of a few 
days in Cincinnati. 

The guest expected to find an elaborate 
home, with the conventional atmosphere 
of servants and luxurious furnishings. Ru- 
mor had told her that her hostess was one 
of the wealthiest women in Ohio. 

But imagine her surprise when they were 
driven up to a rather modest home in one 
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I decided that I must do something —and i) 
here I am.” 
“Of course, it’s wonderful,’’ said the 
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of the pretty little suburbs out from the guest. “But yet I don’t see how you do it. them rich, who could afford to have all of 
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your age 
The hostess laughed. “At my age! I 
wonder wh ‘ it is that women think the Vv . : 
cramped sore than Forty Years 

must be old and helpless at sixty. “A m ; taj — ,; for more than Forty Years 
“Oh, I didn’t mean that you were old. And, ot ig ae s . a ‘- ry t z se 
But women at our age don’t usually have sarong we pe IA GOCE Kyle, aad how the) 
the energy.” : keep their shape until completely worn 
“That's just it. Too many women think out, ty -_ 5 om they ‘Sh 't ie —— 
they can’t do things —the very things rese “Arch Freserver shoes have kep 
they ought to be doing. me from getting old and useless. And it is 
“Look at me,” she continued. “I’ve so wonderful not to find yourself growing 
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important lessons in sacrifice and cooperation. 
“Helping mother” was never perfunctory any 
more than it was compulsory. My sister and I 
“washed the cups and saucers up and brushed 
the crumbs away” and we had a lot of fun 
doing it. I liked to play as well as any other 
boy, but it never seemed a hardship to be 
obliged to devote a couple of hours every Satur- 
day morning to the splitting of a week’s supply 
of kindling and the doing of other chores. I 
can weep now when I recall my mother’s cheery 
spirit, her solicitude for the comfort of all of us, 
her confident hope for better times ahead. 
What pains she took to make sure I was turned 
out for school presentably—even polishing my 
brass-toed boots! It was in her mother-heart 
to help me get somewhere, and she was no 
prouder in after years, when I put my first book 
into her hands, than when she saw me off to 
school “with shining morning face’’ and “‘man- 
ners” that reflected her own fine sense of 
courtesy. Even when the going was hard and 
a pot of corn-meal mush might constitute the 
whole supper for the family, there was no 
grumbling. The world has always seemed to 
me a kind and cheerful place. I don’t recall 
that I was ever snubbed more than once for my 
poverty, and it hurt a little, but I wasn’t bitter 
about it. The boys of prosperous families in 
our district always treated me well enough. A 
sound boy is always a fundamental democrat. 

My mother knew her Prayer Book, and it 
was a part of my upbringing to avoid envy, 
hatred, and malice and all uncharitableness. 

My father was the gentlest of men and brave 
through all adversity. I have always thought 
that his four years in the army left some deep, 
inexplicable impression on his nature that re- 
vealed itself sometimes heartbreakingly in a 
certain look that came into his eyes. But he 
met failure and disappointment with a brave 
spirit. Courage indeed was a working prin- 
ciple and a watchword in our household, as was 
not unnatural in a family with a long reach on 
both sides into the early pioneering of the 
Western wilderness. 

My first employments were of considerable 
importance in what, for convenience, I am 
calling my education. Even before I severed 
my connection with the school house I had 
spent two summers in a drug store, doing chores 
and tending the soda fountain, which was a 
simple affair in those days. The Latin inscrip- 
tions on the bottles piqued my curiosity, and I 
bored into the pharmacopoeia for clues to their 
meaning. Here was a new idea—that foreign 
languages really had some use. I learned from 
the prescription clerk—he was also an artist of 
talent and drew crayon caricatures of the 
prominent citizens who visited the store—that 
Latin botanical names were retained because 
the ancient tongue was established and fixed, 
so that there could never be any excuse for 
error in composing a prescription. 


Passing Heroes 


The scene of these activities was in the center 
of town, and my interest in people as such 
was stimulated by my observations of the 
citizenry. The talk at home had quickened my 
curiosity about the important men of the city, 
and I soon knew most of them by sight— 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers. My interest 
in business men was less passionate, though a 
banker who looked and dressed like the pic- 
tures of Daniel Webster held my fancy until a 
lad who worked for him told me that he was 
captious, stingy, and wholly undeserving of my 
regard. Those were the days of torchlight 
processions, and I observed all such functions 
with delight without regard to party. I paid 
my tribute to all the visiting heroes—shook 
hands with Grant and trotted beside Sherman’s 
carriage as he rode through the street. This 
special attention to the hero of the march to 
the sea was due to the fact that my father was 
said to resemble him. The ways and the man- 
ners of all the great fascinated me. I am rather 
proud of my early heroes, and I suggest to 


aspiring youth the desirability of hero worship 
as a stimulus to ambition. I changed my 
heroes every few weeks, but the quality: im- 
proved, I think, as I went along. 


.. Protection 
/» against the 
clatter and 
bang inthe 
dish pan 


f }: 


In my eager pursuit of novelties and sensa- | 


tions in the life about me I was watching the. 


returns hung up in front of a telegraph office 


one night, when the manager came out and | 
offered me a quarter to carry bulletins to the | 


newspaper offices. I earned the quarter, for I 
was kept trotting till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. But the incident was of some significance, 
as I saw editors at work for the first time and, 


of course, resolved to be a newspaper man. It | 


was necessary to my happiness at that time 
always to be wanting to “be” something, and I 
haven’t yet wholly outgrown the habit! 

That was the fall I quit school, and it oc- 
curred to me that I might facilitate my en- 
trance into the charmed profession of journal- 
ism by becoming a compositor. Others had 
done this, my grandfather told me, and it didn’t 
seem a bad idea. I worked for a time in a job 
office, where instead of being allowed to learn 





the trade I was kept busy tending a news stand | 


connected with the establishment. I did learn 
the cases, but little beyond that, so I trans- 
ferred myself to another concern with the 
same object in view; but there again I was 
doomed to disappointment. I was kept in the 
counting room as assistant to the porter, < 
giant of a man who quite unconsciously became 
an impelling factor in my education. I was at 
work every morning at seven, sweeping out the 
business office, polishing showcases, purifying 
cuspidors, carrying proofs, and pushing a 
wobbly wheelbarrow over town delivering 
heavy packages. I rejoiced a few years ago 
when the railway tracks that bisect Indian- 
apolis were elevated, for I had pushed my 


barrow bumpity-bumpity over the rails scores | 
of times and was a pioneer advocate of track | 


elevation. 

I began now to do considerable intensive 
thinking and to ponder the possibility of escape 
from the wheelbarrow and all that it connoted 
as to my future, to say nothing of the im 
mediate back-aching present. I might some 


day attain the porter’s job or possibly succeed | 
But my heroes—those in | 


the shipping clerk. 
books and the widening circle of successful men 
I saw in the streets—were not shipping clerks 
or porters. 


Books and a Preacher 


My reading at that time was of the most 
miscellaneous order. I read voraciously. My 
grandfather, who was the most indefatigable 
reader I have ever known, introduced me to 
the public library. I read all of Oliver Optic 
“Harry Castlemon,’’ Mayne Reid, and Elijah 
Kellogg, and my livel¥ imagination made me 
the hero of all these tales in succession. Then 
some one geve me a copy of “The Last Days of 
Pompeii” which led me to read others of Bulwer 
Lytton’s romances. They pleased me so much 
by their vitalization of historic times that I 
looked into the merits of Scott, whom I found 
enthralling. 

I discovered by happy accident a minister 
in town, the pastor of a fashionable church, 
if we had such a thing in Indianapolis, who 
talked about things that boys could under- 
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stand. I was watching a parade of the G. A. R. | 
get under way when I marked a tall, dark, | 


Indian-like man quietly holding his horse in 
Circle Park. My admiring eves followed him 
in the parade, and I learned that he was Myron 
W. Reed, the pastor of the First Presbyterian 


Church, and that he had been a captain of | 


cavalry in what to us then was the great war 
I was curious to know what manner of preacher 
a captain of cavalry would prove to be, and 
thereupon attached myself to the back seat of 
Reed’s church. 

Many there must be over the country who 
remember Reed, though he died in Denver 
nearly twenty-five years ago. He stood up 


straight and tall in his pulpit and read, quietly ' 
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but effectively, an Emerson-like essay—it 
couldn’t be called a sermon—in which he al- 
luded with pleasant casualness to Marco Polo, 
John Brown of Osawatomie, and Abraham 
Lincoln. He spoke of the Shepherd Kings and 
the Prophets as if they were human beings who 
might still be found somewhere around Indian- 
apolis. I enlisted some of the boy friends with 
whom I had played pirate in the river bottoms, 
and we would sneak furtively in and out of the 
church fearful lest some one would speak to 
us. I think no other man ever exercised quite 
the spell upon me that Reed did. If I saw him 
down town I would follow him, as he stalked 
along austerely, looking like a hunter or a 
plainsman. Though Reed was only one of 
many men visible in the streets of Indianapolis 
who attracted me, I speak of him with some 
particularity because my debt to him as an in- 
spiring influence is very great. I never knew 
him, never spoke to him, but it was he who 
sent me to Emerson and Thoreau by his cita- 
tion of those New Englanders in his simple, 
compact deliverances. I procured a small 
volume of Emerson's essays that fitted neatly 
into my coat pocket and carried it around 
with me. Reed’s reading of the Scriptures and 
his elucidation of texts humanized the Bible 
characters. The revelation that Paul was a 
tentmaker, Peter a fisherman, and Jesus the 
son of a carpenter made the New Testament a 
living document instead of the vague, formid- 
able thing it had struck me as being in Sunday 
school. In Reed’s church I first became con- 
scious of the mystery surrounding the begin- 
ning and the end of life. When the word 
“infinity” first slipped into my vocabulary, I 
remember that I used to be troubled, as I 
walked abroad at night, by the stars as the 
symbol of the vastness and unintelligibility of 
the universe. 

I am surprised now as I reflect upon the 
various directions in which my curiosity led 
me. In no mean sense I was making the town 
itself my school, appointing its most brilliant 
and stimulating men my teachers and helpers. 
Contemporary with Reed in Indianapolis 
was a minister of another sort, Oscar C. 
McCulloch, who conducted a church of the 
institutional type and was an_ interesting 
speaker. He was rather more “‘literary’”’ than 
Reed, but in his different fashion he stood for 
liberality. His congregation at the Plymouth 
Congregational Church embraced all sorts and 
conditions of men, and I felt more at home in 
the collapsible seats of his auditorium than in 
the stiffer benches of Reed’s Presbyterian 
church. And Plymouth offered a dollar lecture 
course and free organ recitals which gave me 
my first clue to good music. 


Wild West Enthusiasm 


It must not be too readily assumed from 
these confessions that I was a young saint. I 
was only curious about things that happened 
to strike my fancy, and instinctively sought 
what I wanted by the pleasantest avenues 
open to me. If I found them in hospitable 
churches, it was by good luck rather than from 
any religious feeling, for at this same period I 
was a delighted spectator of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show, which brought to the fair grounds 
at Indianapolis Dr. Carver, the Evil Spirit of 
the Plains, and Captain Bogardus, the Cham- 
pion Wing Shot of the World. Under this in- 
spiration I became myself an excellent rifle shot, 
roaming the river bottoms before my working 
hours in pursuit of game that didn’t exist. 

The wonder is that I ever emerged from the 
chaos of interests in which I plunged so joy- 
ously My were numerous and 
changed so constantly that it was a serious 
question whether I would elect to become an 
intrepid scout of the plains, a soldier like 
General Custer, whose life and writings I read, 
a statesman ana an orator, or a writer like 
Mark Twain. I was probably learning more 
by observing and listening than from the books 
I borrowed from the library, which ran the 


heroes so 


whole range of human knowledge. Everything, 
verily, was fish to my net! If I made a mistake 
in taking a number from the library catalogue, 
I accepted the error in good part and read the 
wrong book no matter what its nature. The 
variety of reading I did between my fifteenth 
and eighteenth years would shock and grieve 
an orderly- minded pedagogue; but, curiously 
enough, much that I blundered into stuck, and 
some of it, at least, my anemic system assimi- 
lated 


Understudying a Court Reporter 


My emancipation from the wheelbarrow was 
still to be effected, and a boy friend several 
years my senior suggested that we study short- 
hand together. I had given up the idea of 
reaching journalism from the compositor’s 
case, and my friend, a Dickens addict, pointed 
out that the author of Pickwick had been a 
stenographer. We thereupon attacked Pitt- 
man’s Manual, and after we had acquired the 
rudiments read to each other until we gained 
some facility. The printing office paid me two 
dollars a week for the year and a half I spent 
there, and when I applied to a court reporter 
for a job he said he would pay me the same 
amount to run errands and tend his office. He 
was soon dictating to me from his notes be- 
tween sessions of court, and my vocabulary 
was enlarged by the addition of legal phrase- 
ology with incidental Latin. The investment 
of a quarter in a second-hand bookstore put me 
in possession of a Latin grammar at which I 
worked alone in my spare time. I had already 
done some scribbling, sending my offerings to 
the local weekly journals, which occasionally 
printed them. My employer took an interest 
in me and was tolerant of my literary ambi- 
tions. In the course of a year I was able to 
help him materially, and he would entrust to 
me the taking of depositions and send me out 
to lawyers in need of special secretarial help. 
The friend who had initiated me into the 
mysteries of shorthand got a job as reporter 
on one of the newspapers, thereby filling me 
with the meanest envy. He told me with fine 
scorn that there was nothing to be got from 
shorthand; that journalism was the great thing. 

But there was, seemingly, a certain inevi- 
tableness in the steps I was obliged to take in 
effecting my deliverance from the wheelbarrow. 
I now moved to the law oflice of John T. Dye 
and William P. Fishback, who were not only 
lawyers of the highest standing at the Indiana 
bar, but students of the times—men of ideas 
and ideals. My duties were more particularly 
with Mr. Dye, who was the counsel for an im- 
portant railroad. Both he and Mr. Fishback 
were deeply interested in the changing political 
and spiritual currents of that day. I began 
to realize the existence of such a thing as an 
intellectual life. There were forces and ten- 
dencies in the world that I had never dreamed 
of. The cultivated thinking men of the city 
frequently dropped into the office, and I heard 
there first the names of Darwin, Huxley, John 
Stuart Mill, and the rest of the great 
Victorians. 

I was reading a great deal of poetry and 
trying my own hand at versification. Louis 
Howland, a young man in a neighboring oflice 
who was a Yale graduate of strong literary 
bent, introduced me to Matthew Arnold’s 
poems and essays. While Howland waited for 
clients, he amused himself by taking a hand in 
my education. In my second year in the 
ofiice—I was now eighteen—I got an entirely 
new idea of politics by listening to discussions 
of the strenuous Blaine-Cleveland campaign. 
The men with whom I was in daily contact had 
all been Republicans, but they promptly 
turned mugwump. Though my family was 
strongly Republican I, too, became a mug- 
wump, but I went, in a tolerant spirit, to heat 
Blaine speak that I might judge for myself of 
the Plumed Knight's qualifications for the 
presidency. That campaign served me as an 
excellent course in politics and political 
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Pure delicate gelatin, 
flavored only from fresh fruit 


Its fragance tells you. 


{AVE YOU HEARD OF IT? 

Have you tasted it? 

Different from anything you have ever 
used before! The exquisite flavor of fresh 
fruit combined with a pure delicate gelatin, 
without taste or smell (for pure gelatin 
has neither). 

A flavor that owes nothing to syn- 
thetics or aromatics—that is made only 
from the juice of the sweet, sun-ripened 
fruits themselves. 

Open the package of Royal Raspberry 
and pour a little into the palm of your 
hand. Smell it! That exquisite unmis- 
takable aroma itself will convince you. 
Mix it with hot water—and enjoy that 
delicious essence. Just the same warm 
fragrance that the fruits themselves ex- 
hale in the sunshine. You couldn't mis- 
take it! 

r r ry 
And of course you know that Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin is made by the same high 
standard, has the same superlative quality, 
that has always distinguished Royal 


Vlade by the Makers of 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Baking Powder. You can place equal 
confidence in this new product. The 
special place of gelatin in the diet—as 
protein, a digestive agent, a principle 
of growth—has been stressed by food 
experts everywhere. Now, in addi- 
tion, you have this essence of the pure 
fruit juice enhancing its value. 

Such a dessert is a logical ending to the 
heavier winter meals. Light, dainty, delicious, 
in aid to digestion rather than a tax upon it 
Because it is specially suitable for children, 
you want the very purest and best that can be 
made. Just what you know you buy in the 
Royal Baking Powder Company's products. 
We take special pride and pleasure in offering 
it to our friends everywhere. 













ROYAL RASPBERRY — Just the rich, 
luscious flavor that comes only from 
the juice of the fresh berries. 
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ROYAL LEMON — has that delicate tart 
flavor that makes it equally delicious for 
salads or desserts. 
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and Good Cheer 
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all the year 


Use the Old Dutch bright brigade every 
day throughout the year to bring you the 
comfort and assurance of Healthful Cleanliness 
in the home. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch for 
quick, easy, perfect cleaning; a natural detergent 
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economy. Certain impressions and convictions 
as to civic duties and obligations established in 
my mind in that momentous year abide with 
me, and they have colored the considerable 
amount of writing and speaking I have done on 
political subjects. ; 

The next year I transferred my portfolio to 
another law office. My new employers were a 
brother and a nephew of General Lew Wallace, 
and this juxtaposition to the author of “Ben 
Hur” marked another step in my education. 
By this time I was able to appear in court on 
“rule mornings” and make motions for my 
firm, and my acquaintance with legal formulas 
had proceeded to a point where I could, with a 
few hints, prepare simple complaints and de- 
murrers. I was encouraged to take up the law 
in earnest, and I did do a good deal of the ele- 
mentary reading. The origin and development 
of law, the slow-gathering stream of wisdom 
represented in the common law, struck me as 
enormously interesting. Finding that there 
was such a thing as maritime law, I went after 
it with enthusiasm, searching out all the cases 
in the reports, as much for the “‘stories”’ of col- 
lisions and other “causes of action”’ incident to 
those who go down to the sea in ships as for the 
point of the decisions. What I learned of the 
law and of legal procedure has been of the 
greatest service to me as a writer. 

Nothing troubled me very much at that 
time except my ignorance! Things were going 
more comfortably at home; my mother’s con- 
stant encouragement in my attempts to write 
buoyed my spirit. It never occurred to me to 
go back to school. I had burned my bridges, 
and retreat was impossible. But I kept on 
poking my little tin dipper into the springs of 
knowledge wherever my curiosity led me. 
Whenever I was alone with pencil and paper I 
practiced writing—every sort of thing. My 
pride was aroused: what others knew I wanted 
to know. It was sheer good luck that threw 
me with men of cultivation at this formative 
period. They never knew how much I learned 
from them! I can see now that I would never 
have been a successful student if I had gone to 
college; the routine of a fixed curriculum would 
have crippled my initiative. I gathered such 
fruit as pleased me from the tree of knowledge 
and didn’t worry about the rest. I have the 
greatest reverence for exact scholarship, but I 
was born with what, I believe, is called a jour- 
nalistic mind and took the shortest cut to any 
information I wanted. 


Greek Without Grammar 


It occurred to me that I ought to add Greek 
to my accomplishments. I sought a retired 
college professor and asked him to give me 
lessons. He at once began quizzing me fiercely 
as to my knowledge of Latin grammar. I 
could at that time get the sense of a page of 
Latin prose, but when it came to grammar my 
ignorance was magnificent. He haughtily re- 
fused to tutor one so pitifully ignorant. “And 
while I am about it I may as well confess that 
never, at any time in my life, have I known any 
English grammar. The forms and rules—in- 
deed the whole grammatical apparatus—never 
interested me a particle. But the examples in 
the school text books did! While the other 
youngsters were dutifully conjugating, I com- 
mitted the examples to memory. Most of 
these were taken from the masters of prose or 
from the great poets. I have never forgotten 
them, and they have served me often and well. 
And so, annoyed that any one could be so 
foolish as to want me to bother with the grammar 
of a language which I read to my own satis- 
faction, trippingly and skippingly, I tackled 
Greek in my own blithe, irresponsible fashion 
with somebody's text book that put the student 
to reading the Anabasis at once. This was 
stupid, funny, or pathetic as you like. I was 
able, thirty vears later, to translate, under the 
cye of a bishop, some sentences in Greek from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians on a tablet 
in an English cathedral. This made a hit with 


the bishop; I could see that he formed a more 
favorable opinion of my piety and scholarship. | 

I picked up French by subscribing to a 
French newspaper, and the only real work I 
ever did in my adventures with languages was | 
with a teacher in Italian after I had passed my | 
majority. He was a sensible fellow, and find- | 
ing that I held revolutionary ideas as to the 
proper manner of teaching languages, we began 
reading together and spent a jolly winter at it. | 
These experiments with alien tongues were, I | 
suppose, prompted by a curiosity as to the 
mental experience of knowing something of | | 
languages other than my own. I merely peered 
into them and skimmed the surface. I acquired | | 
easily and forgot quite as readily. 

The sonorous, rhythmical phraseology of the | 
old equity pleadings captivated me; they were | | 
almost as pleasing to my literary sense as | 
Isaiah and the Psalms or the Collects in the | 
Book of Common Prayer. I always delighted 
in words and in the effects to be got from them. | 
No one ever advised me to read poetry; [| 
merely liked it and read it for the pleasure it | 
gave me. I memorized all the poetry in my 
school readers whether it was required or not, 
and wherever I encountered lines anywhere 
that seemed worth acquiring I added them to 
my collection. My favorites were of the majes- 
tic or martial order, and I would declaim them 
for my private edification as I walked the | 
streets. 


I Sold a Poem 
While in the Wallace law office I sent a short 
piece called “Grape Bloom” (we had a grape 
arbor in our backyard) to a New York weekly 
paper and received three dollars for it. I spent 
more than this amount buying copies of the 
paper, but never saw my poem in print. A 
Chicago newspaper was offering a prize of ten 
dollars for the best short story in a weekly con- 
test, and I scored with my first attempt— 
a column and a half yarn called “The Tale of a | 
Postage Stamp.” I made haste to send in an- | | | durable, fast colored Renfrew Checked Madras 
other offering, but it failed to hit the bull’s-eye. pn Mag = tg Mg 
I needed a new hero to lean upon, and just then Sizes: 16, 18 and 36 to 46. 
General Lew Wallace, who had been minister | ° 
to Turkey, returned to his home in Crawfords- | | An Amazing Value 
ville and was frequently in Indianapolis, where | ROM Coast to Coast—th 
he made the law office his loafing place. As I | — pe ; ° wre . “ 
was born in Crawfordsville, and my father had me lee ability a 5 
belonged to a Zouave company which Wallace i Check he wean ooumaealend 
had organized there sometime before the Civil fe Genshiins: meade Aad ts 
War, he a encouragingly to me about the this canes scaled a to Pilon 
verses I offered for his criticism. I remember, | a ee ‘Bie. Seah 
too, that he corrected my pronunciation of the a > ae _ 
be ony oy ga it in his presence — re — Lg 
* i. . ° | wash anc vea an ou ave 
Even as the minister Reed had intrigued my desnn: talieetiesmnen eaaneetied 
fancy, so Wallace, too, was a man to charm an in cmesieiaiie teaemmetn we 
imaginative youth. He was strikingly hand- on bon, os . ibl | we sng i ca 
some, with the bearing of a soldier and the pre lees iy _ sage nee 26 + pg bles 
manners of a courtier. Not Arthur nor Lance- eee ae ee wont ee 
. ar us to offer you this smart frock 
lot nor any of the other orgulous knights in | ebiiiicwaeh: Miciiee: Steak te enema 
Malory seem to me even now as captivating as . h seas Rr + sity Biprec Ps 
Wallace. I enrolled him at once as one of my | a OS ey ee Pena 
educators; I learned much of books and men 
from him. Always wherever I met him, until | 
I saw him lying old and broken in his last ill- | 
ness, I felt his charm. Though a native of | 
Indiana (his father had been governor of the | 
state), he was not like other Hoosier folks. | 
Swarthy as an Arab, gracious but incisive of 
speech, he struck me always as just having “They Wash and Wear 
arrived, forthright and bent upon adventure, ; 
from some far land of enchantment. I was| At America’s leading stores you 
always thrilled when he drew out his gold cigar- can obtain this dress as well as your 
ette case studded with precious stones, which selection from an endless variety of 
the Sultan had given him. Queen Make models made up In 
Still other challenging spirits swam into my leading fabrics and all notable for 
ken about that time. Crawfordsville was their style and workmanship. 
called “the Hoosier Athens,” and_ besides | If your — oe supply this 
General Wallace, Maurice and Will H. Thomp- ee nea ee cope Rina heed par 0 
son lived there, and they, too, were touched and we will see that you are supplied 


with a fine glamour of romance. By their THE HOUSE OF QUEEN MAKE 
writings they revived the well-nigh lost art of 102 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Own Your OwnTea Room 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess 
or Executive— Many Openings, 
Fascinating Work in This New Field 


W ONDERFUL new field for ambitious women offers 

many opportunities, delightful, fascinating work 
and substantial rewards to those who succeed Tea 
rooms, coffee shops, motor inns needed everywhere 
Successful tea rooms have been started on as little as 
$50 capital. 


No Previous Experience Necessary 
We quickly train you, by mail, to start y« 
room, or put you in touch with desirabk 
manager, assistant manager, hostess, table 
buyer, or other executive. 


ur own tea 
positions a 
director 


Constant Demand for Lewis Graduates 





Many Lewis Institute graduates are nning success 
in this fascinating new profession delighted 
student writes knew nothing about tea rooms 
efore beginning the Lewis Course It was only 


Assistant 
After a few 


about 4 months before I had position as 


Manager in the Noah’s Ark Tea Room 


months the owner asked me to go into partnership 
There is always a demand for Lewis trained tea room 
executives You can take the Lewis Tea Room 


Training Course, endorsed and 
cessful tea room operators, in y« 
own home. 


used by leading suc- 
ur spare time at your 


Fascinating Book—FREE 


Send today for the Free Book “POURING TEA FOR 
PROFIT.” It describes the wonderful tea room field 
and shows the incomes that successful women are reaping 


from it. Clip the Coupon—Mail it NOW! 


LEWIS 
TEA ROOM 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. N-2455 
Washington, D.C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, 
Director 





[eeetentiaetietaetontententantanttentontantatastadiantentetedat ental 


{ Lewis Tea Room Institute. ! 
1 Dept. N-2455, Washington, D. C. 
i Se nd me _ without obligation _the free book I 
: “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT i 
; Name ; 
' Address 
1 City State . 
L 




















New Peace 
Dale hooked 
rug yarn now 
ready. Finest qual- 
ity long —-wearing— 
just the yarn you want 
for this fascinating work 

Wide variety of beauti- 


ful colors. 
Money - back 
guarantee. Send 
today for free 
samples. Peace 

Dale Mills, Dept. 181, 
25 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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Without Benefit of College 


poems in the American anthology—was a 
master of the long bow. The two brothers 
contributed not a little to my education; they 
at least made it seem a fine thing to write—to 
be a literary person.’ And in the same town 
lived Mary Krout, whose “Little Brown 
Hands” used to be in all the school readers 
and she became a helpful and stimulating 
counselor. 

I was now nineteen and had never been 
farther away from home than Chicago, where I 
visited an uncle and my cousins took me to 
hear Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. This 
uncle—my mother’s brother—had been edu- 
cated at the printer’s case, but like Aegyptius 
he knew innumerable things. He, too, is en- 


| titled to honorable mention as one of my pre- 





| destre Vv the 
room. 





| assumption that I was a writer. 
=a |. wrote; we were both writers! 


ceptors. He greatly broadened my youthful 
outlook by his grand manner of commanding 
all the resources of the universe when he 
might not have a dollar in his pocket. His 
friendships ranged from presidents of the 
United States (and two of them loved him) to 
obscure comrades of his tramp printing days. 
He held that there was no literature worthy of 
the name between Shakespeare and Dickens. 
He assured me once, with great solemnity, that 
the only unpardonable sin is a typographical 
error. 


James Whitcomb Riley 

The faculty, so to speak, of my self-con- 
ducted university was increased importantly 
at this juncture by the addition of James 
Whitcomb Riley. His poems in the Indian- 
apolis Journal were attracting wide attention; 

I had heard him give one of his incomparable 
readings ata G. A. R. entertainment ‘and had 
eyed him with reverence in the street. He 
strolled into the law office one morning carry- 
ing a Cincinnati newspaper in which a poem 
of mine had been copied from the Journal with 
one of his. He was the shyest of mortals, and 
I think he wa. s much embarrassed as I was 
during the brie: ‘nterview. What he said 
didn’t matter; that he had taken the trouble 
to look me up at all was what counted. I 
had imagined that no one ouiside my family 
was paying the slightest attention to my verses, 
and to find that Riley—a poet of mounting 
fame—was conscious of my presence on the 
earth lifted my spirits to a new high altitude. 
In a few weeks he came back and said—oh, in- 
credible!—that he wanted to show me some 
poems he was getting together for a book. We 
went to supper in a down-town restaurant 
where he ordered a beefsteak with mushrooms 
—mzy first acquaintance with that delectable 
combination. Afterwards we went up to his 
room in a hotel—a bare, forlorn place—and 
he took a pile of manuscript from the mantel. 
Much to my consternation he began to 
swear. He invited all the powers of evil to 
chambermaid who cared for that 
I was to learn as our acquaintance pro- 
gressed that his profanity really meant noth- 
ing; the extravagance of his maledictions made 
them ridiculous. But for half an hour he 
muttered and growled as he explored every 
corner of the room, and it was some time before 
I grasped the idea that one of the poems he 
wished particularly to show me was missing 
If that chambermaid had only fold him she 
wanted the thing, he would gladly have given 
it to her! But to purloin it in his absence— 
abuse the confidence he had always reposed in 
the woman—tbat was what hurt! Then he 
found the troublesome sheet where, he grudg- 
ingly confessed, he remembered now that he 
had placed it, and the air cleared. I never 
knew what moved him to show me unpublished 
manuscript on that occasion, when he hardly 
knew me, for seeing him constantly and famill- 
arly as I did for many years after that night he 
never, except on two or three occasions, showed 
me any of his work before publication. 

What helped me at once was his generous 
He wrote an 
The flattery of 


this was highly stimulating. For the first 
time I really thought of myself—nineteen and 
a stenographer in a law oftice!—as one of the 
glorious company of highly endowed beings 
who wrote.and got into print. My debt to 
Riley is incalculable. One great lesson I learned 
from him was that a writer serves himself best 
by using home material. The “human kind 
and nature kind” which he wrought into song 
lay close at home—in the fields and by the 
streams of his beloved Hancock County or in 
the streets of Indianapolis. His was a home- 
keeping and a home-loving mind. He deepened 
my interest in character study by his genius 
for verbal portraiture. To walk the street with 
him was in itself a lesson in minute observation, 
An unusual face or any peculiarity of speech, 
particularly anything bordering on the gro- 
tesque, invited his whimsical comment. 
Though outwardly indifferent, his serene, con- 
templative eyes missed nothing. How dear 
he was and what a joy! 

The Indianapolis Sentinel, a morning news- 
paper, changed hands about this time, and its 
new editor, Gus C. Matthews, an old friend of 
my father, had printed a few poems and 
sketches of mine while conducting a magazine 
in Chicago called the Current. Here was my 
chance to make the plunge into newspaper 
work. The Sentinel offered me twelve dollars 
a week to join its local staff, which consisted of 
the city editor and one reporter. The law 
office was paying me five dollars, and twelve 
looked munificent. I immediately bade the 
law goodbye and realized my ambition to be- 
come a reporter. Scott C. Bone, the city 
editor (recently governor of Alaska) gave me 
the court house and the police stations as my 
“run.” Matthews—now 


best of fellows—kind, considerate, and helpful. 
My duties began at twelve noon and ended 


when the paper went to press at half past two’ 
education proceeded : 


in the morning. My 
happily. More things happened in our.town 
that year—or so it seems in the retrospect— 
than have ever happened since. Murders were 
of frequent occurrence, and the rule was that 
no matter at what hour the lethal stroke was 
delivered I might write until the foreman called 
“Thirty!” On my way back from an assign- 
ment I would visualize my story in print. To 
this day I keep the habit: that is to say, I 
fashion anything I am writing in my head be- 
fore I begin to write, so that I see it in print 
even to the paragraphing. 


The Indianapolis News 

Matthews came into the city room hurriedly 
one night and asked me if I would write an 
editorial for the Sunday edition then being 
made up. I produced an article comparing the 
work of Henry James with that of William 
Dean Howells and waited till the paper was 
out for the felicity of seeing it in print. Night 
work left me no chance to read, and in a year I 
found employment on the Indianapolis News, 
an afternoon paper, where I remained for 
twelve years, passing from one position to. an- 
other until I became, so it was said, a pretty 
good newspaper man. John H. Holliday, the 
proprietor and editor of the paper, held the 
highest ideals of the journalist’s responsibility, 
and it would be impossible, without writing a 
book, to do justice to all that I learned from him. 

Always I was reading, and I ceased my 
tangential dashes into strange fields and read 
all the good English prose I could lay my hands 
on. I didn’t “play the sedulous ape” to the 
masters as Stevenson did, but I read and pon- 
dered a vast amount of sound stuff. As I was 
always shy about asking questions, I sought 
answers in the writings of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Burke, Carlyle, Ruskin, Newman and Pater. I 
am not without my humor, and it has tickled me 
enormously that I have lectured on style now 
and then—even before critical audiences— and, 
in a manner of speaking, “got away with it. 


Of social life I knew nothing until I was 


long. dead—was a: 
scholar and a gentleman and Bone one.of the/ 
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twenty-three or -four. I knew no girls except 
my sister’s friends; I attended only two or three 
partic ; in my school days and didn’t enjoy 
them particularly. I was too busy for that sort 
of thing—too busy even to get into mischief! 

I might go much further and recite how at 
thirty | married a young woman who broad- 


ened my interests and gave me the benefit of | 
her wider social experience and a sympathy | 


and encouragement without which I would 
never have done the things which have won 


me the most praise. She has eased my burdens | 


in all ways, and made it possible for me to ac- 
complish what any one with the slightest dis- 
cernment would have said on my twenty-first 
birthday I could never do. I beg to express to 
Vassar College my heart-felt thanks for its 
painstaking care in educating the girl who was 
to be my wife. What I lacked she has in large 
measure supplied. It’s a great comfort to have 
an educated woman around the house; it saves 
a lot of bother in looking things up in the ency- 
clopedia or trying to dig the sense out of a 
stubborn piece of Latin! 

Here endeth the lesson, if indeed it is a lesson. 
To aspiring boys and girls who are denied what 
we call “opportunities” I would say: Cultivate 
the acquaintance of healthy-minded, high- 
minded people. Broadly speaking it’s just as 
easy to know interesting people as it is to know 
dull ones. There’s hardly a community in the 
United States where there isn’t some one of 
understanding mind and heart and the knowl- 
edge to help you in your pursuit of any branch 
of learning. Never fall into the error of think- 
ing the world’s against you, for it isn’t! It’s 
really “strong for you,” and all its vast re- 
sources are at your command if you knock at 
the right doors. 

Examine yourself frequently and honestly as 
to whether you are really making the most of 
your time. Time is of the essence of our com- 
pact with life, and we must not default in the 
payments! 


Do You Save on the Size 
of the Package? 
(Continued from page 68) 


that is, all in tin or all in glass. A few of these 
are sold in glass in the small sizes and in tin or 
both tin and glass in the larger sizes. We found 
that when this was true, an appreciable saving 
was usually made when the tin package was 
purchased. As a pint of olive oil in a bottle sold 
for $1, while the same oil in a pint tin sold for 
8o0c. you would save 20c. by buying the tin. 
The greatest saving we made was when the 
quart tin of olive oil, which was $1.50, was pur- 
chased rather than a four-ounce bottle of the 
same brand of olive oil at 35c. In this in- 
stance the saving was $1.30, which is almost the 
price of another quart tin of the oil! We found 
a similar saving, although not so great, in the 
case of maple sirup and bacon. 

A great number of housekeepers are buying 
only sizes which are used up immediately. 
One grocer told us customers sometimes asked 
for a quarter of a pound of sugar. We feel sure 
that these housekeepers do not realize the saving 
they can make by buying the larger package. 
Of course, really large quantity buying—that is, 
by the barrel, bushel or gallon—is done very 
little now, as few homes have storage space for 
such large quantities. Particularly is this true 
for those who live in apartments. 

Of course, there are times when these savings 
might be losses in the end. Most of these foods 
keep well for some time, but while you save 
55¢. by buying a 24% lb. bag of flour rather 
than a 31% lb. bag, this might be changed to a 
loss. If the housekeeper does not bake bread, 
uses pastry flour for her-cakes, and uses only a 
small amount of bread flour for sauces, it is 
obvious that the large bag might not be 


advisable for her use. 

_ By investigating your market and then buy- 
ing in as large quantities as you can take care 
of and use before they deteriorate, you should 
be able to cut down your food bills. 
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cate the Cause! 





**T_FOW do you feel” —Too often your 
answer is, “Not very well. I am 
troubled with indigestion.” 


Your answer is given in perfect good 
faith, but are you certain it is correct? 
Physicians tell us that half their patients 
who believe they are suffering from in- 
digestion have some serious organic dis- 
turbance. 


That miserable feeling called indigestion 
is not a disease. It isa warning that some- 
thing has gone wrong in some part of the 
body. The trouble may not be in the 
stomach at all. It may be in the intestinal 
tract, or the gall bladder, the kidneys, 
the liver, the pancreas, or the appendix. 
It may be in the nervous system or the 
heart. Or it may be that faulty habits of 
eating or emotional disturbances have 
brought about disordered bodily condi- 
tions which masquerade as indigestion. 
These attacks of pain, nausea or discom- 
fort are Nature's warning to look for the 
real trouble. What folly to soothe a 
symptom and leave the cause untouched. 
By merely dulling pain, not correcting 
the cause, you may be cutting many 
years from your life. 


If you suffer from pains after meals you 
may have an ulcer of the stomach. A 
violent, stabbing pain which recurs at 
intervals may mean gallstones or a 
diseased appendix. 

When you are in sound health you should 
be able to digest, without distress, nearly 
every kind of good food. It is only when 
something has gone wrong in your body 
that special diet is necessary. 


Remember that the nutritive parts of 
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The Beloved Quack 


You know them—the men and women 
who say: “Just try this for your indi- 
gestion. It always helps me.” Not 
content with “‘doctoring” themselves 
fora chronic complaint, they venture 
advice concerning the possibly serious 
ailments of others. 








steak, chops, vegetables and all other 
foods must be taken into your blood be- 
fore they can be of service to you. 


Eat regularly and never hurry your eat- 
ing. Chew your food thoroughly so that 
both in your mouth and in your stomach 
the digestive fluids can act easily upon it. 
If you have only fifteen minutes’ time, 
you will get far more real benefit from 
eating fifteen minutes’ worth than from 
trying to crowd an hour's meal into the 
stomach in a quarter of an hour. 


If you are subject to indigestion, see a 
doctor. It may be a temporary disturb- 
ance, easily corrected, or it may be seri- 
ous organic disease. Find out! 





Practicing physicians tell ‘ ‘ 
us that the majority of 2 
visits to their offices are 
made by persons suffering 
from so-called indigestion. « 
When we look at the mor- > 
tality records and see that Ss 
heart disease takes more a" 
lives than any other cause % 
of death—that the death = 
rate from appendicitis has 
not diminished in the past te 
ten years—that cancer and A 
gall bladder troubles are ra 
claiming thousands of vic- jo 
tims every year— 
—and when we think that en 
many of the victims of s 
these diseases neglected (OARS 
the early warnings which bie! 
d to be indigestion j ya oy | 
f * 
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—then we realize the neces- bom 
sity for paying attention to * 
the message which Nature hetteds 
is sending. htt Oty 
One common cause of in- oe 
digestion is badly cooked ' 
food. If to you are left the 
choice and preparation of | 
nourishing, easily digested - ! 
food, you will find the |*> 
Metropolitan Cook Book ‘ 
a tremendous help. Send Ge‘ le 
foracopy. It will be mailed © Sie 
free. t 
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Building a Budget 


(Continued from page 75) 
























































However, when the situation is complicated 
by inherited expenditures, the problem is much 





desired 20 percent, the insurance is too small, 
the cash reserve is inadequate, but under 


a 
| more troublesome. I have in mind a young the present conditions, it seems the best ar- m 
couple, both of whom are children of wealthy rangement that can be made to meet the al 
parents, but who nevertheless are expected to peculiar conditions of the case. m 
support themselves and three children on the All these cases are cited in the hope that ti 
; husband’s salary of $500 a month. Even they will show how average budget figures, in 
| though endowed with exceptionally sound judg- studied in the light of one’s own experience, al 
ment and good common sense, they have a_ can be used as a sound basis for building one’s ol 
re difficult time. When they make a purchase, own financial program. sh 
they are persistently shown the goods which are After making a financial plan, a record of th 
The Caterer Says- within the range of their parents’ incomeand not expenses should be kept so that one can m 
in any way commensurate with theirownearning really know how close to the budget she is bi 
“The ‘professional look’ that makes my power. This type of family deserves more running. A book with columns labeled to cl 
pies, cakes, pastries and salads so invit- sympathy than is ever bestowed on them, correspond with the budget classification, and le 
ing is due entirely tomy ATECO Pastry for so many of their expenses are actually with a space for the budget allotment at the fo 
Decorator which trims them with beau- wished on them. In spite of storekeepers who top of each column, is simple to operate and m 
tiful designs in frosting,whipped cream, almost refuse to meet their requests, and par- keeps the proposed and actual figures con- sr 
meringue and mayonnaise. But any ents who think they ought to keep resident stantly before one’s eyes. At the end of the hi 
housekeeper can easily get the same help and who present them with gifts, such as month comparisons should be made with the bi 
dainty effects because the ATECO is automobiles, without the wherewithal to keep totals of the previous month, and with the n 
so simple to operate.” them up, and who in innumerable ways are corresponding month of previous years, so 
* constantly projecting higher standards on them that one can clearly visualize progress that is m 
2 CAKE AND than they can afford, they adhere to the follow- being made. la 
PASTRY ing budget: Who should actually disburse the money cc 
DECORATOR Savings $65.00 depends entirely upon each individual case. is 
C . oe Bank Account 15.00 The important thing is to plan the use of the fa 
ey ncn ne Ho ty 2g > recap pan fy 4 entire income and then decide whether there di 
terchangeable tubes for making | Rent including garage 95.00 is to be a joint handling of the actual money, in 
various designs, and illustrated | Rood 75.00 and what responsibilities each is to assume, of 
— ‘dainty $3. 50 Ope " “ ie Expenses TT feed and then stick to the plan. A definite scheme pl 
white box . sewers 400 for actually disbursing the funds is necessary ui 
Telephone 5.00 if plans are to be carried out successfully. tl 
If your dealer dose not | a rd To make a sound budget requires thought b 
ICING SETS, we will | edmactteinenen 45.00 and effort, as it means not only that the size D 
moe Cyd ~ ~ tea | snches and Carfare 20.00 of the income must be faced, but it also means re 
| ...135.00 that standards for saving and spending must pt 
August Thomsen & Co. | sleek fete aD be decided upon, and this can not be done w 
oS Westward awe Newspapers, Books, etc 5.00 with justice unless the family or personal lis 
‘ginceabait Amusements 5.00 situation is viewed from every angle. A budget tr 
‘4 eaten » aan 00 is more than a money plan which will give the cl 
| Club Dues. 5.00 balance sheet one desires at the end of the year; ci 
— aaa — Taxes 10.00 rather it must be viewed as a fundamental 01 
c yt gr ~ see an part of the entire program arranged for the best cc 
| Can’ t Cut Fingers! Auaneart an 40.00 development of the individual or family. A 
| Incident 3.00 budget with this background and based on a 
| Fe — long view i he future helps either the in- 
| ong view Into t utur elf € 
| icp St —S | In such a budget the savings fall below the dividual or the family to reach a goal. 
a — _ be 
ay 
° th 
Guideposts to Balanced Meals d 
p 
(Continued from page 65) pr 
al 
| required for a balanced diet. Sulphur is found substances found in such minute quantities in al 
| in proteins and is necessary. Phosphorus, iron, certain foods, yet playing such an important role as 
and calcium are all essential in the diet, so we in human welfare. They are particularly ut 
have here listed those foods comparatively rich necessary in the diet of mothers and growing st 
At stores or $1.40 in each of these elements. For any one of these children. We have here listed the foods rich in PI 
postpaid ($1.75 in elements to be of real use to us, all must be the three vitamins known up to the present as 
ey rese Those foods such as spinach, celery, A,BandC. A and B havea profound effect on al 
Hesstbon Bieta! present. Those foods such as spinach, celery, A, Bz ve a pre ’ : 
Products Co. cauliflower, cabbage, and carrots, all containing normal growth, and a lack of C for any length - 
| ew Sante much water and therefore low in calorie value, of time produces scurvy. C is more easily 4 
should nevertheless be well represented in our destroyed than A or B by cooking, drying, or Mi 
[\S8 * daily meals, as they are important sources of aging of food, one reason for our recommending k 
these mineral elements. This is one reason why a raw vegetable or fruit in the Daily Diet. Raw a 
RATER our Daily Diet advises “two generous servings” cabbage makes a delicious salad or relish; it is . 
of these daily, and that they shall be cooked in cheap at this season, and it is a rich source ba 
: ww’ | such a way that the mine rals are retained. Milk of vitamin C. Tomatoes are also a good “ 
“eé 1—Apply_ with soft | isour most valuable source of calcium, which is source as, unlike the other foods, the i 
1 = 2 = 3 cloth! | another good reason for our “pint a day.”” We vitamin C in tomatoes loses none of its value - 
NUSHINE”’ 2—Remove powder! | adv ise an egg a day ¢ hiefly because the yolk is in cooking. a - 
Seafement: Rar 3—Behold New Shine! | rich in iron as well as in protein and fat. Io secure balanced meals, it is clear that we 4 
Restores your Gold, Silver, Metals, Cut Glass, Diamonds Foods rich in fiber or cellulose are too often must look at food values from all angles. Im- a 
Muaudutae cana naa Instantaneousiyt _ | lacking in our daily meals. This fiber has no portant as caloric values are, our diet, after all, h 
For Trimmings of Automobiles, Musical and Surgical | calorie valuc; it can not be digested, but just “‘must stand four-square upon an equal recogni- 
ennai “ciber daseagins, notes ert and | for this reason it forms ballast or roughage, a__ tion of calories, protein, mineral elements and a 
Retails af 0c (ex : sepreseubanioes Pretectod sort of broom to keep the whole digestive tract vitamins,’ and we can not forget our supply " 
ptorescamacennstesasinsiinsesatatet eoscchataccecammnnen acted active and clear. Many of those foods rich in of ballast. A balanced diet is a varied one and Pp 
EARN MONE Start a candy business. You | mineral elements are also rich in cellulose. the only safe one. We can not stoke the human ‘ 
can easily build up a profit- | Spinach, onions, string-beans, cabbage, raisins, furnace with calories in the form of starchy 
AT HOME se auerneen ab Seen. Be nigh | Fen prunes, figs, and whole grains, being high in foods and have it work well. The best way to 2 
of candies hand dinged checslaten, hard candies, | Cellulose, provide good ballast. Eat plenty of keep our meals balanced is to have a plan it 
French Nougat, Caramels, ete. Complete course, resi- | them which can easily be followed. This is why we , 
= dle . egg 7 nag heey direction of No food substances have had more attention give you our Daily Diet and our Daily Diet id 
THE CANDY INSTITUTE, 60 West 50th Street, New York | in recent years than the vitamins, those Diary. fo 
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Sports Clothes 
(Continued from page 51) 


For cross-saddle, when hacking about the 
country, the coat should be straight like a 
man’s, though modified to the woman’s figure, 
and it should be a few inches longer. Any 
material such as tweed, covert cloth, or a light 
twill may be chosen. Breeches should be cut 
in the same way as a man’s, and one should 
always be careful to have the buttons placed 
on the inside of the knee, with three buttons | 
showing above the boot top. Boots, like every- 
thing else, are masculine, and boot-garters 
must be worn to keep the boots up and the | 
breeches from turning. Correct boots are | 
close-fitting and made of heavy tan or black 
leather, with flat heels. A woman who is 
fortunate enough to have the legs and figure 
may wear Jodhpor breeches, which are always 
smart and comfortable. With these breeches 
high tan or black shoes may be worn. A 
bamboo stick may be carried, but it is not a 
necessity. 

Women using the side-saddle wear habits 
made either of whipcord or melton, though the 
latter is perhaps the smarter. The velvet 
collar of one’s Hunt may be used, though it 
is quite correct not to use it. As a matter of 
fact, it isa distinct breach of etiquette to use the 
distinctive collar of a Hunt unless specifically 
invited by the Master to do so. It is a badge 
of honor, and the ladies who wear it have | 
proved their worth in the hunting field in by- | 
gone runs and so earned this distinction. In 
the hunting field a woman wears a white stock, 
black boots, and either a high hat or black 
Derby. For hunting the habit should be of one 
color, but when hacking in the country it is 
permissible—and sometimes very smart—to 
wear a dark skirt with a lighter-weight and 
lighter-colored coat. Vests of the same or con- 
trasting materials are worn, and in winter a 
chamois vest lined with flannel adds to one’s 
comfort. Gloves of dogskin, white string, tan 
or white chamois, with a change for winter as 
common sense dictates, should be chosen. 








Details are Important in Achieving a 
Finished Costume 

A few details of importance should be remem- ! 
bered to make your costume really finished in 
appearance. The chief and most essential of 
these is to use no make-up whatsoever, and to 
discard all jewelry with the exception of a 
plain gold wrist watch. Almost equal in im- 
portance is that the hair should be very plainly 
arranged to show as little as possible. It is 
always better to wear a stiff hat when hunting, 
as soft felt ones are dangerous if you are hit by 
the branch of a tree, and in case of a fall the | 
stiff hat has many times proved itself of great 
protection. 

If you will follow these instructions closely 
and not let any one talk you into a sleeveless 
coat or some equally unsuitable costume, you 
will, when you start out for a ride or go for a 
day’s hunting, have the confident pleasure of 
knowing that you are turned-out, in every de 
tail, in a proper and appropriate way. 

A tweed suit is indispensable for a country 
woman’s wardrobe, as it can be used on many 
occasions. It is appropriate for walking, skat- 
ing, playing golf, attending a hunt, club-race 
meet or, in fact, any out-of-door affair. A 
simple shirtwaist or sweater is generally used 
under the coat. A long coat of simple lines is 
also necessary for country wear. This coat 
may be of many materials, the most popular 





One important lesson 
women 
can learn from men 





A TIME when business men take stock, compute profits or 


losses, and determine new policies . 


. . An excellent custom 


in business. A lesson which women would do well to learn 
from men! For women, too, have a business—the welfare of 
their families. Take stock, then, of your family’s health! 
Decide what must be done to turn losses into gain. 


A good time to do it—the New Year—now! 


* * 


his business of being a wife—a 

mother—is possibly the great- 
est responsibility in the world. And 
a great many women are taking 
their job more seriously than ever 
before. 

They know the rules of health. 
They believe in fresh air. They 
realize the need of regular exercise. 
They have learned about food— 
how to choose it, how to prepare it. 

One outstanding evidence of the 
new knowledge of health is the 
avoidance of such stimulants as 
caffein. For a number of years 
mothers have realized that their 
children should not have caffein. 
Now whole families are doing 
without it entirely. 

Every day this step is taken in 
thousands of homes. And they still 
serve a delicious, appetizing hot 
drink at mealtime. They 
serve Postum! 

Consider this: Postum 
is made of roasted wheat 


ok 


* * 


better to use this beneficial drink 
which contains nothing that could 
possibly be harmful, when it is so 
easy to change? 

You are beginning another year 
in this business of running a house- 
hold—of mothering a family. As 
one step in the right direction, we 
suggest a thirty-day test. Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demon- 
strator, makes you this special 


offer. 
Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I will send you one week’s supply, 
free, and my personal directions for pre- 
paring it. 

“Tf you would prefer to begin the test to- 
day, get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less than most other hot drinks— 
only one-half cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, send me 
your name and address. Please indicate 
whether you want Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil.” 


FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON! 





and bran. It has a won- 
derful flavor. Isn’t it 





Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a tl 


irty-day te 


st of Postum. Please send 
















being camel’s hair and tweed. Kasha cloth | me without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 

| still remains smartest for the simple dress so | Instant Postum........ --+ O Check 
suitable for knock-about wear or a day’s shop- © 1926. P.C.Co. ; |] 4K (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 

| ping in the city. A simple felt hat, like any , i | arcs pea ees O prefer 
one of the models illustrated ages <oand <1 Osium is one of the Post Health | . ain 

. chs Mlustrated on pages 50 and 51, Products, which include also Grape | 5 

1s not only appropriate and smart for all these Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- thick Name 

Costumes, but has the added advantage of being Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and 

| very practical, since bad weather will not spoil Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer Street = 
Ng Mer “ ‘eeaonag vee . spoil | sells Postum in two forms. Instant : : 

its shape, and when traveling it is easily rolled Postum, made inthe cup by adding City State 





up, thus requiring very little space when pack- | boiling water, is one of the easiest ~ In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CEREAL Co.,Ltd. 


























i . | drinks in the world to prepare. Postum cE : > 
ing. Low-heeled walking shoes are smartest | Cereal ie aleo enay to mabe, but should 45 Front Street East. Toronto 2. Ontario 
or general country wear, | be boiled 20 minutes. iiaceniedaenis al 
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Before a curl 


or marcel 


It’s a dressing, and 
tonic too 


will 
you 


Your hair 
longer if 


stay curled much 
brush it lightly with 
Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing before 
using the iron. And there'll be no split 
and broken ends. 

Glo-Co Hair Dressing not only 
makes your hair lustrous and keeps 
it in place, but it’s a 
Helps to eliminate 
stimulates the hair to growth. 
Use it the children’s hair 
Keeps the most unruly hair in place 
all day. 


well. 
and 


tonic as 
dandruff 
new 


on too. 


be- 
with 


Use Glo-Co Dressing 
fore a shampoo, if troubled 
dandruff or falling hair. It 
and the scurf. Then 
with Glo-Co Shampoo. The 
ing, antiseptic lather washes 
trace of dandruff and bacteria away 
and makes your hair like silk. When 
your hair is dry after the shampoo, comb 
it with the Dressing to keep it in place. 


always 


softens 
loosens wash 
cleans- 

every 


Glo-Co Shampoo and Glo-Co Liquid 
Hair Dressing are sold at drug and 
department stores and barber shops. 


‘GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


Normany Products Company 
6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. | 











Needed Articles in 
AVE 


Baby —Mother—Money 


SAVES BABY. Keeps the little one 
from doing dangerous thines and safe 
from animals and insects, indoore and 
out 

SAVES MOTHE “1 Stops worryful 

h r ndling of 
® strength 


MONEY. Because it is 
crib and playpen—all at one 
Convenient drop side. Folds co 
pletely t es for easy carry 





me-plate your protection 
stitutes 


Bassinet 
Modern CRIB Bisveen 





a” 
h. spaien silent 
and name ¢ ¢ 


SpECiAC 


Combination Seedeets Company 
Dept. 0-101 Cunard Bidg. Chicago, ti. 
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Beets: 
Lettuce: 


] 
( 


Salad Oil: 


( 


Salt, 


5 


5:40—Heat water for potatoes. 


5 


6 


6:05—Open the 


6:08—Prepare the coffee, 


zemons: 


That One Square Meal 


(Continued from page 67) 


Market List for Two or Three Persons 


orterhouse Steak: Select a steak 114 to 2 
inches thick, weighing about 2 pounds. 
Have the butcher grind the tail-end. Buy 
14 pound of top of the round, ground, to 
mix with it for the next night. 

otatoes: Purchase in quantity and keep on 
hand to save time in daily marketing. 
Use four or five medium-sized potatoes. 

One No. 2 can of a reliable brand. 

Select one firm, close head large 

enough for two dinners. 

One for salad dressing. 

sreen Peppers: One for salad. 

Purchase one 1 quart can and 
keep on hand to save time in marketing. 

Gelatin: One package of unflavored gelatin. 
‘anned Pears: One No. 2 can, or fresh fruit 
if in season. 

pepper, sugar, coffee, 

milk or cream if needed. 


butter, bread, 


Procedure and Time Schedule 
:30—Prepare fruit for dessert and arrange in 
serving dishes. 
Wash the 
lettuce; if not wilted, arrange at once on 
salad plates, reserving enough for the next 
day. Place in refrigerator. If wilted, 
wrap the lettuce in a damp cloth and 
freshen in the refrigerator. Wash, seed, 
and cut one green pepper into fine strips. 
Put in refrigerator. 
:50—Wash and pare the potatoes. Cut in 
halves. Cook in just enough boiling water 
to keep from burning, or steam. Remove 
at 6:25. : 
55—Set the table, using a service wagon to 
save steps and time. Put dinner plates, 
meat platter and vegetable serving dishes 
in a place to warm. 
:02—Light the broiler oven and preheat ten 
minutes. 

~Wipe the steak with a damp cloth and 
cut off a small piece of fat. Sprinkle the 
steak with pepper. 
can of beets, slice into a 
saucepan, and add two tablespoonfuls of 
water and salt and pepper to taste. 
allowing one and 
one-half extra cupfuls for coffee jelly, the 
next night’s dessert. 


6:12—Grease the bars of the heated broiler 


6:15 to 0:30 


pan with the fat cut from the steak. 
Arrange the steak on the broiler. Broil 15 
to 18 minutes, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the steak and the degree of rare- 
ness desired. 

(While steak is cooking.) 
beets on to heat with a low flame. 


Put 


6:18—Arrange the lettuce on the salad plates 


if not already done. Make a French dress- 
ing as follows: Pour three t tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, a few grains 
of pepper and a sprinkle of paprika over 
a small piece of ice in a bowl. Beat witha 
fork until thoroughly combined. Add the 
chopped green pepper and pour over the 
lettuce. Place the salad plates on the 
serving table. 


_— bread, butter and water on the 


té 
2 


ible. 
5- ~tale the potatoes, rice them and sea- 
on with butter, salt and pepper. Put in 
hot serving dish. 
Drain the beets, season with butter, salt 
and pepper. Put in hot serving dish. 
Remove the steak, put on hot platter, 
sprinkle with salt, place a lump of butter 
on top and pour over it the juice from the 
pan. 


6:30—Serve dinner. 


ole: When cleaning up after dinner, make 
coffee jelly for the next night's dessert 
Put one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
gelatin in a bowl, add one-fourth cupful 
of cold water, and soak ten minutes. Then 


Market List for Two or Three 


pour over it one and one-half cupfuls of 
boiling coffee and one-third cupful of 
sugar and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Pour into cold, wet molds, and when cool, 
put in refrigerator or cool place to set. 


Dinner No. 2 Served at 6:30 o’clock 
(Prepared in one hour) 
Hamburger Steak 
Italian Spaghetti String Beans 
Beet or Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 

Coffee Jelly Plain or Whipped Cream 

Persons 

Hamburger Steak: One-half pound of top 
round steak, ground and mixed with the 
tail-end of the porterhouse steak served 
the previous night, also ground. 

Spaghetti: '4 pound 

Onion: % onion. Purchase by the pound, 
of course, and keep on hand. 

Green Pepper: % a green pepper. 
omitted if unobtainable. 

Condensed Tomato Soup: 

Cream: % pint. 

String Beans: 1 can or 1 pound fresh 

Salt, pepper, sugar, coffee, butter, 
etc. if needed. 

Lettuce: Left from previous night. 


May be 


I can. 


bread, 


Procedure and Time Schedule 

5:30—Put water on to boil for string-beans, 
if fresh ones are used. String them, cut 
into small pieces, wash, and put on to cook 
in just enough boiling water to keep from 
burning. If canned, open the can, drain the 
beans, and put in a saucepan with a little 
water, salt and pepper. Heat at 6:13. 
:40—Set the table. Put platter, serving 
dishes and dinner plates in place to warm. 
Put coffee jelly in serving dishes. Whip 
cream and garnish jelly. (Reserve one- 
fourth cupful of cream to sour for salad 
dressing the next night). 

5:50—Prepare the salad. (Lettuce was 
washed the previous night and is ready). 
Arrange on plates, and if beets were left 
over, dice and put on lettuce leaves. 
Otherwise serve plain lettuce. Chill. 
:54—Heat water for spaghetti. Use one 
quart of water and one teaspoonful of salt. 
:56—Peel and chop the onion fine. Wash 
and remove the seeds from the green 
pepper and chop fine. Put into a small 
saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of salad 
oil and let cook slowly until the onion is 
slightly brown (about 1o minutes). 
o2—Put spaghetti on to cook. The cook- 
ing time period will vary with the kind of 
spaghetti used (from 9 to 25 minutes). 
Do not break the spaghetti. Grasp the 
bundle at one end and insert the other end 
into boiling water. As it softens, it can 
gradually be pushed into the water until 
all is in. Cover closely and boil briskly. 
:0o4—Open the can of tomato soup and add 
one-half cupful to the onions and peppers. 
Also add one tablespoonful of sugar, three- 
fourths teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of water and a few grains of pepper. 
Mix and cook slowly over a low flame 
:o9g—Season the chopped meat with salt 
and pepper. Grease a frying-pan with 
fat from the meat. Have the pan hot be- 
fore putting in the meat. Cook two 
minutes on each side, then lower the flame 
and cook five or six minutes on each side 
:13—(While meat is cooking.) If canned 
beans were selected put on to heat. 
:15—Prepare coffee. Put bread, butter and 
water on table. 

:22—Make French dressing. Pour oD 
salads and place them on serving table. 
:20—Drain the spaghetti, put in a hot 
serving dish, pour the tomato sauce over 

it and combine using two forks. 
Remove the meat cakes to a hot platter. 
Drain the beans, season, and serve. 





From the Land of the 
Rising Sun 
(Continued from page 25) 


information, efficiency, large yellow notebooks, 
and cameras. Before so perfect an example of 
the power of journalism I abandoned my con- 
templation of Fujiyama and posed and prattled. 
No mortal woman could have done less. 

Meanwhile the customs officials had come 
on board to examine our baggage, and conse- 
quently there was none of the long and tedious 
delay after landing which has made disem- 
barkation at almost every other port which I 
have visited a nightmare of fatigue and annoy- 
ance. This examination, like everything else, 
was conducted with efficiency, thoroughness, 
and courtesy. When we walked down the 
gangplank, we had the immeasurable relief of 
knowing that we were free to go wherever we 
chose, aS soon as we chose 

We were greeted by Mrs. Coleman, the 
charming “Friend” whom I met at the 
Missionary Conference in Washington last win- 
ter, and by Dr. Murray, the Chief of Quaran- 
tine for the United States Public Health Service 
in Yokohama; and after some discussion of 
plans decided to proceed at once to Tokyo— 
only forty minutes distant by electric railway— 
and establish headquarters there, and the fol- 
lowing day to start forth with Dr. Murray for 
our first motor trip—an arrangement delightful 
in itself and interesting to me as a coincidence. 
For the first drive we took in Panama was with 
Doctor Knight, the Chief of Quarantine there, 
and the first one in Honolulu with Dr. Sweet, 
who occupies the same position in Hawaii—to 
all of whom Dr. Hugh Cumming, the Surgeon- 
General in Washington, had given me letters of 
introduction. 


Our Public Health Service 

Do you, I wonder, realize the immensity and 
importance of the work this Public Health 
Service of our country, and the men who repre- 
sent it, are doing all over the world? “Broadly 
speaking” —I quote from an official bulictin— 
“the duties of the Public Health Service are to 
prevent disease from entering the country from 
abroad, and from spreading from one state to 
another; to suppress epidemics, investigace 
diseases, disseminate health information, and 
attend to some others that are more or less in- 
cidental. The most important of these tasks is the 
prevention of disease from entering the country 
and spreading through it. Exclusion of disease 
—foreign quarantine—was once entirely in the 
hands of the states; but has gradually been sur- 
rendered by them to the Federal authorities, 
who in the nature of things are much better 
equipped to manage it. The Public Health 
Service has two lines of defense against foreign 
diseases, one abroad and the other at home. 
In all, seventy-seven officers man the first line. 
These officers are stationed at as many sea- 
ports, where they are charged with preventing 
the sailing for America of emigrants infected 
with diseases, especially typhus, cholera, plague 
and yellow fever.” 

The fact that cholera was prevalent in both 
Yokohama and Tokyo when we landed—and is 
still, for that matter—and the details of Dr. 
Murray’s work which we have seen, and which 
insure the detention of any ship which has not 
an absolutely clean bill of health, have brought 
home to me as never before both the great pro- 
tection of this service and its immeasurable im- 
portance in safeguarding the sanitation of our 
country. 

After luncheon at the Imperial Hotel we 
started “over the road” to Yokohama. Part 
of this road is a broad boulevard, which would 
bea credit to any country built since the earth- 
quake. Part of it is still in a sad state of dis- 
repair, though it is a marvel that this should be 
a =" or two years ago that horror 
pte om destruction took place, and now 

erywhere there is building, building, building. 
: along the way we saw the vivid color, the 
teeming life, the custom and courtesy, so old 








Madam—Please accept 


a 7-day supply of this amazing new way 
of removing cleansing cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your ‘‘make-up” 
That will improve oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 


The ONLY way yet discovered 
that removes all dirt, grime and 
germ-laden accumulations in 
gentle safety to your skin 


pT pee 
found a new way to remove 


cold cream... a different way from 
any you have ever known. 





beauty science has 


It will prove that no matter how 
long you have used cold cream, you 
have never removed it, and its ac- 
cumulation of dirt, entirely from your 
skin have never removed it in 
gentle safety to your skin. 


Just use the coupon. A 7-day sup- 
ply will be given you without charge. 


What it is 
The name is KLEENEX ... a to- 


tally new kind of material developed 
in consultation with leading author- 
ities on skin care, solely for the re- 
moval of cleansing cream, 


It is the first absorbent made for 
this purpose. There is no other like it. 


It banishes the soiled towel method 
that all women detest. Contrasts the 
harshness of fibre and paper substi- 
tutes with a softness that you'll love. 


Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and 
inviting; you use it, then discard it. 
White as snow and soft as down, it is 
27 times as absorbent as an ordinary 
towel; 24 times as any fibre or paper 
makeshift! 


Stops oily skins . . . Combats imper- 
fections . . . Lightens the skin 


On skin specialists’ advice women 
today are flocking to this new way. 


3y removing ALL dirt and grime, 
it will give your skin a tone three or 
more shades whiter than before. 


Old methods fail in absor- 
bency; remove but part of the 
cream and grime—rub the rest 
back in. Thus your skin may 
seem several shades darker some- 
times than it really is. 


KLEENEX. 


| Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 








It improves skin and oiliness. 
For they come from cold cream left 
in the skin. 


nose 


That’s why you must “powder” now 
so trequently—why, too, imperfections 
otten come. 


This new way improves those con- 
ditions. One day’s use will prove its 
case beyond doubt. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent to you without charge. 


Or ... obtain a packet at any drug 
or department store. Put up in sheets 
as exquisitely as fine handkerchiefs. 
Costs only a few cents. 


Kleenex comes in dainty 

flat handkerchief boxes, to 
fit your dressing table 
drawer—in two sizes. 


Boudoir size, 

sheets 6x7 in. 35¢ 
» Professional, 

sheets gx 10 in. 65¢ 


7-Day Supply — FREE 


KLEENEX CO., 
167 Quincy Street, Chicago, III. 
Please send without expense to me a sample packet 


of KLEENEX as offered. 





G-l 


Name ees 


Address 























Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


White — Soft — 
Practical 


EQUOT Sheets are made 

for comfort. ‘They are soft 
and firm, for they are woven 
of the right weight of yarn to 
give service. They are long 
enough to tuck in at the 
foot and fold down over the 
blanket at the top. 

Pequot Sheets have been chosen by 
discriminating housewives for three 
generations. Their finish; their clear, 
cool white color; and their weight 
have never varied. 

Whether you buy by letter, by 
telephone, or at the counter, you can 
be sure of the quality of Pequot Sheets 
and know that they are made in cor- 
rect sizes for single, three-quarter, and 
double beds. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases are 
sold by most good dealers and are at- 
tractively priced. 

The Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by thi 
yard, and can always be identified by 
the ticket reproduced below. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 





Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 











This label on all piece goods 
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From the Land of the Rising Sun 


| and natural in Japan, so new and strange to us. 

Every one has a bicycle, it would seem, whether 
he has enough rice or not. The riders of these 
bicycles dart through the streets helter-skelter 
with a dashing disregard of such traflic laws as 
there are—and these, I should judge, are 
neither numerous nor rigidly enforced. At 
twilight they begin to glow with huge paper 
lanterns tied to their handlebars, effulgent 
light illuminating the lily and lotus and leaf 
with which they are painted; and in the rare 
moments, day or night, when the bicycles are 
not in use, they are neatly parked at railings. 
The motors are less numerous than bicycles, 
and most of them are very dilapidated. The 
horses are less numerous still and almost 
invariably far, far too heavily laden; and, in the 
maze of bicycles and motors and horses, the 
‘rickshaw mer trot calmly along, placid and 
tireless and undisturbed. 

Bicycle and motor, horse and ’rickshaw, 
hurry and harry each other; but they pause as 
the metura (blind man—an omnipresent figure, 
for there is much blindness in Japan), tapping 
with his stick, proceeds calmly on his way, un- 
harmed by any, pitied by all; and for the street 
cleaner who, in his straw hat, straw cape, and 
straw apron, looks like an animated three- 
story pagoda! They pause, or turn aside, too, 
perforce, when a celebration of the matsuri— 
the propitiation of evil spirits—is taking place, 
and images and shrines, supported on the 
shoulders of struggling, swaying, shouting 
bearers, preceded and followed by musicians, 
are carried through the streets. We ran into 
our first matsuri on that ride to Yokohama, 
and a kindly soldier, seeing the difficulties of 
passage in which we were involved, ran beside 
our motor car, and made our progress possible, 
until we passed the district where the cele- 
bration was taking place. In front of the 
homes, tiny strips of white cloth were sus- 
pended on strings to ward away the spirits, and 
the decorations in honor of the festival were 
lavish and gorgeous—bright cloth and metal, 
artificial flowers and crinkly lanterns, twisted 
and twined and floating from shop and shanty. 
The children have a special ceremony of their 
own, and they, too, were shouting and singing, 
winding their stumbling, tumbling way over 
the cobblestones, and gathered, behind a 
mammoth drum, on a gaily painted stand. 

merging breathless from the uproarious ex- 
citement of the matsuri, we continued on our 
way, passing hundreds and hundreds of small, 
open shops—so many, in fact, that Larry re- 
marked that the Japanese must spend their 
lives ‘exchanging commodities.” 


We Drive to Kamakura 

Slipping through the crowded streets of 
Yokohama, we passed along the water front, on 
the road to Kamakura, and to the open country 

or country as open as it ever is in Japan, for 
with the density of population there are few 
great spaces. Fields of rice, marshes covered 
with lotus, lay about us; the deep beauty of 
rich greens seen through the shadows of late 
afternoon. Beyond the forii—the gate which 
shows that a sacred place is near, the visible 
sign of worship something as a church bell is 
with us an audible sign—of a temple where we 
stopped, a flowing branch of quince-flower, 
vivid pink, scattered its blossoms, the singing 
of locusts the only sound in the silent air. Leav- 
ing the car when at last the narrow highway 
became a mere passage through a narrow street, 
we walked through a village, crossed the thick, 
white sand of the shore into which we sank 
ankle-deep, and found ourselves on the long, 
fragile footbridge which connects Enoshima— 
the “picture island” where no man ever dies 
with the mainland. The sun, a molten ball of 
liquid flame, lay lightly against the azure slope 
of Fujivama—a bride no longer, for she had 
cast her veils away and stood fully revealed, 
rising resplendent against a resplendent sky. 
And as the molten ball vanished, shooting long 
rays of fire behind it as it went, a crescent 
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moon—the merest thread of silver in that 
golden arras—dipped low across the heavens, 

The little moon was near the horizon when 
we returned from the island, having dimly 
glimpsed its beauties, and I had no idea where 
Dr. Murray was taking us next, when he again 
stopped the car. A lighted entrance gate of red 
lacquer glowed before us, and when we had 
passed beneath it, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“Look!” There, looming through the dusk, 
the massed fir trees about it, the stars above it, 
the bronze figure of the great Buddha, the 
Daibutsu, rose before us to its massive height 
of fifty feet, as it has risen for nearly seven 
hundred years. It was too dark to see the in- 
scription, which, I afterward learned, was en- 
graved upon the gate, ‘Whoever thou art that 
enterest here, and whatever thy own faith may 
be, enter reverently, remembering that this has 
been a place of worship to multitudes for 
generations,’ but none of us certainly needed 
message or admonition. The supreme beauty, 
the supreme solemnity of the spot are over- 
whelming. I can not imagine that a light word 
could ever be spoken there, or an irreverent 
thought conceived, for the soul of all the East 
is here superbly revealed. 


A Visit to Miyanoshita 

I am glad our first trip in Japan took us to 
Kamakura; no less glad, however, that there 
have been other trips as well—to Miyanoshita, 
and Lake Hakone beyond it, nestling among 
the hills; to Nikko and Lake Chuzenji beyond 
it on the clear mountain tops. Never shall I 
forget lying on my bed beside the wide window 
extending all the way across my room at 
Miyanoshita, after coming in from a late- 
afternoon swim in a deep pool of soft, limpid 
water, and watching the stars come out, one 
by one, above a wooded slope in the distance. 
If the soul of the East abides at Kamakura— 
as indeed I believe it does— surely the peace of 
the ages descends upon Miyanoshita, and no 
less surely is the beauty of holiness enshrined 
at Nikko. 

We went there by motor—a funny little car 
in which the two boys, one six feet tall, the 
other six feet three, were obliged to double up 
like jack-knives in order to dispose of their long 
legs—and bumped along over roads none too 
good but charming with regard to scenery 
Indeed, the high walls and thatched cottages, 
the verdant country and clipped hedges, were 
often reminiscent of rural England, especially 
as they were all seen through a mist of rain! 
About twenty-five miles before reaching Nikko, 
we came to the avenue of cryptomeria trees, not 
unlike our own redwoods of California in 
majesty, planted three hundred years ago as a 
worthy approach to the temples erected at the 
same time. And finally, crossing a tumbling, 
little stream near the gorgeous bridge of red 
lacquer closed to ordinary traffic, we came to 
the dense groves of these same trees covering 
the mountainsides upon which these temples 
stand—magnificent beyond description in their 
still, mysterious setting. 

How can I picture for you the charm of the 
deep stairways and high walls of gray stone 
glistening in the rain, the splendor of lacquer 
and gold, the marvel of carving and painting, 
the dimness of shrine and image, the music of 
bell and book that abide there? Leaving out 
shoes at the thresholds, greeted by priests in 
flowing garments sometimes of snowy white 
and sometimes of jade green—the priest in the 
Rinnoji Temple, I noticed especially, had a 
face as pure as his robes—we passed very 
slowly, and still far, far too fast, from sanctuary 
to sanctuary. Pausing before the petals of the 
sacred lotus flower, great and gilded; before 
the five-storied pagoda, with the sign of the 
zodiac wrought in gorgeous color about 1t; 
before the famous carving of the three mon- 
keys, one covering its ears, one covering its 
mouth, and one covering its eyes, signifying 
the command, “Thou shalt hear no evil, speak 
no evil, see no evil’; before the Yomei-mon— 
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A lesson you learned in Grammar School 


Think back to your school days when Miss 
Jones taught physiology in the seventh grade. 
Remember that chapter on intemperate eating? 

You smiled at the idea that one could be 
literally a “food drunkard.” 

But alas! How many men and women who 
are starting down life's sunset trail realize too 
late the significance of that physiology lesson! 


The danger of unbalanced diet 


Years of careless eating and lack of balance in 
the diet bring on Acidosis, an excess acid con- 
dition to which science attributes many of the 
ills that beset mankind after middle age. 
When there is a surplus of acid in the body 
and a low alkaline reserve, the body is easy 
prey to colds, influenza and other sickness. 
Inthe winter,whenalkali-bearing vegetables 
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are scarce, Florida sends you her luscious grape- 
fruit which should be eaten regularly for diet 
balance. 

The sparkling juice of Florida grapefruit is 
quickly converted to alkali by the body. Emi- 
nent physicians say it is one of Nature's best 
preventives of sickness. 


Why you should ask for Seald-Sweet 


The finest grapefruit Florida grows is labeled 
Seald-Sweet for your guidance in buying. Seald- 
Sweet is the name the Florida Citrus Exchange 
gives to its tree-ripened first quality fruit. 

It is so sweet and delicious most people 
prefer it without sugar. And it is heavy with 
sparkling juice. 
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the “day-spending gate,” where many days 
indeed would prove insufficient to study its 
exquisite workmanship. In one temple prayers 
for the dead were being offered, while the 
Qmidzu-ya contains a holy-water cistern cut 
from solid granite, where the faithful are 
cleansed before proceeding on their way. Ang 
so in many faiths we find the same symbols, the 
same ceremonies; find, too, the deeper and 
holier principles that lie behind these symbols 
and ceremonies. Surely Nikko is a place of 
prayer for all people, and one in which I shall 
always be thankful that [ have been privileged 
to pra) 

When the rain at last was over the sun came 
out in a smiling, cordial sort of way which 
expanded into hospitable radiance, and we 
started on our way to Lake Chuzenji. At 
Umagaeshi we were obliged to leave the toy 
car neatly parked under a bamboo tree; and, 
not feeling sufficiently frisky to attempt the 
four-mile walk uphill—though the boys both 
did—I was persuaded for the first time to get 
into a ‘rickshaw. 

Three times we stopped at tiny tea houses 
and, sitting on a spotless matting, were 
regaled with clear, hot green tea, without 


cream, sugar, or lemon—and this Japanese 
tea is perfectly delicious—served in small 
cups with no handles and accompanied 
by small crackers very like the animal 


crackers of my childhood in size and substance 
—and fat cubes, like cushions, of peppermint 
candy. After about two hours of climbing we 
came upon the rainbow radiance of Kegon 
falls, with its mist of spray and its tumbling 
music; and finally to a stretch of plateau with 
a little village at the end of it—and at the end 
of the village, Lake Chuzenji—lovely as a fairy 


mirror, with here and there a tiny sail, light 
as a powder-puff, floating over it. 
Our Stay in Tokyo 

At last, our wanderings over for the time 


settled ourselves in Tokyo, a huge, 
unbeautiful except in spots, most of 
very muddy and very 
dusty by turns. There are innumerable 
students everywhere, all'in uniform—a uniform 
very like that of a policeman, or a bus con- 
ductor—only here the bus conductors are girls, 
extremely neat and pretty and demure and all 
very serious-looking. There is none of the 
careless gaiety of aspect that we see in college 
boys at home—in fact. there is very little ap- 
parent gaiety anywhere. Foreign dancing 
must stop at ten in the evening, geisha dancing 
at twelve, by order of the government. After 
the shops close—also at ten—the streets are 
almost deserted, and as early as eleven we have 
found it impossible to get a glass of lemonade 
and a sandwich at the hotel. The kimonos of 
the women, instead of the gorgeous garments 
which my imagination had pictured, are almost 
invariably black or very dark gray, whatever 
their texture—which is sometimes very coarse 
and sometimes very fine, as would be true 
of women’s garments anywhere. Only the 
children and the geishas wear bright colors—at 
least, in public; but the women are much more 
attractive in their somber kimono than when 
they adopt foreign dress, in which their taste 
Seems to be uncertain, and which, at best, is 
unsuitable to their type, though it is becoming 
more and more general. In the center of the 
city a deep, wide moat fringed with pine trees 
and banked with high, gray stone walls, sepa 
rates the grounds of the Imperial Palace from 
the rest of the world and creates an impression 
of medieval strength and grandeur. Farther 
out, the handsome palace of the Crown Prince, 
resembling a French chateau, stands in the 
midst of large formal grounds, and there are 
glimpses of many beautiful residences behind 
high walls and beyond tall, covered entrances. 

The Ginza, the Fifth Avenue of Tokyo, is 
hectic rather than harmonious, and the shops, 
with the exception of a few fine, large, new 
department stores, are tiny; but beautiful 


being, we 
drab city, 
its streets unpaved, 
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things are to be bought there, and at night, 
with all the windows lighted, and little, open 
booths along the pavement, it sparkles with 
color and life; 
moat where the Imperial Theater and the 
Imperial Hotel both stand, there are many fine 
buildings. 

It is still early in the season, exactly as it 
would be in Washington at this same time of 
year, nevertheless I began to have callers al 
most at once, and I wish you could have shared 
the pleasure | have had in these visitors. The 
first to come was Baroness Ishimoto, one of the 
leading feminists of Japan, who appeared on 
the very day of my arrival. She is only twenty- 
seven years old, exquisite in both person and 
dress. Her sweet face is serious in repose, but 
when she smiles, as she is apt to do at the con- 
clusion of a sentence, the smile lights not only 
her lips but her eyes. Her kimono, on the 
occasion of her call, was of black brocade shot 
with silver, and her obi (sash) also silver-shot, 
of pale lavender; while a soft fold of lavender 
crépe lay along the V of her outer garment. 
When she raised her arms, the sheer, embroi- 


dered muslin sleeves of her under kimono were | 


visible, and her spotless white ¢abi (sock) 
ended just above her ankle. She wore no hat, 
of course, and her beautifully dressed hair was 
entirely unadorned; and, equally of course, to 
complete her street costume, she wore gefas— 
wooden sandals raised from the ground by 
short pegs and fastening between the great toe 
and the rest of the foot with thongs, which the 
Japanese remove when entering their own 
houses, and whose clatter, in crowded streets, 
makes a continuous clap-clap along the pave- 
ments. 

Baroness Ishimoto’s English proved as 
perfect as her costume, and as we had many 
interests in common, we were instantly ab 
sorbed in conversation. She is an ardent suf 
fragist and hopes above all things to see the 
vote extended to Japanese women without 
delay. I asked her if she felt they were entirely 
ready for it, 
nist leaders in Latin countries still feel, 
should come by degrees. 

“I believe that we are prepared for it now,” 
she replied. ‘You know that Japan is almost 
ninety-nine percent literate. So although we 
need to go much further in the higher education 
of women, we have not the handicap of needing 
to advance elementary education, since it is 
widespread already. Many foreigners coming 
to Japan seem to expect to find Japanese ladies 


that it 


beautiful little butterflies’—here that de 
licious illuminating smile—‘‘and not much 
else. We have always been more than that. 


We have always, I think I wed cm , excelled as 
wives and mothers. Now we are learning that 
a woman can not be complete ly a good wife and 
a good mother unless she is also a good citizen. 
I do not think we should aspire to hold office 
at first. But franchise we certainly should 
have. The women have done great things with 
it already in America.” 


Luncheon at the Y. W. 


My second callers came to greet me as a 
member of the World Service Council, from 


the Young Women’s Christian Association: 
Miss Kawai, General Secretary of the National 
Association of Japan, educated at Bryn Mawr, 
widely traveled, and one of the most eloquent 
public speakers of her country; and with her 


Miss Jane Scott and Miss Edith Helmer, 
American secretaries stationed here. They 
invited me to visit the Association head 


quarters in both Tokyo and Yokohama, and to 
take luncheon at Nitobe House. This beauti- 
ful estate, the residence of Baron Nitobe, who 
is now vice-chairman of the League of Nations 
and whose wife was a Philadelphian, hi is been 
loaned by him to the Association as a home for 


American secretaries during his long absence, 
and as a fitting place for the entertainment of 
visitors to Japan who are interested not only in 
but in all phases of international 


the “Y. W.” 


while on Kojimachiku, near the | 





or whether she felt, as many femi- | 
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would you think of her? Would she inspir 
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These errors are easy for you to see. Per 
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good-will. I found an extremely interesting 


| group of women assembled there to meet me: 
| Mrs. Truji, who sat beside me at luncheon, 
| 


educated at Wellesley and Oxford, and for 
many years principal of Miss Truda’s School; 


| Mrs. Yamawaki, the founder of a girl’s high 


school in Tokyo— which now has a thousand 


| pupils—and its headmistress, Mrs. Inouye, 


Dean of the Women’s University and head of 
its Household Science Department; Mrs. Kano 
and Mrs. Shidachi, the wives of prominent 
bankers; Mrs. Miyaoka, the wife of a famous 
international lawyer with a fine record in the 
diplomatic service, herself formerly lady-in- 
waiting to one of the Imperial Princesses; Miss 
Uyeda, an officer in the Juvenile Court; Mrs. 
Misaoba, a writer; Mrs. Takagi, the wife of a 


| professor in the Imperial University; and Mrs. 


Komuro, member of the Board of the 
“VY. W.’’—as several of the others were also— 
and a woman of wide social connections. The 
Japanese ladies were nearly all in kimono, and 
greeted each other with profound bows and 
without shaking hands—a custom which has 
much to commend it in dignity and grace 
They all spoke excellent English, and their 
knowledge of world affairs was compre 
hensive as their vocabulary. In the center of 
the table was a charming flower arrangement 
of water-lilies floating on a miniature lake bor- 
dered by dwarf fir-trees, and the menu was a 
skilful combination of Japanese and European 
dishes—lotus root and crisp rice wafers among 
the former. 


a 


as 


Calling on the Marchioness Nabeshima 
Mrs. Coleman gave a tea for me shortly 


}after my arrival, at which I met some of the 


| 
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same ladies who were present at the Associa 
tion luncheon, and many others besides; and 
both Mrs. Coleman and Mrs. Komuro went 
with me when I paid my first visit ina Japanese 
house—to the Marchioness Nabeshima, the 
mother of Madame Matsudaira, at present 
Japanese Ambassadress to the United States, 
and also the sister of an Imperial Princess and 
the cousin of the Crown Princess. I remember 
your telling me of your pleasure in meeting the 
Matsudairas when they passed through San 
Francisco, and you know what a privilege we 
felt it to know them after their arrival in 
Washington. Their very name may be trans- 
lated as meaning “‘lasting peace,” and I can not 
imagine any representatives of any great 
nation more fitted to bring this about. ‘‘Valor, 
statesmanship, philanthropy, and the culture of 
an ancient social civilization are synonymous 
of both their houses,” as another American 
writer who knows them both well has ex- 
pressed it. 

The Marchioness received us in the “foreign 
house,” the place of honor for visitors—for the 
great establishments have both a “foreign 
house,” and a “Japanese house.’”’ Her steward 
and her butler, both bowing low, stood at the 
entrance awaiting us, and both ushered us into 
the drawing-room, which might have passed 
for the salon of any grande-dame in Europe. 
] instantly realized that we were in the presence 
of a vcry great lady indeed. For the Marchion- 
ess Nabeshima, in spite of her simple kimono, 
was elegant to her finger tips, and charming 
with that charm which, when possessed by an 
elderly woman, is so much greater than that 
which a younger woman can ever hope to 
attain. She was the first Ambassadress from 
Japan to Italy; the founder of the National 
Red Cross in Japan, forty-seven years ago; the 
first president of the Ladies’ Imperial Educa 
tional Association, of which the Empress is the 
honorary head; a celebrated beauty and a 
noted figure in the reorganization of the Im 
perial Court of Japan, after the English mode, 
following the restoration, when the great 
Emperor Meiji moved the court from Kyoto to 
Tokyo—the foremost titled woman to put into 
practical execution the desires of the Empress 
Meiji toward organized charity and _ social 
reform work. And all these wonderful 


experiences have left their stamp upon her, 
She impressed me as few women ever have 
done. 

We were served with tea and small, round 
sugar wafers, some colored nile-green and 
others pale pink, decorated with sugar flowers, 
and after tea we were taken into the hall, where 
some splendid specimens of the Nabeshima 
porcelain, famous for centuries, stand, and 
into the library, where there is a fine collection 
of ancient swords; and meanwhile the Mar- 
chioness asked me, first of all, whether I had seen 
her grandchildren in Washington, and how 
they were! When I told her that I had held 
the baby boy on my lap more than once, and 
that the two little girls were going to the same 
school as Peter, and doing extremely well there, 
the ice was immediately broken; and upon the 
discovery of our mutual interest in maternity 
and child welfare work, we scarcely needed the 
services of an interpreter to help us continue 
the conversation! 


An Audience with Viscount Shibusawa 

My audience with the Marchioness was late 
in the afternoon, but often the higher the de- 
gree of the personage by whom one is to be 
received, the earlier in the day the presentation 
is likely to take place! Knowing my disgrace- 
ful matutinal habits, you may realize what it 
meant to me to appear, formally attired and 
attended by Henry and Larry, at the suburban 
residence of the Viscount Shibusawa on the 
tick of ten! Here again we were received in 
the “foreign house,” this time by the Vis- 
count’s Secretary; but, almost immediately, 
upon the appearance of the Viscount himseli— 
a wonderful old gentleman who, more than 
any other one person, perhaps, has combined 
the mercantile world with the nobility, the old 
régime with the new—we were invited to pro- 
ceed through the garden to the tea-house, 
passing, as we did so, the fine library building 
of white marble presented to the Marquis on 
his eighty-fifth birthday by friends whom he 
had assisted in business ventures. Scarlet 
hibiscus, yellow roses, purple petunias, and 
other familiar flowers were blooming in the 
garden, and at the end of it we caught a 
glimpse of the forti standing before the family 
shrine. 

After we entered the tea-house, we were mo- 
tioned to seats about a long table not unlike a 
refectory table in size and shape, and each of, 
us was handed a fan. Then tea was brought 
in, Japanese tea such as I have described to 
you already, pale green, unsweetened, very hot 
and clear and fragrant, served in cups without 
handles by three servants whom we had already 
seen bowing in the distance behind the secre- 
tary. When we had drunk it, fanning our- 
selves, and it had been removed, tea was 
brought in again—our kind, this time, with 
cream and sugar, served in cups with handles— 
the prettiest china you can imagine, decorated 
with autumn leaves!—and with it a thick layer 
cake stuffed with bananas, and small, round 
cakes heavily frosted in chocolate. And when 
this had been taken away, and conversation 
was progressing quite fluently, the same cere- 
mony was repeated! Never did I drink so 
much tea in the course of one visit! 

Meanwhile the Viscount talked—the remi- 
niscehces of almost a century. He had a link 
with Harvard himself, he said kindly, turning 
to the two boys—for President Eliot was an 
old friend of his, and he had visited him fre- 
quently in his numerous visits to the United 
States. As a lad he had gone to Paris, the 
companion of a Japanese prince, and some 
courtly old French phrases fell naturally from 
his lips. But for the most part he talked about 
Japan and America, of the ties that unite them, 
which should be strengthened; of the differ- 
ences which divide them, which should be over- 
come; and not only of the relations between 
these two countries, but all international rela- 
tions. He did not underestimate, he said, the 
immense amount of good that could come 
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through the interchange of ambassadors; but, { 
after all, their number was necessarily limited, | 


the number of persons coming in direct contact 
with them limited also. An exchange of educa- 


tors, an exchange of commodities through trade, | 


might well serve to supplement diplomacy 


in the future more than they have in the | 


past. “Some nations, like some individuals, 


have failed,” he said, “‘because they have con- | 


sidered only the moral issues; others because 
they have considered only the material issues; 
when nations, like individuals, consider both 
and develop both, we shall have universal 
peace—or, at least, be much nearer to it than 
we are at present.” 

Soon after our invitation to visit the Vis- 
count came our first invitation to go to the 
Japanese classical theater, the Kabuki-za, with 
lovely Mrs. Takaki, a relative of the Mrs. 
Takagi whom I met at the Association luncheon 
and who was also one of the party. . And a 
theater party, in Japan, let me assure you, is 
much more comprehensive than a similar party 
at home! In the first place, the performance 
begins at half-past three in the afternoon, and 
lasts until eleven; and instead of seeing only 
one play, you see four or five, all superbly 
acted and staged, and with a different, but 
equally gorgeous drop-curtain before each one. 
There are ample periods during the plays which 
are used for strolling about the beautiful foyer, 
greeting acquaintances, or relaxing on the 
deep, comfortable sofas upholstered in Pom- 
peian red, which are scattered all about; and 
one period is consumed with dinner—or per- 
haps I should say dinner is consumed in the 

riod!—an excellent four-course dinner served 
in the building. At the end of the evening, a 
visit is paid to the attractive shops, also in the 
theater building, and sweetmeats in red lacquer 
boxes are bought to take home. The perfor- 
mance began on the night we went, with 
“Othello” in translation—all the tragedy left 
in, but all the love-making taken out, for 
Orientals do not kiss!—acted completely by 
men, as are all the dramas in this classical 
school, with settings surpassing any that I have 
ever beheld in the many times that I have seen 
this play. 


Balboa Day 

We have also been, with Major Faymonville, 
the military attaché of our embassy, to our first 
dinner, given by the Pan-Pacific Association of 
Japan at the Industrial Club. This dinner 1s 
an annual event held on Balboa Day in honor 
of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean, and diplo- 
mats representing countries bordering on the 
Pacific, or countries whose possessions do so, 
are the honor guests. Six chiefs of missions 
were present on this occasion, among them the 
Dean of Ministers in Tokyo, the Minister of 
Siam, a charming and distinguished man. 
There were only three ladies present at the 
dinner, which was served in a large banquet 
chamber, at an immense table in the shape of 
a hollow square; so I felt it a special privilege 
to be present, and was delighted at the oppor- 
tunity. 

My friend, Mrs. Burnett, the wife of one of 
our military attachés, an ardent lover of Japan 


and the only foreigner who has ever won the | 


imperial prize for Japanese poetry, has told me 
that St. Francis Xavier said, more than two 
hundred years ago: “I know not when to cease 
in speaking of the Japanese. Truly they are 
the delight of my heart.” I am beginning to 
be afraid that you will think your friend 
Frances is like Saint Francis in one respect at 
least —that she does not know when to cease 
speaking of the Japanese! For this is a very 
ong letter. Yet it has not been half long 


enough to tell you even of my first impressions | 


and experiences—and how happy I am here! 
And now, lying before me on my desk, is a 
letter telling me that the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs will receive me this afternoon at three 
o'clock; and that, I know, marks my official in- 
troduction to Japan. 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Toaeee Porhrinsan Heap er — 





Everhot electric cooking 


- 


is better and cheaper too! 


F COURSE Everhot electric cooking is much easier, 


Everhot electric cook- 
erette,big capacity,port- 
able and easily slipped 
out of the way. 
for as low as $29.50. 





much more convenient. 


It is cooking and baking 


without attention—from any light socket. 


But it is better and cheaper too. 


Better because it 


makes foods more delicious and preserves the weight 


and valuable nutritive elements. 


Cheaper because it con- 


sumes very little current and cooks for hours with 


the current turned off. 


To introduce this 
new method of 
cooking we offer the 
Everhot jr. Combi- 
nation for only $10 
complete. Huge 
production and 
profit sacrifice make 
this price possible. 


AR 
It gives no hint wEST 


of Everhot’s value. 

This cooker roasts, bakes, 
browns, boils and stews —in 
fact does all kinds of cooking 
without attention, on ordi- 
nary home current. No 
special wiring necessary. 


Sells 


May be used as a thermal 
food container to keep food 
hot or cold. So varied are its 
possibilities that new uses are 
being discovered daily by tens 
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of thousands of en- 
thusiastic owners. 


Everhot jr. is a 
beauty! Brightnick- 
el finish rimmed 
in ebony enamel. 
Holds five quarts. 
Seamless alumi- 
num well and uten- 
sils. Complete 
equipment included. 


Don’t put off your enjoy- 
ment of clean, convenient and 
now cheap electric cooking. 
Get an Everhot today. 


At department stores and 
electric shops. Or order di- 
rect. $10. (Far West $11.) 
If you wish, send no money. 
Simply pay on delivery. 
Prompt shipment. Charges 
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Single compartment Ever- 
hot. Larger, roomier and 
more convenient. Priced at 
$48. Slight variation ac- 
cording to locality. 


|| Everhot table stove with the steel 
bound burners, really fries and 
| boils —cooks fast on little current. 
| 


The above has two $9. S e) 


burners, two heats. 
Far West $10.75. 
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Electric Cooker 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 


1505 W. Bancroft St. 
(Formerly The Toledo Cooker Co.) 


Manufacturers of appliances for the home since 1884. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Comfort * Built In! 


Your cheery living room, warm and 
cozy while a January blizzard rages 
just beyond the walls: 

This is the comfort assured the 
owner of a Natco Hollow Tile home. 
Within his walls there is aninsulating 
blanket of dead air through which 
neither Heat, Cold nor Dampness can 
ever penetrate. His house is always 
comfortable. Consequently it is eco- 
nomical to maintain and it is also 
surprisingly inexpensive to build. 
Write for the Natco Home Book. It is interest- 

ing—hel pful—and free. 
National Fire Proofing Company 
1101 Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BE sure to get a copy of 
our big, new 1926 
Garden Guide 
before you order seeds for 
this season. Our Seed Book 
contains 136 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated and offers { 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 
Also a Coupon worth 25c on 
Seed Purchases of $1 ormore 
Send for your Free Copy Today 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 
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Our *‘New Guide to Rose 
Culture’’ for 1926. it’s FREE. 


IMustrates wonderful “Dingce Roses 
im natural colors It's 9 e thar 











Trees- - Rene —WVines 


at new low prices in small or large lots 
Illustrated 50-page on FREE 


GREEN'S NURSER 
1811 Green Street Rochester, nw. Y. 
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The Blue Window 


(Continued from page 44) 


“T’ve told Louis. And he says he doesn’t want 
my money. It seems that Neale sees a way 
out for him financially, but I am not hopeful. 
I’ve counted too many chickens.” 

Mrs. Hulburt interrupted. “The girls are 
coming.” 

Hildegarde and Sally, passing other tables 
on their way to their own, were much observed. 
Sally’s engagement and Hildegarde’s success at 
Winslow’s ball had given them an almost sensa- 
tional prominence. And now, slim and straight 
in their dark coats, they gathered to them- 
selves all the eyes in the room. And the 
whisper went around, “Carew’s daughter.” 

They had, they explained, been walking for 
hours. “With Merry and Bobby Gresham,” 
Sally elucidated. “Hildegarde was a whirl— 
with her eyes under that hat. Bobby is simply 
mad about her.” 

Miss Anne glanced at her niece. Not a 
sign of embarrassment. How the child had 
changed in three weeks! Taking admiration 
with an air as if she had always been used to it. 
And before that there had been no lovers 
except Merry and that country boy, Crispin 

Which reminded her: “A letter came to you, 
Hildegarde, just before I left. Special de- 
livery. I intended to bring it, but forgot it. I 
think it was from Crispin Harlowe.” 

ws” rispin? 

Pe es.” 

\ fleeting shadow across the shining eyes. 

Then the soup arrived, and Hildegarde went at 
it with an appetite. Miss Anne, like Delia, was 
obsessed by a phrase Who was it, in the face 
of great emotion, “went on cutting bread and 
butter’? Werther’s Charlotie, of course. Well, 
Hildegarde was like that—eating chops and 
salad and strawberry tart with an effect of 
insensibility which was astonishing. A month 
ago she would have blushed herself to death at 
the mention of Crispin’s name. And now, did 
she ever think of him? 

That she was thinking more of him than was 
apparent on the surface was evide nced when 
she finished her strawberry tart. “I think I'll 
run up to the house, Aunt Anne, while you and 
the others finish your shopping. I want to get 
Crispin’s letter.” 

“Is it as important as that?” 

“Crispin’s letters are always important,” 
Hildegarde said coolly, “and 1 am wondering 
why he sent this one special.” 


ME SS ANNE’S house was not far away from 

the shops. It was on an old-fashioned street 
near the Cathedral and had fan-lights over the 
door and a fenced-in garden at the back. Its 
drawing-room was on the second floor and what 
had once been a bay window had been en- 
larged into a sun-room which overlooked the 
garden. 

It was to this sun-room that Hildegarde 
took her letter. It was a delightful place with 
green parrots on its chintzes and a real green 
parrot ona perch. Hildegarde sat down on one 
of the chintz sofas and took off her hat. It was 
a lovely hat. She put it on again and peeped 
into the mirror. Then, with it still on her head 
she began to read Crispin’s letter. 

As she read, she forgot the lovely hat. She 
forgot all the frivolities that had been in her 
mind that morning. She forgot Bob Gresham 
and the excitement of his pursuit; she forgot 
everything but the words that Crispin had 
written and the spell they cast upon her. 

“TI had to write. I’ve just come in from a 
walk. The wind was blowing so that I had to 
struggle against it, and at last I stopped and 
got in the shelter of a big tree, and watched it 
streaming by—all the leaves flying and the 
clouds racing. And then, suddenly, just as if 
it were real, I saw you, Hildegarde. I wonder 
if you remember? The day you were coming 
from town and found me under the oak? It 
was that same tree, and you were beating your 
i up the road against the wind. Your hair 
was blown straight back from your face so that 


it gave you a different look, and your che ks 
were red, and there was a red scarf like 
banner! 

“And when you saw me, you ran and got in 
the shelter of the tree with me. And you were 
out of breath and beautiful—! And in that 
moment I knew that you were mine forever, 
Am I claiming too much? Well, we'll let it go 
at that. I shall claim all I can get, Hildegarde, 
even while I’m sure I don’t deserve half of it 

“And now, when are you going to write 


a 


to ~~ When you have read this? Why 
not? I shall be waiting, and watching every 


mail.’ 

She laid the letter down. Crispin under the 
old oak? Of course, she remembered. She 
could see him now as he had stood there— 
strong and young and laughing. 


S! IF had laughed a great deal in the past three 

weeks. Bob Gresham was very funny. He 
said comic things with such a solemn face and 
only the flick of an eye toward you to see how 
you wer taking it. 

Yet when Bob was not with her, she forgot 
him. He was no more interesting than a lot of 
other people. Indeed, she much preferred to 
talk to Merry. Yet she had to admit that 
Bob's devotion flattered her. No one but 
Bobby had ever sent her such flowers and candy, 
or bought tickets for all the plays, or placed 
stunning motor-cars at ber disposal. Gresham 
was only a part of the “unbelievable romance,” 
as she had called it. He wasn’t a fairy prince. 
He was, rather, a court jester—and she liked 
his cap and bells. Every one tried to tell her 
of his importance, but she felt that if he had not 
had money, people would have laughed at him, 
not with him. He was a pole on which to hang 
his possessions. 

And here was Crispin without any posses- 
sions and needing none. As a matter of fact 
his manhood was worth all Bobby Gresham's 
millions. She couldn’t think of Bobby under 
the old oak in a streaming wind. Bobby did 
not fit into such backgrounds. With a spar- 
kling sense of the fantastic she saw Bobby 
caught up by the blast and blown away with 
coat-tails flying! 

She reread Crispin’s letter and sat down at 
her desk to answer it. She had plenty of 
time. She was to meet Sally and the others at 
Winslow’s for tea. There was nothing on hand 
until then. 

“Of course, 


I remember that day. It was 
great fun. 


Sometimes I think that nothing I 


am doing here matches such moments. But it 
is a different Hildegarde who likes all this 
from the one you knew then, Crispin. Every- 
body here calls me ‘Carew’s daughter’. Does 
environment make such a difference? And if 


I were back, would I be just as I used to be? 
Not knowing anything different or wanting it? 
I'll admit that I don’t know. I am having a 
gorgeous time. And I love it. That’s the 
truth, and the whole of it. I sometimes wonder 
what mother would think of me. Yet she 
knew, when she sent me to father, what I would 
find. I think she had faith to believe that my 
head wouldn't be turned. I hope it won't be. 


But it is all rather wonderful! 

“When are you coming to sce me? Soon, 
please? For a week-end? Can’t you? I'd 
love it.” 


When she had signed and sealed the letter 
she changed her dress and walked down to 
Mount Vernon Square. Winslow’s house was 
one of the huge, old-fashioned mansions which 
gave no hint without of the magnificence 
within. It had for its neighbors other huge 
mansions, a tall spired church, the Peabody 
Institute, the Washington Monument, and the 
Barye bronzes. 

It was while she was making her way across 
the Square that her father joined her. “Anne said 
you were coming. So I watched out for you.” 

She tucked her hand in his arm. “I like to 
be watched for, Daddy.” 
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He smiled down at her. 
in that hat.” 

Hats! Yet—there had been a time when she 
had run bareheaded in the wind! 

Her father brought out a bit of news with 
the cilect of a thunderclap. ‘How would you 
like to sail early next month?” 


“Sail?” 
“lor Paris. Anne and I have been talking 
about it. She tells me we’ve got to tear our- 


selves away from all this or sell the family 
jewels!” 

Startled, she said the first thing that came 
into her head. “I thought we were to stay for 
Sally's wedding.” 

“Ethel says Sally is putting Neale off again. 
She insists that she is going to take the trip 
over with us, that she can buy her trousseau 
abroad and come back and settle down. I am 
not sure Neale will stand for it. But Sally’s 
elusiveness may have its charm.” 

“T hate that type of man.” Hildegarde 
blazed. “If he loves Sally, why should it in- 
crease his interest to have her want to run 
away from him?” 

“The eternal masculine, my dear.” 

“Crispin isn’t like that.” 

His face darkened. “Young Lohengrin? 
How do you know? You fly from him, and 
he follows—” 

“He cared when I didn’t fly.” 

“Oh, well—we won’t argue. And wait until 
you see Paris. You'll love it and the life we'll 
jead. It doesn’t take much money, and there’s 
color to it, and glow. You'll forget the Puritan 
in you and be pure pagan for a bit. And we'll 
play together.” .He laughed light-heartedly. 
“Wait till you see—Paris,” he said again. 

She found herself laughing with him. She 
had always dreamed of Paris! Was she going 
to let that dream be spoiled by that vision of an 
old oak, a streaming wind, flying leaves, and a 
young and laughing figure? 


XIX 


EA was being served in Winslow’s art 

gallery, where a carved screen had been set 
to cut off a corner of the long room. As 
Hildegarde and her father rounded the edge of 
the screen, they were hailed with enthusiasm 
by the group which had gathered. Mrs. 
Hulburt was there, and Miss Anne and Sally 
and Bob Gresham, and a half-dozen young 
people who belonged to Sa!ly’s crowd. 

They had made Hildegarde one of them. 
Yet she was not like them. She was surrounded 
by little wal!s of reticence and aloofness, which 
none of their modern ideas had as yet battered 
down. Just as she wore her hair braided while 
other heads were bobbed, so she kept the habit 
of her mind different. It was, perhaps, this 
very difference in her which drew Bob 
Gresham. He was satiated by modernity. 

“Il wish the girls would go back to their 
grandmothers’ ways,” he was at the moment 
declaiming. ‘I'd like ’em afraid of mice. They 
made a man feel like a conquering hero. He 
could save her from a mouse, and she fainted 
in his arms’ 

“Hildegarde’s afraid of mice,”’ Sally informed 
him 

“Are you?” 
garde. 

“Well, [ don’t like them. 
faint in your arms!” 

She felt quite breathless as she flung that 
last sentence forth. That was the way Sally 
said things. But Hildegarde was not accus- 
tomed to the easy give and take of conversa- 
tion as these young people knew it. 

“Just for that,” said Bobby, “I am going to 
drink a third cup of tea with you in that corner 
over there with the Chinese lady. She'll be a 
silent and efficient chaperon, and I can make 
love to you.” 

Hildegarde shook her head. “I loathe the 
Chinese lady, and I don’t want any tea.”’ 

But she let Bobby sit at her feet and drink his 
third cup, while Winslow showed them his 
collection of jade. It was a wonderful col- 


Gresham demanded of Hilde- 


But [I wouldn't 


lection, and he had some white pieces for Sally 


“You're wonderful | 
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Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much . . 


- commercially, socially, 


are gained this new way with gleaming, white teeth 


Don’t believe your teeth are “‘nat- 

urally’”’ dull. Just accept this 10-day 

test. See how dazzling white teeth 

and healthy gums come when film 
coats go. 


ERE is a new and radically dif- 
ferent way in tooth care. 
A way that quickly restores “off- 
color” teeth to attractive whiteness 
and that leading dentists of the world 
are urging. 

In a few days it will work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. 

Your teeth will be clear and gleam- 
ing; your gums firm and of healthy 
color. Just mail the coupon. A full 
10-day supply will be sent you. 

FILM... it hides pretty teeth, 

and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
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Canadian Office and Laboratories; 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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Address ......... 


and you will feel it—a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. The film absorbs dis- 
colorations from food, smoking, etc. 
And that is why your teeth look “off 
color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open 
to decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Mere brushing won’t do 
Ordinary dentifrices and 
won't fight hlm successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. Note if 
your present cleansing method is fail- 
ing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 


cleansing 


ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 
Largely on dental advice the world 


has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. And Firms the Gums 


Re- 
that film, then firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will prove its power be- 
yond all doubt. 
now before you forget. 


FREE tay te Pepsodenix 


Send the coupon. Clip it 





The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, lil, U. S. A 
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Only one tube to a family. 1940 
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My Gladiolus Book 4 
will help you 


I wave put the results of my 
lifework in originating and 
growing gladioli into my 1926 y 
book. It tells you why Kun- “9 
derd Gladioli ‘‘stand supreme.” 
Contains my personal cultural 
directions and describes my new 
“Wonder Mixture.”” Write for 
it now so you can have plenty 
of time to choose the Kunderd 
Gladioli you will want for your 
garden next summer. Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
109 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 






















A new strain of wonderfully 
vigorous plants with towering 
flower spikes five feet long. 
Bloom all season and live for years. 
Colors are simply gorgeous. Seed 
50 cts. per packet. Three pkts. $1.35. 


SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 
Packet seeds GIVEN with each order. 
Will produce many beautiful flowering 
plants of different kinds. 

Send for catalogue of Guaranteed Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants. Many varieties not 
obtainable clsewhere. 


John Lewis Childs Seed Co., 
2 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Wagner plants are hardy and de- 
pendable—Roses, Hardy flowers. 
Shrubbery, Evergreens. 
Special Anniversary Offer 


$1.00 Prepaid 20 Varieties 


Ever Bloom- 
ing Roses, A Choice Collection 
of 20 plants guaranteed to bloom. 

Write today for Free Catalog 
—helpful suggestions and ex- 
plaining our Landscape Garden 
Service. Ask for No. 410 

Wagner Park Nurseries 

Box 10, Sidney, Ohio 

Nurser ymen-Landscape 
Gardeners 


C GARDEN & FLORAL 


Us now ready GUIDE JPRE ee 


For 77 years a recognized authority on vege- 
table, flower ard farm seeds Lists the best of 
the old and many new varicties and tells how to 
grow them. Send a post-card for your copy today. 

America’s first catalog secd house 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 

72 Stone Street The Flower City 


is the title of a bean- 

tiful book on the cu! 

ture of roses and other 

plants; gives expert ex 
of New Casile 


perience of rs lifetime, 
It's free. 

y xe illustrated in natural colors; 

offers and tells how to grow these 


famous plants Write for copy Ps 
today Or 








HELLER BROTHERS CO, 


Box 115 New Castle, Ind 





LCR 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
Of Rare Beauty and Quality 
Send for Free 1926 catalogue of our own 
grown nursery stock-—sold direct at lowest 
prices. Finest Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Dahlias, Perennials, etc Best 
varieties small fruits and nut trees, Over 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


898 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











—Telle all about on ore cneeny ty and raising 

for profit. Also desc DEAL INCUBATORS. 
ater and Beis MNDEAL BROOD 

ERS—Coal and Oil Burning—Baby chicks, 

Eege for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES 


3. Ww. MULLER CO., Box 31, Rockford, ill. 












50 years of specializing isyour guarantee, | 


| The Blue 


—a pendant and a bracelet. They gave the 
effect of snow against his glitter, and Sally had 
a shuddery feeling that if she ever put them on 

| they would freeze her where they touched. 

She wished Neale wouldn’t give her things. 

| She wished she wasn’t going to marry him . . . 

She wished Merry hadn’t been called back to 

| his uncle’s place in Maryland so that 

for the next few days she wouldn’t see him. 

| Of course, she knew she would have to get 
used to not seeing Merry. But she didn’t want 
to think about it. If Neale would be reason- 
able there would be the summer in Paris—with 

Merry in the party. And after that? Why 

think about it? The thing to think about was 

whether she could again get Winslow to put off 
| the wedding! 
| When the time came for departure, she lin- 
gered behind the others. 
“TI want to talk to you, Neale,”’ she said. 
| “Stay here, then, and I'll come back.” 
| He went down the length of the room with his 
| guests and returned presently to say: 

“Louis is taking your mother to the hotel. I 
told them I would bring you on in a moment.” 

Sally, having met her lover midway in the 
big room, sat down in the alcove in which hung 
the Chinese painting of which Bob Gresham 
had spoken. It was of a woman with a long 
white face. The whiteness of her face and the 
blueness of some butterflies which fluttered 
about her were the only highlights. The back- 
ground was dull and drab, but the whole effect 
was beautiful. 

Opposite the painting was a king’s chair 
which stood on a dais. Sally sat down in it, 
and her scarlet hat blazed against its purple. 
Winslow sat on the step of the dais. 

Sally, looking down at him, said, “Neale, I 
want to go to Paris with the rest of them.” 

“With the rest of them? What do you mean, 
Sally?” 

“Haven't you heard? 
and Hildegarde are 
summer.” 

He considered it. “It isn’t a bad idea. A 
couple of months on the other side. You could 
get some of your pretty things in the Paris 
shops.” 

“Yes. But Neale—I want to stay longer 
than a couple of months.” 

His face did not change. 

“Until fall.” 

Silence for a moment. Then, 
ing a great deal of me, Sally.’ 

“I know, but if I am married in June, none 

of them will be here for the wedding.” 

“I see.” And, after a pause, “Just whom do 
you mean by ‘them’?” 

“T want Hildegarde for my maid of honor 

and Merry for one of the ushers.” 


Louis and Miss Anne 
planning it for the 


“How long?” 


“You are ask- 


E DEMANDED, “Is Merry going across?” 
“Of course. He always goes with Louis.” 
Do you think you are playing quite 


“T see. 
fair, Sally? 

“Perhaps not. But, Neale if you feel 
that I must marry you in June, I’m afraid I 
can’t marry you at all ; 

As if she had struck him, : a red flush flamed 
across his whiteness. That, sitting in his king’s 
chair, amid all the splendors which were to be 
hers, she could give it up with a gesture! It 
was incredible. Sally had nothing. She was, 
in effect, a beggar maid spurning a crown! 

“Suppose,” he said drily, “that I should take 
| you at your word and release you.” 
| She had a wild glimpse of freedom. 
| have to do as you think best, Neale? 
| “You won’t be married in June?” 
| “No.” 
| He knew that she meant it, and that if he 
pressed it she would give him up. And his 
world and her world would laugh at him. 
They would say that in spite of his wealth he 
could not hold her. That it was youth re- 
jecting age. He was an egotist, and the 
thought that he might be joked about was 
| unbearable. 


“You'll 


” 
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Her hand hung over the back of the king’s 
chair. He bent his head and kissed it. “Your 
wish is my law, Sally.” 

She slid down from the chair and knelt be- 
side him. ‘Neale, do you mean I am to do as I 
please?” 

“Yes. If you’d rather be an October than a 
June bride, it is for you to decide. And while 
you are there, I’ll run over to Paris.” 

“Neale, you’re a darling.” 

His smile glittered, ‘Am I?” 

“Ves. I’m afraid I’m not always nice to 
you. But I mean to be.” 

Kneeling beside him at the foot of the king’s 
chair, she was like a pretty child. His esthetic 
taste was satisfied. He was glad he had pleased 
her. He must give her her head a little. But 
in the end she would obey the bit. 


H® TOOK her presently to the hotel where 

she and her mother stayed when they were 
in town, then he went back to his own big house 
and to theart gallery where he had left his jades. 
When he had locked them up, he sat for a 
Jong time in the king’s chair which faced the 
Chinese lady. As he gazed at her, Winslow's 
own face had something in common with her 
sinister effect of immobility. He was thinking 
of Merry. And of Sally’s summer in Paris. 
Together. The two of them. With romance 
rampant. Winslow knew all the witchery of old 
gardens and dim churches and gay little inns. 
And Merry sharing all that with Sally! The 
thing was not to be thought of. It seemed to 
him, as he gazed at the Chinese lady, as if she 
ought to see some way out of it. She was so 
inscrutably wise as she sat there among her blue 
butterflies. 

Yet it was not the Chinese lady who found a 
way out for him. Fate took things into her 
hands and kept Merry at aome. 

“T can’t leave my uncle,’’ he wrote to Carew. 
“At first he urged me to do it, and it seemed 
settled. But I have had a talk with the doctor, 
and he gives little hopes of many months ahead 
for Uncle Buck. So I must stay here. It would 
be selfish to go when he depends so much on 
me. I can’t tell you how sorry Iam. AndI 
shall see as much as possible of you all before 
you sail.” 

Carew read Merry’s letter at the luncheon 
table at Round Hill. Sally and her mother 
were there for the week-end, and when she 
heard what Merry had written, Sally’s heart 
stopped beating. It seemed to her a_ long 
time before she got her breath, and nobody 
apparently was aware that anything was the 
matter. She heard her mother say, 

“Well, one man more or less won’t make 
much difference.” 

Sally knew that her mother was glad that 
Merry wasn’t going. Mrs. Hulburt had been 
much upset at the postponement of the wed- 
ding. “The first thing you know, you'll let 
Neale slip through your fingers,” she had said, 
and Sally had flung back: 

“I wish he would slip. When I am in his 
big house, I feel as if it would crush me.” 

Mrs. Hulburt, afraid that she had gone too 
far, said soothingly: “It’s your nerves, Sally. 
The trip over will do you good.” 

And now—Merry wasn’t going. Sally 
managed to get through luncheon without 
showing what she felt. Then she had a horse 
saddled and galloped down to the bay. Fur- 
iously. And as she rode, she faced the truth. 
She had wanted to go to France because Merry 
was going. And now she wanted to stay at 
home because he was siaying. And _ she 
couldn’t stay. All her plans were made; she 
had burned her bridges. The only light in the 
darkness was the fact that she would not 
have to be married in June. 

The clouds were low, and as she started 
home it began to rain—a chilling downpour. 
She turned her horse’s nose toward the inn. 
Christopher would give her a cup of chocolate. 

Christopher was glad to give it. ws haven't 
anybody but Columbus for company.” 














Sally picked up the big cat. “Cats are some- 
times better than people,” she said briefly. 

The big man took a look at her white, little 
face and said, “You put your feet up here by 
the fire, and I'll get your chocolate.” 

So Sally sat hugging Columbus up to her 
breast as if, with his friendly purring, he were 
a buckler and shield against the arrows of 
outrageous fortune. 

Christopher, having served her, stood by the | 
window. “It’s a bad storm.” 

“T don’t mind it.” | 

“Well, neither do I,” said Christophe r, 
“when there’s somebody I like to sit by my fire. 

Sally looked up at him. “Suppose you knew 
that for years and years somebody was going 
to sit by your fire that you didn’t like? What 
would you do?” 

Christopher stood with his hands on his hips, 
considering it seriously. “I’d ask the good 
Lord to deliver me.” 


Tanned ashassaap. 


Sally, out of a long silence, said in a little | 
voice, “Do you think the good Lord would — | 
listen?” 


” 


“Sure thing! 

“Oh,” said Sally, and that was all. 

She finished her chocolate, gave Columbus 
a farewell hug, and was off in the rain, un- 
heeding Christopher’s advice that she’d better 
wait until the downpour lessened. 

Galloping back, her head down against the 
beating storm, Christopher’s words seemed to 
heat an echo to the horses’ hoofs. 

“T'd ask the good Lord 
liver me 

Did people “really pray for things and get 
them? Did they?. Crispin had told her once to 
pray for a, good husband. If she gave up 


PANRAS THAN LAs RID ARIES Sea SINEAD RAN 


to de- 


Neale, would the good Lord let her marry 
Merry? 

But Merry didn’t want her. He wanted | 
Hildegarde. Life was like that. One had to | 


take what one could get, not what one wanted. | 

When she got back to Round Hill, she found 
a note from Merry. He said in it practically 
what he had said to Carew. 

“I am desperately disappointed. T feel like 
a peri outside the gates of Paradise. But I | 
can’t desert Uncle Buck.” 

Sally’s eyes were stormy. “It is Hildegarde | 
who would make it Paradise,” she said to the 
doll Sarah who lay among the cushions of the 
couch. “It is 1 who am shut out.” 

It was stil! raining, and as she stood looking 
out of the window with Merry’s letter in her | 
hand, the dreariness of the day entered into 
Sally’s soul, so that she seemed lost forever to 
youth and gayety. | 

Then suddenly she found herself on her 
knees beside the couch, with her arms flung out | 
across it. “Oh, good Lord, deliver me!’’ she 
whispered with a sobbing breath. “I’m afraid 

. all by myself and nobody 
cares . “ 
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XX 


THE wild geese were flying north against a 
windy sky. 

To Crispin, contrasting this flight with the 
one he had watched with Hildegarde on the 
day of her mother’s funeral, it seemed almost 
symbolic of the change which, in a few months 
had taken place in his attitude toward the 
woman he loved. Then there had been that 
wide and radiant sky, the geese in majestic 
formation against its serenity. And he, 
had been serene. Hildegarde had promised 
nothing, but his faith in a future that would 
bring her to him had been infinite. He had seen 
nothing ahead but a life which she would share. | 
And now, blown this way and that by doubts, | 
he felt his fellowship with those straining birds | 
above him. Up there among the flying clouds | 
weakness would be fatal. The race was to the | 
swift, the battle to the strong. | 


too 


But could one use one’s strength against 
indifference? It had come to that. Hilde- 
garde wrote intermittently. Her letters were 
~ en charming, but the warmth of friendli- | 
ness, almost of affection, which had once been | 
apparent, was lacking. It was useless to try to | 
Tead into those pleasant pages something which | 
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Belvoir Castle, England 


The Luxury Soap 
of the World 


: Yardleys - 


Old Englis 
Lavendeér Soap 


FOR OVER A CENTURY THE LEADERS OF 
English Society have used the famous Yardley 
Perfumery. The exquisite purity of Old English Lav- 
ender Soap—its soft mellow lather purifying, refining 
and beautifying the skin—the delightful fragrance 
with which it is so lavishly perfumed —have made it 
the choice, for many generations, of those who know 
and can command the best. 
Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00 
or 35c the Tablet 


THE SERIES ALSO INCLUDES— 
Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; $1.50; 
50c; 75c; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1.50; 
Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 


Talc, 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


YARDLEY s New Bond Streee LONDON 


145 Adelaide St., W. 


NEW YORK: 15-19 Madison Sq. N. TORONTO: 
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The Blue Window 


did not exist. He need deceive himself no 


longer. Hildegarde was drifting away from 
him. His interests were not her interests. He 


was separated from her by more than the sea 
which rolled between them. 

For Hildegarde was in France! 

He had her latest letter in his pocket. He 
was on his way to the farm to read it to the old 


aunts. Two things had come to be a part of his 


shoes during hours of play? 


can be undone in a minute 
or two with this double ser- 
vice polish. 
Ugly scuffs vanish. Bright, clean 
color comes back to faded spots. 
Shoes—even the worst ones— are 
quickly transformed. 
There are fifty gwd shines in every 
fifty cent bottle. 
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weck-ends at home—supper on Saturday night 
at the farm, and a pilgrimage at sunset to the 
hill where he had sat with Hildegarde. 

Tonight, from that hilltop, looking toward 
the south. he had seen the geese—faint as 
smoke at first; and now above him, flying low 
under the clouds, their big bodies tilted against 
the streaming air-currents. 

Though the wind blew cold, spring was on 
the way. The snow was gone; below him in 
the valley a row of small peach trees flaunted 
their pink bloom, and almost under his 
hand, in a sheltered place, violets were spring- 
ing up. 

He plucked three of the violets to send to 
Hildegarde. He remembered an old song about 
“love and truth and valor.””. That was what 
tle three blue flowers would say to her . . . 


HEN suddenly he cast them aside. What 

would three v olets mean to Hildegarde, this 
new Hildegarde? What was it she had said in 
her last letter? 

“Bob buys great bunches of violets. He calls 
me ‘Violetta,’ and writes verses about me.” 

How could he compete? 

The geese had gone, and the sun had set in 
a threatening purple haze. Rain before morn- 
ing. He rose and, standing there in the dim 
light. tried to summon the gracious presence 
which had so often come to comfort him. 
But tonight it did not come. It was as if 
Hildegarde in this new mood had cast off 
the last link which bound her to her mother. 
And the shade of Elizabeth Musgrove had 
no brave words for the man who loved her 
daughter. 

When he reached the farm, a few crocuses 
shone like dim stars along the borders of the 
stone walk. The windows of the house were 
open, and as Crispin entered the kitchen, he 
was aware of the difference they made. The 
dark rooms seemed even on this gray day to 
gather to themselves something of the glamour 
of the world’s awakening. 

The two old ladies welcomed him eagerly. 
This visit from him had become the best thing 
in their week. When it happened that he could 
not come, they had a sense of frustration and 
found it hard to wait until another seven days 
had passed. 

They had a good supper ready for him and 
were concerned when they found he had no 
appetite. They felt, too, the lack of the gay 
confidence which had conquered their imagina 
tions. 

Aunt Catherine asked anxiously, “Aren’t you 
well?” 

“Oh, yes. Why?” 

“You didn’t eat your pudding.’ 

“It is delicious. But I’m not hungry.”” He 
pushed his plate away. “I have a letter from 
Hildegarde. May I read it?” 

Aunt Catherine stood up. “We might as well 
go in the other room where the chairs are 
comfortable.” 

As they went into the living-room, there was 
no light in it except the light of the moon, 
which they could see sailing high through the 
clouds. 

Aunt Olivia struck a match to light the 
lamp, and the wind through an open window 
out. “That’s a wet wind,” Aunt 
Olivia said. “There'll be rain before we know 


| it.” 


Aunt Catherine sat down in a great rocking 
chair. “Elizabeth loved the rain in the 
spring.” 

Crispin, sitting where the light shone strong 
on his face, said tensely, “I wish she were here.” 


“Elizabeth?” 

“Ves. I have a feeling that Hildegarde 
needs her.” 

“She will always need her,’ Aunt Olivia 
said, ‘‘as we do—as we always shall.” 

Crispin took Hildegarde’s letter out of his 


pocket. “I have never had such a letter from 
her,” he said. “I don’t know what to make 
of it.” 


Hildegarde began with apologies for not 
writing sooner, then went on to a description 
of the voyag*: 

“And now we have been two weeks in Paris 
I can’t talk like a guide-book, Crispin, because 
we haven't done any sight-seeing in the tourist 
sense of the word. I get glimpses of everything 
on the wing, for Bobby Gresham came over 
with us and brought his big car. We ride 
everywhere, and Bobby’s idea of a perfect day 
is to find some place to eat. Not that he cares 
so much for food, but he makes a cult of 
patronizing the unusual. He hates the ob- 
vious—and scorns the restaurants where the 
uninitiated flock. He ushers us triumphantly 
into some charmingly secluded dining-room in 
town, or we follow a winding road along the 
river until we come to some quaint and ex- 
quisite inn where we are served in a riot of 
spring bloom. It is delightful adventuring, 
and Bobby is a perfect host. 

“Now and then I say something about 
seeing the art galleries and old churches, but 
Bobby won't have it. He says such things 
are bromidic—‘lFor heaven’s sake, Hildegarde, 
leave the sight-seeing to the poor souls who 
don’t know any better.’ Then off we go to 
some jewel of a place where they make an 
omelette with an incomparable sauce, or cook 
little birds on a spit in front of a fire—and Bob 
buys great bunches of violets, and makes me 
tie my hair with a purple ribbon and not wear 
any hat, and calls me ‘Violetta’ and writes 
verses about me. 

“Does all this sound silly? Well, perhaps it 
is. But it is gorgeously gay. And goes to my 
head like wine! Daddy loves it, too. We are 
living very cheaply with a pair of old French 
aristocrats who lost their money in the war and 
lost their sons. Yet in spite of the cheapness 
we are very elegant, for the house has its lovely 
old furniture, long mirrors and little brocaded 
chairs, and gilt clocks. Aunt Anne is out a lot; 
she knows so many people. And Sally and her 
mother are shopping. So I have Daddy to my- 
self. He seems as young as I, and I adore him, 
Crispin. I like the things he likes. He says I 
am part pagan and part Puritan. That’s why 
I understand both him and mother. Mother 
didn’t understand . . . and so she was 
unhappy.” 


RISPIN stopped there. “You see? Carew’s 

got her.” 

“He talked that way once to Elizabeth,” 
Aunt Olivia said, “‘and she listened and tricd to 
learn his ways. But when he failed to keep 
faith with her, she turned back to us. Some 
day that may happen to Hildegarde.”’ 

Crispin folded the letter and went to the 
window and peered out. “It is raining hard,” 
he said. 

They waited patiently. They knew there 
was more to come. But they asked no 
questions. 

“It is hard to see ahead,” Crispin said with 
his back to the window. “Carew is taking her 
away from us—from me. He is obscuring the 
memory of her mother. He is giving her a new 
set of ideals. And the thing is hard to fight— 
when she’s so far away. But I shall keep on 
fighting.” : 

They were thrilled by his words. It was asif 
they were watching actual physical contlict— 
Louis and Crispin! Their sympathies were 
with the younger man, yet their imaginations 
followed Hildegarde, and their feminine souls 
sensed the charm of it all—violets, verses, and 
lovers along the way. They had never had 
such things. They were old and ugly and 
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LIKE the new arrival, ARCOLA is a most welcome and 
important addition, changing the house into a home, to 
benefit and gladden the entire family! In the days of creep- 
ing childhood and growing youth, there is greatest need to 
guard with reliable, protecting ARCOLA warmth, all floors, 
nooks and corners. Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water Heating will 
make the whole house a healthful playground—and a de- 
lightful relaxing place, as well, for grown-ups and the elderly. 


ARCOLA keeps the rooms at 
72°, all through—or at any other 
degree you set— regardless of weath- 
er changes. The Automatic Control- 
ler watches the fire, saving enough 
fuel in five years to repay cost of 
the ARCOLA. For the rest of your 
life you have a big interest-earning 


investment—the cleanliest, health- 
giving warmth for baby and all! 
Examine all the ARCOLA features 
at any heating and plumbing store. 
Note its handsome porcelain- 
enameled jacket. Burns ANY fuel. 
New low price due to great volume 
of sales. 


ARCOLA 


(T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Hot:Water Radiator Heat 


Gives you the comfort you 
have always wanted! Enjoy an 
ARCOLA at once, and pay in 
ten months! If you have asmall 
home, bungalow, single flat, 
store, shop, office, etc., write us, 
Dept. 1, 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, for (free) book on 
ARCOLA—full of valuable 
heating information. Make this 
fine addition to your home 
today! 
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Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 
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CA livable wallpaper 
for the living room 


OULDN'T you like to live in this home? Could a living 

room be more cheerfully livable? Do you guess how large 
a part the selection of the wallpaper has played in the charming 
effect of this interior? 

If your own living room sometimes seems bare and forlorn, 
take thought of the decoration of the walls. A better paper may 
work wonders. Different types of wallpaper suitable for living 
rooms are described and illustrated in our booklet 





«Wallpaper — Room by Room”’ 
; Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 


This practical manual was prepared by leading authorities on 161 Eighth Avenue, New Yor 
; ‘ . , , : Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents for which sen¢ 
terior decoration. scusses wallpapers, room by room, in ae ” 
interior decoration. It discusses iipapers, ) me your booklet “Wallpaper—Room by Room. 


relation to correct principles of interior decoration. It illustrates ” 
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typical interiors, showing the appropriate papers in each case. Just yee 
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fill in your name and address on the coupon and mail with 25 


cents in stamps or coin, The booklet will go to you by return raail. 
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The Blue 


romance. But they had met it in 


without ro € 
books and in their own dreams. 
But who would have thought that it would 


come to Hildegarde? They remembered her 
slim and defiant in her black. “I want to be 
gloomy,” she had said. 

And now she was no longer gloomy. And she 
was not wearing black. She adored her father. 
Liked the life she led with him. Wanted no 
other. 

And against that Crispin could set only the 
strength of his love and the memory of the 
years they had spent together. Was it enough? 
Out of her thoughts Aunt Catherine demanded, 

“What are you going to do when you leave 
college?” 

“I shall go to Washington. In Rutledge’s 
office. I have talked with father, and he has 
given me five thousand dollars. And that’s 
enough to marry on.” 

Five thousand dollars against young Gres- 
ham's millions! Crispin’s words were cock- 
sure, but they were aware again of his lessened 
radi nee. 

“She’s so far away,” he said uncertainly, and 
sat down. 

There were things in Hildegarde’s letter 
which he hadn’t read to the old aunts. Things 
so unlike her that he had hated to have them 
known. The part about love-making, for 
example. 

“T have met some charming Frenchmen. I 
am not quite so sure, perhaps, of their sin- 
cerity as of their artistry. But it is very 
interesting.” 

That wasn’t the real Hildegarde speaking. 
That was why he hated it. He wanted her to 
be herself. To write to him as she really felt, 
not as an echo of the sophistication with which 
she was surrounded? She was putting up 
barriers of artificiality and affectation. It 
wasn’t like her. 

The-old women saw that he was troubled. 
They tried to comfort him. “Louis Carew is 
not the kind to last long with anybody. - He 
likes new toys.” 

Crispin leaned a little forward. “I have a 
feeling that Hildegarde’s mother is with me in 
this battle. There are times when she seems 
very close.” 

“Elizabeth often said that love never dies,” 
Aunt Catherine told him. “Perhaps it doesn’t. 
Perhaps it lives and speaks . . .”’ 

Their voices were low in the quiet room. 
Only the rain was noisy against the panes. 
They talked for a long time of Hildegarde and 
her little-girl days. They rehearsed Elizabeth’s 
love story and its unhappy ending. ‘She 
always said she had been too impetuous. She 
begged Hildegarde to know the man she 
married.” 

“She knows me better than any one else,” 
Crispin said. He rose. “I’ve got to be going. 
It always helps me to come. You're such a 
part of the old life. And you love her.” 

_ They loved her and missed her. They said 
it with tears in their old eyes. 

And when Crispin was gone, they said to 
each other that they would miss him, too. 

They would lose him, when he went to 
Washington, as they had lost the others— 
— and Hildegarde, everybody they had 
oved. 


XXI 


THE bronze turtle had much company dur- 

ing the summer days. There were the bees 
and the birds and the butterflies, the lilies on 
the pond, the roses in the garden. The air was 
fragrant as it had been a thousand years ago 
in Japan. Perhaps the bronze turtle remem- 
ber.d. But of human companionship there was 
none. The house on the hill was closed. Now 
and then Delia opened it and dusted and aired. 
But she and Sampson kept otherwise to their 
own quarters. And the crystal cat slept alone 
inthe dark on the lacquered cabinet. 

Then one heavenly day in July, when the 
breeze blew cool from the bay, a man stood by 





‘Window 


the pool and plucked a rose from a bush at its 

edge. It was a tiny rose, just big enough to go 

in a letter, and the letter was to go to Paris. 
Crispin had not had many letters from 


Hildegarde. But he had doggedly kept on 
writing. He steadily refused to believe she was 


fickle or shallow. If she did not love him, there 
were at least all the years of friendship for her- 
self and for her mother. Some day she would 
remember. 

On that faith he lived. He was working now 
in the Washington office and had a small car of 
his own. He had motored over to Round Hill 
and would return by moonlight. 

As yet he had not visited the house. It was 
late, and he wanted his dinner. He decided to 
come back later. When the dark had fallen, he 
would hold a tryst with memory. If Sampson 
was about, or Delia, they would let him in, and 
he would sit by the blue window and look off 
over the bay. 


FE RODE on, therefore, to Christopher’s. 

The big man welcomed him heartily and set 
a table out of doors for him. The bay had ruffles 
of silver across its blue, and the gulls were silver. 
Christopher’s garden was full of old-fashioned 
flowers—larkspur, bleeding hearts, lady-slip- 
per. Columbus, stretched flat on a green 
bench, chattered his teeth at a humming-bird 
poised above the porch-boxes of petunias. 

There were crabs for dinner, deviled in their 
red shells. ‘‘We are catching such big ones,” 
Christopher said, ‘rusty ones and sweet as a 
nut.” 

Crispin ate with an appetite. ‘Not so many 
people around,” he said. 

“No. The fall is my great season, when the 
hunting begins. Winslow was out here the 
other day to talk about it. Wants to get his 
sinkbox license before he goes over to join the 
Round Hill party in Paris. There won't be a 
day after he comes back that he and Carew 
won't be out with their guns. Some men are 
natural-born hunters. Winslow’s one. He'll 
follow anything until he gets it, whether it’s a 
bird, or a business deal, or a woman. He 
wanted Sally Hulburt, and he got her, more’s 
the pity.” 

Crispin nodded. ‘She’s too good for him.” 

“Any girl is. He’s as hard as nails. He told 
me Miss Sally is to be married at Round Hill. 
The Hulburts have rented their own house, and 
Sally doesn’t want a town wedding.” He 
brushed an imaginary crumb off of the table. 
“T guess her mother put her up to being mar- 
ried at Carew’s.” 

Crispin, not much interested, repeated idly. 
“Her mother?” 

“Ethel Hulburt. 
marrying Carew.” 

Crispin, electrified into attention, turned in 
his chair, “Carew?” 

“Yes. The two of them lunched here a lot 
before they left for Paris. Any one with half 
and eye could see how things were going—” 

In a flash there came to Crispin a line in 
Hildegarde’s last letter. “I am not seeing 
quite so much of Daddy. Sally has finished 
her shopping and plays around with me. And 
her mother doesn’t care for the things we do. 
So Aunt Anne goes with us. And that leaves 
Ethel for Daddy to take care of. He has to be 
polite—but I sometimes wish he wouldn't.” 


The next thing she'll be 


Did Hildegarde suspect? And was she 
afraid? Or did her words mean nothing? 


When he left the inn later, the moon was 
hanging low above the waters. He drove up 
the hill and got out of his car. The house lay 
wrapped in stillness. Then from the kennels 
he heard the yelping of the dogs. And above 
him, on the porch, a voice, 

“Is that you, Harlowe?” 

It was Meriweather. “I thought nobody 
else could look quite like such a sylvan god 
under the moon.” He descended a few steps 
and shook hands with Crispin. “I am staying 
down here for a few days getting some data for 
Carew.” 
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| changed the subject. 


The Blue Window 


Crispin was frank. “I came” he said, “to 
keep a tryst with Hildegarde—” 

Merry stood very still. “Memories?” 

"——. 

“T have a few, myself.” He stopped and 
“Look here, why can’t 
you stay all night? I’m dead lonesome, and 
there are beds for an army.” 

“There’s nothing I'd like better.” 

The front door was wide open. The moon 
light pouring down through the blue window 
illumined the steps and lower hall. 

“Shall we sit on the landing?” Merry said. 
“Tt’s a wonderful night.” 

Crispin wished he were alone. He didn’t 
want to talk to any one. He wanted to look 
out quictly on infinite space and think of 
Hildegarde. 

As if the other understood his mood, he 
talked little. There were long stretches of 
silence. At last Merry said, 

“This place speaks of her, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Hildegarde? Yes.” 

“You know, of course, that I love her, 
Harlowe? I might as well tell you. I’ve been 
looking upon you as my rival in the field. But 
one can’t have a rival when one has given up— 


| the fight.” 


He rose and stood looking out of the window. 


|“I’d have fought through to the end if there 


| went to Paris, I told her 


had been a ghost of a chance. But before she 
how I felt. And, 





well . . . I’m out of it—” 

“T shall never be out of it,” Crispin said, 
“till some other fellow wins.” 

“I know when I’m beaten. You don’t. 
Perhaps that’s why you'll fight through. 
And—and if I can’t have her, Harlowe—I want 


you to get her. Not Gresham. I know him 
and he’d kill her—dreams.”’ 

He drew a deep breath. “I want Hildegarde 
to be happy. I’m not sure that I am anything 
but a dawadler and a drone, but I have at least 
this virtue that I can see all that she is. And 
Bobby can’t . . .” 

Crispin said huskily, “‘You’re a good sport, 
Merry—” 

“Not very. But I think I play fair 
And she told me once that when she thought 
of her future—you were in it, Harlowe * 

Crispin found the other’s hand and grasped 
it. “I wouldn't tell you, perhaps,” Merry said, 
“if it wasn’t for Bobby. He mustn’t have her 

he must not.” 

It was late when the two men went to bed, 
They had talked long and intimately, had 
learned much of each other, and that knowl- 
edge had brought them close together. They 
found under the blue window the beginning of a 
friendship which was to last throughout their 
days. 

It was just as they parted before Crispin’s 
door that Merry remarked: ‘Louis’ letter 
this morning worried me. If he marries 
Ethel—” He caught himself up. 

“You, too?” Crispin said. ‘“‘Is it as certainas 
that?” 

“As what?” 

“Other people are talking about it.” 

“What other people?” 

“Christopher spoke of it—and in Hilde- 
garde’s last letter there was a sentence which 
made me wonder.” 

“You think, then, that she—knows?” 

“T’m not sure.” 

“Well, if she does—God help her.” 


(To be continued) 


Good Housekeeping’s Studio and Institute 


(Continued from page 38) 


kitchen; gray and pink for one bedroom; 
yellow and blue for the other. 

By a little figuring we found that the kitchen 
would cost $87.20, or $12.20 over its allotment 
The bedroom for a husband and wife, $60; the 


| child’s room, $41; both under the allotment, 


leaving $115 for the living-room. We put at- 
tractive tables in both the kitchen and living- 


| room so either room could be used for meals. 


|We recommend the living-dining room ar- 
rangement, and the gate-leg table was chosen 


| as it could seat four easily, or six if necessary. 


The chairs in the kitchen could be brought in, 
should there be company. At other times the 
rush-seat side chairs in the living-room, stained 
walnut to match the table, would be used. 

In this little house the walls were painted a 
| light buff, a most satisfactory color, as it brings 
into the room the appearance of more sunlight 
and harmonizes well with many other tones to 
create interesting color schemes. For over- 
curtains we used unbleached muslin, at 7 cents 


}a yard, dyed a dull grayish blue by the Insti 


tute. This in itself might have been too dull, 
but the edges were bound with orange tape, 
which brought in a gayer note and brightened 
the whole effect. . For glass curtains all over the 
house we used scrim at seven cents per yard, 
trimmed with narrow ruffles. As it was double 
width and the windows neither high nor wide, 
they were surprisingly cheap. On the floor, 
which was finished and waxed a nice brown, 
we used braided rugs with black, blue, and 
yellow predominant. With this foundation in 
the living-room, the next important step was 
the selection and arrangement of the furniture. 

The first essential was the gate-leg table— 
| with its double use of a dining table when neces- 
sary, but which served as well for the many 
|needs of a living-room. Books, the all-im- 
portant start for any home, were placed there 
| with book-ends to hold them in place. That 
left plenty of space for the magazines and ash 
tray, or other incidentals that find their way 
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to the nearest table. For comfort the up- 
holstered chair, placed by the window and with 
a table at hand, suggested rest and reading 
The wrought-iron bridge lamp with painted 
paper shade provided the necessary reading 
light as well as being a satisfactory part of the 
general illumination for the room. The reed 
chair on the other side of the table was a com- 
fortable spot for either husband or wife, even 
to the extra cushion to tuck in at your back. 

The couch had many uses. It was a place to 
rest while dinner was cooking, a place for the 
man of the house; and it could be used asa 
bed for the occasional guest. A _ delightful 
Wallace Nutting print simply framed, a mirror, 
some flowering bulbs in a yellow bow! on the 
window sill completed an attractive and 
livable room. 

Color made the bedrooms attractive. In one 
room were the gray enameled bed and chair, 
gray birch bureau, scrim curtains with ruffles 
bound to match the pink tie-backs, and rose 
and yellow rag rug. A candlewick bedspread 
embroidered in pink, gray wooden candlesticks 
and pink paper shades made a_ surprisingly 
good effect. 

The other room was treated in much the 
same way, except that bed and chair wer 
painted blue with a line of yellow. The scrim 
curtains, bureau scarf, and candlewick spread 
were trimmed with yellow instead of pink, and 
the rag rug was yellow. Wooden candlesticks 
painted yellow made a nice contrast with the 
blue bureau and shades of cream paper had 
a gay bouquet of painted flowers on one side. 

The kitchen had china blue and white printed 
oilcloth on the floor, white curtains with blue 
edges, white and blue painted furniture, white 
china with blue rings ; 

In this house, every purchase was made with 
the idea that, as the family fortune improved, 
each article would still have a place, and noth- 
ing need be discarded. It was the beginning of 
a home, and everything was good of its kind. 

























The Transit of Venus 
(Continued from page 8o) 


which the little professor sat lost in bliss- 
enraptured at the thought that Miss Taylor 
and he were drifting together through stellar 
space, while he guarded her against an astro- 
nomical disaster. 

“Who is your letter from?” asked his sister. 

“\ note from Miss Taylor,” he said, “in 
regard to the motion of the sun.” 

On which his sister looked at him through 
her spectacles with a fixed look in which 
wonder gradually faded into certainty. 

The second letter, which arose in a similar 
way, dealt with the retrograde movement of 
the satcllites of Jupiter. The third was con- 
cerned with the precession of the equinoxes. 
To the second Miss Taylor answered, “I was 
so glad to know about the satellites of Jupiter,” 
and to the third she answered, ‘‘I was so glad to 
know about the precession of the equinoxes.”’ 

Teaching so small a group, it was but natu- 
ral that a professor should find himself from 
time to time walking down the avenue after the 
class with one or more of his students. At 
times Professor Kidder walked down with the 
student with the head like a bulb, and with 
him he talked of astronomy; in fact. he simply 
went on with the lecture, the only form of con 
versation possible between a professor and a 
student. But sometimes he walked with Miss 
Marty and Miss Taylor, and once or twice by 
good fortune he walked with Miss Taylor 
alone. 

Now, by this time he was well aware that 
there were other things than astronomy that 
he wanted to say to her ever so much. He 
wanted to tell her how pretty her cheeks 
looked in the bright, frosty weather, and how 
the sun seemed to glint from the snowflakes 
into her blue eyes, and how cosily the fur that 
she wore seemed to cling about her neck. This 
is what he wanted to say. But what he did say 
was to tell her that the revolution of the earth 


is not circular, but around one of the foci of an | 


ellipse. 

To which she said, “Oh, is it really!” 

Once, as they happened to walk together 
thus, he had a real chance. “Isn't it just 
lovely,” Miss Taylor said, ‘to feel the spring 
coming?” 

Here surely he might have said something 
real. For instance, he could have told her that 
to him she was the spring and the sunshine and 
the flowers all in one, some simple remark of 
that sort. A first-year student would have said 
it so easily. Just for a minute he turned and 
looked at her, and it seemed to Miss Taylor as 
if he were really about to say something. 
Perhaps he was. But when he found words 
what he said was: 

“The inclination of the earth upon its axis.” 

And he knew that he had failed again. 


NOw, while the college session ran from 
autumn into winter, and from winter on- 
ward toward spring, various other things were 
happening in and around Concordia College 
which escaped the notice of Mr. Kidder. One 
was that Mr. Johnson rang the bell of the 
women’s dormitory—where Miss Marty and 
Miss Taylor lived—so often that even the hall 
porter who answered the bell was in no doubt 
as to why he came. Male students at Con- 
cordia were not allowed inside the women’s 
dormitory—except on set occasions as, for 
example, to listen to a lecture on Paleontology, 
which their presence could not contaminate. 
But nothing prevented them from calling to 
leave notes or flowers or messages of invita- 
tion. In this college session Mr. Buck Johnson 
was incurring at a local florist’s a deferred debt 
on chrysanthemums that began to look like a 
German reparation account. Professor Kidder 
never dreamed of flowers. He would as soon 
have thought of sending fresh asparagus. 
Moreover Mr. Johnson appeared with un- 
failing regularity in company with Miss Marty 
and Miss Taylor at all college functions, at the 
Greek Letter dances, and at the lectures on 
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REAL breakfast for a real boy! 
Topped with melting butter, 
bathed in golden syrup, Pillsbury’s 
pancakes make an ideal breakfast — 
flavory, tender, nutritious. 


Youngsters and grown-ups alike 
find Pillsbury’s pancakes singularly 
delicious and digestible. They do 
not know the secret of Pillsbury’s 
famous formula. They do not scru- 
tinize, as we do, the quality of each 
ingredient. But their taste tells them 
that each bite is a delight . . . with 
a tempting fragrance and rare flavor 
all its own! 


In five years Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour has won millions of users. It 
has swept the country with its popu- 
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made from Pillsbury’s superfine 
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hot griddle. Six minutes from pack- 
age to table—and you are ready to 
serve this better breakfast. 
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The Transit of Venus 


Relativity and the Y. M. C. A. receptions and 
the other dissipations of college life. 

“The triangle!” some gifted wit called them 
one evening. 

“Not much triangle about that, 
wiser one. 

In the Christmas vacation Mr. Johnson and 
Maggie Marty went off on a train together to 
their home town, and for ten days Miss Taylor 
walked alone in the snow. Professor Kidder 
accidentally joined her as she walked thus, and 
had the pleasure of explaining to her the nature 
of the crystallization of the snow flake, which 
is, of course, nothing more than a simple il- 
lustration of the prismatic separation of light, 
In fact, there is nothing to it. 

“The snowflake, Miss Taylor,” he said, “is 
nothing more than a polyhedronal piece of 
transparent material.” 

“Oh, is it, indeed!” said Miss Taylor. 

As she said it the falling snowflakes were 
glistening in her yellow hair, and the professor 
realized again what a wonderful mind the girl 
had, and how rapidly she grasped scientific 
phenomena. 


said another 


I ONG before, at least two months before the 

* session ended, Professor Kidder knew that 
he fully intended to ask Miss Taylor to marry 
him. but he found it impossible to make a be- 
ginning. The astronomy had sunk in too deep. 
Once, when he took her home to the dormitory 
just at sundown, after hearing an extension 
lecture on the service of Babylon to the modern 
world, she stood a moment on the stone steps, 
her hand in his, to say good-night. And the 
professor said, 

“There’s something I’ve been wanting to 
say, Miss Taylor—” He paused— 

She looked into his face, her own illuminated 
beneath an arc lamp, and said 

“Yes?” 

He paused again, struggled, and finally ad- 
ded, ‘““—About the orbit of Halley’s comet.” 

On another occasion he actually began, 
“There are men, Miss Taylor, who—,” and 
again she said “Yes?” but he only repeated 
“Who, who—” and trailed off into nothingness 

Thus the college year threatened to end 
with Professor Kidder’s love unspoken. But 
as the day of graduation—the end of all things 

drew near, its very nearness gave him reso- 
lution. There appeared in prospect a particu- 
lar occasion when he knew that at least he 
would have his opportunity, and he meant, at 
every cost, to use it. 

Now, the occasion in prospect was this. It 
had long been the custom of Professor Kidder 
to invite his class, hitherto consisting of men 
to visit once a year at evening the observatory) 
of Concordia College. 

Everybody who knows anything about a 
college is aware that a class in Astronomy never 
needs to go out and look at the sky. They can 
if they want to. The sky is useful in modern 
astronomy, but it’s not necessary. Similarly 
a class in Dynamics does not need to go and 
look at machinery, and a class in Money never 
seesacent. But it had been for many years the 
custom of Professor Kidder to invite his class 
once a-year to \V isit at night the college )bser- 
vatory, of which he was ex officio the superin- 
tendent. 

The observatory was a little, round building 
like a railway water tank and stood besive th 
\r ts Building of Concordia ( ‘olle re In the 
top room of it there was, among other things. 


a big, revolving telescope that looked out 
h a hole in the roof at the sky. Ilere a 
cht sit in a moving chair, circling slowly 


against the rotation of the earth, his 
‘ ploring into the depths of space, his mind 
lost in the infinite. Hence he might sce the 
silver desolation of the moon, and the satellites 
of Jupiter, and Halley’s comet once in every 
seventy-six years, and the transit of \enus 
once or twice a century. In such surroundings 
he might attune his mind to the real values ol 
life and to the great things and the little and 
to what matters and to what does not. 
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Hitherto once. a year came +the class in 
Mathematical Astronomy, clumping up_ the 
wooden stairs, not knowing whether to talk in 
a hush or to laugh out loud. And it was the 
professor's custom to show the astronomical 
instruments, to let each student look at the 
sky, and to repeat each year his regret that the 
next transit of Venus was not until the year 
2004, but he could promise them a total lunar 
eclipse within sixteen years. Afterward, as a 
surprise, he produced a tray, duly set and 
covered by a janitor, on which were sand- 
wiches and ginger-ale and ice-cream—the sur- 
prise being no greater than such college ‘‘sur- 
prises” are when repeated year by year for a 
generation. On the morning after such oc- 
casions the Daily Concordian always announced 
that Professor Kidder had entertained the 
fourth year class in Astronomy in the tower of 
the observatory, and that a pleasant time had 
been had by all. 

But this year, as the occasion approached, 
the professor realized that his fate was to be 
settled there and then. He would see to it 
that as they went down from the little tower 
building he would ask Miss Taylor to be his 
wife. Somehow the whole thing seemed clear 
to him beforehand. As if by some psychic 
process he could see himself in the half-lit 
curve of the clumsy, circular staircase, with 
Miss Taylor above, bending down, and he 
could hear as if by a sort of prescience the very 
words that he would be saying as he held her 
hand after she had said “yes” to him. 

“T can’t tell you what this means to me, 





Irene. Up till now I have never thought of | 
marriage, but now my whole life seems | 


changed.” 

The little speech went round and round in | 
his mind as if he were rehearsing it, or as if, | 
strangely enough, he had heard some one else 
saying it—long ago and somewhere else—in a 
past existence perhaps. In the department of 
Psychology they talked about such things, 
and at least two of the professors said that this 
was possible. 


ND then, all in no time the weeks and the 

days went by, and the evening was there, 
and Professor Kidder found himself leading 
his class up the stairway in the fading twilight 
of a spring evening and warning Miss Taylor— 
and even Miss Marty—against the dusk, and 
apologizing for the stairs, and apologizing for 
the half mist that might perhaps obscure some 
of the stars, and apologizing for the transit of 
Venus being still delayed by nearly a century 
apologizing for so many things at once that it 
seemed odd even to the students. 

In the big top room, shaped in a circle, 
Professor Kidder turned on the light and then 
showed the students the instruments and ex- 
plained the rotation of the great telescope that 
stood in the center of the floor pointed ata hole 
in the roof beyond which was the gathering 
darkness of the evening sky. And one by one 
the students of the class, according to annual 
custom, sat in the reclining chair and looked 
upward through the great glass in the depths of 
the sky and saw a star such as they had never 
seen before—a star with a face and a disc to it— 
as silver as a little moon. This, Professor 
Kidder explained, was Venus, now beautifully 
clear in the earlier part of the night being 
in “partial opposition” and distant only a 
mere 60,000,000 miles. He explained further, 








dropping in spite of himself into lecture style, 
that had it been daylight, and had it been | 
about a hundred years later, and had the 
telescope been in Madagascar or in the Fiji 
Islands instead of at Concordia College, and | 
had the atmosphere been suitable, they would | 
have been witnessing a transit of Venus. the | 
most interesting of all astronomical phenomena, | 
in which the planet moves across the face of | 
the sun. | 

After which Professor Kidder, with such | 
ease of manner as he could assume, discovered | 
his tray of sandwiches and his ginger-ale, and 
with a good deal of nervousness invited the 
Students to partake of them. So they sat 
around among the astronomical equipment or 
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Pooley Radio Cabinet 
Model 160C-R-2 
(Shown open above) 
Italian Style. Walnut or 
mahogany. rice com- 
plete, less tubes and bat- 
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“Isn’t it Lovely?” 


HAT wonder they exclaim. Pooley Radio 

Cabinets please both eye and ear, for Pooley 
adds to radio’s entertainment the charm of fine 
period furniture. Owners of Pooley Cabinets are 
always proud of their possession. 


What’s in a Pooley Cabinet? All this—a built-in 
Pooley floating horn of luscious tone behind a 
handsome grille; a 5 tube Atwater Kent receiver 
of vast resources; space for batteries and charger, 
ample, accessible, concealed. Everything complete, 
yet everything out of sight. And the top of the 
Could you ask for more? 


POOLEY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Seven beautiful Pooley Radio and 
Radio-Phonograph Cabinets, priced 
from $75 to $205, are shown and 


described i 1a booklet that is waiting 


for you. Send for it. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 
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Pooley Radio Cabinet 
Model 1520-R-2-D 
Stuart Style. Walnut or 
mahogany, handsomely 
inlaid. Price complete, 
less tubes and batteries 
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Quick.crispy.new! 


These dainty little cakes with the 
toothsome taste of old-time molasses 


OW light and crispy they are, 
these delectable atoms af 
scrunchy sweetness, when Brer Rab- 
bit Molasses goes into the cake mix- 
ture. There's a fineness of texture, a 
smooth evenness of flavor in them, 
that gives you a delicious surprise. 


And such a fragrant tantalizing 
flavor too. The real old-time molasses 
taste, that seemed to have vanished 
with the days of “open-kettle™ boiling. 
Penick & Ford re-captured it with the 
best of modern methods. Every bit of 
that hunger-working aroma, the pure 
sweet succulence of the sugar cane it- 





































SCOTCH FINGERS 


2 cups rolled oats; 3 teaspoons baking powder; 
¥% teaspoon salt; 114 tbsps. melted shortening; 
% cup sugar; 4 cup Brer Rabbit; 4% cup milk. 
Grind rolled oats inthe food chopper, mix with 
salt, baking powder and sugar. Stir in milk, 
molasses and shortening. Mix well. Flour board 
with ground rolled oats. Roll out in a very thin 
sheet and cut into narrow oblongs. Bake 20 
minutes in moderate oven (375° F.). 


self, is imprisoned again in Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. 

Let the children eat all they want. 
Pure and fragrant Brer Rabbit is rich 
in the mineral salts that doctors say 
we need. The dainties you make with 
it are not only delicious — they're 
good for you too! 

y ’ : 
You’ love the reliability of Brer Rabbit for 
your baking, because it is always specially 
tested to make sure of its uniform goodness. 
Whether you use the light, delicate Gold 
Label, so perfect for the table and fancy cook- 
ing; or the darker, full-flavored Green Label, you 
can always trust Brer Rabbit's baking quality. 

All the old delicious ways of using molasses, 
and new ones too, in the free recipe book— 
Send for your copy today. 


BRANDY SNAPS 


% cup Brer Rabbit; % cup butter; 1 teaspoon 
ginger; 4% teaspoon salt; 1 cup flour; 2/3 cup 
sugar. Heat molasses to boiling point, add 
butter, then slowly (stirring constantly) add 
other ingredients which have been sifted to- 
gether. Invert a dripping pan, oil it and on it 
drop teaspoon batter at intervals of 2/3 
inches apart. Bake in a slow oven, allowing 
them to turn a medium brown. Cool slightly 
and roll over the handle of a wooden spoon. 


“Brer Rabbit Molasses 


Two Grades— Gold Label, highest quality light molasses for eating 
and fancy cooking. Green Label, darker, with a stronger flavor. 


Free . . New Recipe Book 





: new recipes. 
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: Penicx & Forp, Dept.'14 
: New Orleans, La. 
Please send me the new Brer Rabbit Recipe Booklet with 50 
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The Transit of Venus 


improvised seats, the little professor being 
greatly helped in his efforts by Miss Marty. 
who had that ease of manner in passing round 
and accepting sandwiches and drinks which 
belongs to those who come from a home town 
and know nothing of the higher sophistication 
of city hospitality. Meantime the men sty 
dents exchanged such learned remarks as. 
‘That is certainly some telescope,” and “Venus 
is certainly some star,”’ and ate steadily and 
unceasingly, without haste but with no sign of 
ending. 

Then came the end. The girls rose and 
moved toward the door, but the men of the 
class, or most of them, went down the dark 
stairs first to show the way and turn on th 
lights below. And Miss Taylor, just as Pro 
fessor Kidder knew she would, went last of 
all. The professor lingered behind a moment 
to see that all was right in the observatory 
there was still an instrument or two to r adjust 
and there were some readings to make—but 
these he could postpone till later. When he 
turned off the light and followed Miss Taylor 
down the stair, a minute or perhaps two had 
passed, and in two minutes ever so many things 
may happen. Certain it is that when Professor 
Kidder had groped his way down to the first 
circular landing, there stood on it Mr. Johnson 
and Miss Irene Taylor. And Mr. Johnson was 
holding the girl’s hand and was saying to her 

“T can’t tell you what it means to me, 
Irene. Till now I never thought of marriage—” 

But beyond that the little professor heard 
no more. He made his way upward again to 
the tower room and waited for a few moments 
there in the dark, and when he came down 
again, the students were all down below on the 
grass outside the building, waiting for the pro- 
fessor to join them. 

“T think, if you will permit me, I will say 
good-night here,”’ said the little professor. “I 
find I have still some readings of the instru- 
ments to make, and I shall go back for a little 
while to the observatory.” 

So they shook hands and thanked him, each 
in the same words, like a formula, “I certainly 
enjoyed it very much,”—and if there was a 
certain dreariness in the little professor’s voice 
as he said good-night, only one of the class was 
aware of it. 

On which Professor Kidder went back to the 
tower, and he looked far and deep into the 
night sky where the things are that never alter 
and in contemplation of which certain eternal 
precepts of duty and obligation may be learned 
He made his readings of his instruments, and 
he marked down on a chart his meteorological 
records of temperature and humidity and pres- 
sure. And as he did so, his dreams of the past 
winter seemed to thread out into thin mist, and 
he wondered that he had not sooner seen him- 
self as he was, and felt that for him at least the 
transit of Venus had come and gone. 


Al WHICH point this story, if it were not 

a true one, might have ended. But in 
reality it didn’t. Professor Kidder went about 
his tasks of the closing session without hys- 
teria and without complaint. There was for 
him nothing to say and no one to say it to. 
But there was still, at least, his work, and even 
if a man is close on forty, and small of size, and 
no fit companion for the life and gaiety of 
youth, there are still equations to be worked 
out left over from the last lunar eclipse, and by 
these navigation may be aided and human 
progress set a little further on. Professor 
Kidder knew nothing of such things as the 
“theory of duty” and such ideas of the “sub- 
ordination of self as a factor in social survi- 
val.” These things were taught in another de- 
partment and were optional even to students. 
But the professor worked at his lunar equa- 
tions and went about his work, quiet and un- 
noticed. 

Only once his mind was brought to a sudden 
and painful attention. It was on a certain day 
in graduation week, when the examinations 
were over and nothing was left but to wait for 
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Commencement Day, while meantime each 
day was filled with student celebrations 
valedictory meetings of classes, the presenta 
tion of an old English play out on the grass by 
the youngest of the graduates in English, 
afternoon receptions on the lawn of the presi 
dent's house, and dinners, so-called, where vast 
quantities of celery and ice-cream were con 
sumed. It was in this week that the little pro- 
fessor, entering the committee room of the fac 
ulty, heard the head of his faculty, Dean 
Elderberry Foible, venting his opinions with his 
usual emphasis. And he was talking of stu 
dent marriages such as happened now and then 
immediately after graduation. 

“Absolutely preposterous!”’ said the Dean. 
“Ridiculous. Ought not to be allowed. Mere 
children’’—all students seemed children to 
Dean loible—“getting married before they 
know the first thing of life. There should be 
something to forbid it in the curriculum, or it 
ought to need at least the consent of a vote of 
the faculty. And a young fellow like Johnson,”’ 
—the Dean went on—‘‘why, he’s only twenty 
three! Just because his great uncle or some 
body has left him a little money and he is abl 
to get married—pooh! preposterous!” 


Or THAT speec h Professor Kidder heard no 

more. He gathered up his letters and left. 
Nor did he hear any more of the subject matter 
of which the Dean spoke till the very after 
noon of graduation day. But on that day he 
was walking up the avenue among the elms, 
and as he walked he encountered, fully and 
fairly and unavoidably, Miss Irene Taylor. 
Even a professor’s eye could see that she was 
dressed for an occasion. 

He would have raised his hat and passed, 
but she stopped him. It was plain that she 
meant to stop him. 

“Why, Professor Kidder!” she exclaimed. 
“Aren't you coming to the wedding?” 

The professor stammered something. ‘Did 
you mean to say that you didn’t know?” Miss 
Taylor went on. 

The professor muttered something to the 
effect that he had heard something. 

“Oh, I thought everybody knew. Why, 
Maggie Marty and Mr. Johnson are to be 
married at three o’clock, and you know it’s 
just lovely! He’s come into quite a lot of money 
from some forgotten uncle or somebody, and 
they're going to go to Paris and both study 
over there—I forget what it is they are going 
to study, but they say that there are ever so 
many courses you can study now in Paris. 
Why, didn’t you know? He asked her on the 
way over to the observatory that night, and he 
told me all about it going down the stairs as 
we went out. Oh, you really must come down 
to the church anyway, even if you don’t go to 
the house. Maggie said they wrote and asked 
you. Do come!” 

And with that she put her hand on the little 
professor’s arm and turned him in her direc- 
tion. 

What Professor Kidder said as they went 
down the avenue is not a matter of record. It 
may have concerned the altitude of the sun 
which seemed all of a sudden to have leaped to 
a surprising height and brilliance, or it may 
not. But at least it was effective, and when, 
after the wedding and the ceremony that went 
with it, the two walked away together under 
the elm trees, it was understood that Miss 
Taylor, after an interval shorter than any- 
thing ever heard of before in astronomy, was 
to become the professor's wife. And it tran- 
spired further that she had kept all her notes in 
his class from the very start, and that she had 
copied a whole equation off the board because 
he wrote it, and that his letter about the proper 
motion of the sun had seemed to her the sweet- 
est letter she had ever dreamed of. 

All of which things rapidly become common- 
place. Especially as Miss Taylor is now Mrs. 
Arthur Lancelot Kidder, and attends college 
teas, and reads little papers on Chinese Philos- 
ophy at the Concordia Sigma Phi Society— 
and, in fact, acts and behaves and seems much 
as any other professor’s wife. 
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Walls insulated with Compressed Corkboard 
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their youth. 
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“Leonard Polar King.” 
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| Child of the Wild 


(Continued from page 72) 


to sneak one of the salmon that the bear knocks 
out. I used to doit, and I stillcan. I lived by 
it once. You can’t imagine how thrilling it is!” 

“If you want salmon, why don’t you drive 
the bears away and catch them?” 

“We'd never be able to catch ‘em in that 
big pool. Besides, we must give ’em a sporting 
chance. Let’s see—the wind’s exactly right 
Now June, I’m going to demonstrate a fact 
not generally known about Kadiak bears— 
that they are among the easiest animals to 
stalk in the whole world. They don’t see well 
except at very close range, and they hear only 
indifferently. But oh, how they can smell! 
Keep the ice-cream and cake till I get back.” 

But June did not seem to enter into the 
spirit of the thing. She did not appreciate his 
joke about dessert, and indeed, looked rather 
drawn and intense. “Oh, you’re not going to 
stalk those brutes without a gun.” 

He laughed happily. “Just watch me!” 
Then, sensing her real anxiety: ‘“‘June, I know 
just what I’m doing. Those bears out there 
wouldn’t make an unprovoked attack under 
any conditions. They’re safe as so many 
kittens.” 

“You have to take the revolver anyway.” 

‘That pop-gun? It’s useless, and besides, 
the only danger is that she’ll run away before 
I get there.” 

“Oh, come back! Don’t be foolish.” 

He flashed her a smile and hurried on. She 
saw him walk within two hundred yards, paus- 
ing only when one of the cubs looked in his 
direction. A curve around a small knoll took 
him another hundred and fifty yards. Her eye 
could not follow him farther. He went down 
in the grass and positively disappeared. 

Now she was visited with an extraordinary 
impulse. No thinking was behind it; it seemed 
an outside force controlling her muscles. With 
no great care whether or not she frightened 
Sam’s game, she began to stalk, too. She knew 
but one desire, one which had its roots deep 
in her heart. She wanted to be with her com- 
panion in such adventure as might come to 
pass 

Simply enough she crossed the distance to 
the little knoll. Encircling it cautiously, she 
came out within fifty vards of the bears. It 
was a compliment to her skill that up to this 
point Sam had not seen her. Where his quick 
eyes failed, the beasts could not hope to see 

In the meantime he had approached twenty 
yards nearer. He moved slowly toward the 
animals, occasionally freezing and once lying 
still for a full minute while all three bears 
cocked their ears at him. This critical time 
was merely thrilling excitement for him, but for 
June it was cruel suspense that she would not 
soon forget. At last they went back to their 
fishing, so he pushed on. 

He was now within sixty feet. Would he let 
them walk on him? And now the old she-bear 
knocked her first salmon out upon the bank. 





Hi CUBS rushed for it, but except for the 

single, thunderclap blow which had thrown 
out the fish, their mother did not move. June 
did not move, either. Sam was still advancing, 
almost under their feet, and she felt as though 
all power ol motion had been frozen out of her 
forever. Great fear was smiting her now. If 
Sam had known how bitter this fear was, h« 
would have given 4 the sport and returned to 
comfort her. But he thought she was back at 
the cave He knew only the wild excitement 
of the stalk, recalled in full from the distant 
days of his childhood 

She was afraid to call him back—lest the 
sound startle the bears—-and afraid to let him 
goon. One thing, however, she might do. She 
took her revolver in her hand. Small comfort 
though it was, it was all she had 

Now the she-bear knocked out two more fish 
in rapid succession, one of which lay unnoticed 
in a patch of high grass. It was easy to reach 

only fifteen feet farther on through cover 


dense enough to hide Sam’s body. The mother 
was still fishing: each of the two cubs had a 
salmon to keep it busy. The thing was as good 
as done. 

He crept slowly forward, moving only when 
the bears were headed in the opposite direction 
At last he reached his hand toward the prize 

Then the accident happened. There entered 
the unforeseen. 

A third bear, likewise a cub, sprang up in 
the thick grass just beyond his hand. It had 
been lying asleep, and Sam simply had been 
dosed with his own medicine. He had worked 
on the principle that a motionless figure is 
virtually invisible against a protective back- 
ground, and the same principle had _ been 
worked on him. Thus he had not seen the cub, 
and since he had failed to remember that a 
she-bear is often followed by three young— 
occasionally by four—he had not conceived 
of its existence until now. 


HIS was a puny cub. Its fur was poor; it 

was scrawny, pot-bellied, and sickly. When 
Sam’s startled eye absorbed these facts—the 
identical instant the little creature leaped 
from cover—he knew what it would do. It 
would not scamper off after the manner of 
healthy, young bears. It would shriek 

It squealed. It crouched down and made the 
hurt noise. 

This was a remarkably penetrating sound in 
the silence, and violently startling. And what 
followed was startlingly violent—like a cannon 
fired in a storm. 

The old she-bear had been seen to move 
swiftly when she had batted out the salmon. 
That movement was not recalled as tedious, 
Before the cub squealed she was facing in the 
opposite direction in the middle of the stream, 
and in one hair-raising bound she turned com- 
pletely around and made the bank. It is 
dumbfounding when a massive form, cumber- 
some and vast, leaps to raging life. It was 
somehow awful—shattering to the spirit—to 
see that huge figure, jaws wide, paws out- 
stretched, yellow fur erect, spring clear of the 
water like a great winged thing in her transport 
of ferocity. 

One of the larger cubs was between the 
mother and her little one. He was standing up, 
trying to see what was happening. The mother 
struck him a glancing blow with her shoulder 
as she lunged up the bank, with the result 
that he was knocked twenty feet to one side 
and stunned. 

The human brain can move faster than any 
living muscle. There was no time for Sam to 
get to his feet and attempt to run, yet plenty 
of time not only to realize this fact of his con- 
dition, but many others as well—ideas, argu 
ments, and conclusions marshaled for review in 
a single, bright light slicing across his mind 
He knew that if the grizzly chose to kill him 
she could do it. It all lay with her. She could 
run faster than any man, even if he were able 
to start at all. He knew, further, that if he did 
start, she would surely follow, because the in- 
stinct of any beast of prey is to chase a running 
figure. Last, he knew the one chance that re- 
mained. It was only a chance, yet it was all 
he had. He remembered how, long ago, he had 
lain motionless in the grass, and the foe had 
gone away. It might be that this enemy would 
do the same. She might stop to sniff at her 
cub, to ascertain his injuries, and then, re 
membering man’s mastery, be frightened off 
\ second or two—in which his mind had 
traveled miles—had already elapsed since the 
cub had squealed; an equal time could easil) 
see the finish. 

The female was at his side at her third 


bound, and her little red eyes picked him out 
instantly. As she paused to sniff at her cub 
she watched him out of the corner of her eye, 


and now she caught his smell. If she attacked 
now, it would not be because she did not know 
who he was. 
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Sam had been given one chance. It did not 
win. The bear whirled to attack. He was not 
spared as on that memorable occasion of his 
childhood. There was a difference in the issue 
involved. That she-bear of long ago had been 
willing to yield to his man-might, since it con- 
cerned a mere matter of stolen fish. The issue 
now was the protection of her young. There 
had been no anger before: now there was fury, 
ravenous and wild. 

Sam’s eyes were wide-open, watching. This 
was no time to cover and protect his face. He 
saw the huge, sledge-hammer paw lift to strike. 

If that blow had gone straight home, Sam 
would never have breathed again. It would 
have caved in the skull or the trunk, torn off 
the arm or the leg. And her paw was not only 
blasting in its power, but hideously swift. Yet 
it happened that the target was also swift. 

Sam made an almost incredible effort to 
dodge the blow. He was more like a cat than 
a man, more like a snake than a cat. His 
wrench to one side had not only signal swift- 
ness, but uncanny accuracy. Of course, he 
could not escape entirely—he was not super- 
human—but he avoided the full force of the 
blow. 

Yet even the edge of such a blow can be 
deadly enough. The ends of the claws raked 
Sam’s head. He was not only knocked to one 
side, but smitten instantly unconscious. No 
fleetness was left in him now. He would not 
again like a dancer slip away from his doom. 
The momentum of the blow swung the she-bear 
half around, but her growl sounded, and she 
sprang to attack again. Her teeth crunched 
once into his side. 

At that instant she became aware of another 
enemy. There was a loud noise just beside her. 
She felt a sharp blow at her shoulder, as if she 
were being struck by another bear. A blow 
which she had meant for Sam, she dealt herself 
—striking at the source of the pain. Then she 
turned to fight the foe advancing toward her. 

It was June. She was coming in. She was 
taking her place. The absolute crisis for which 
she had saved her revolver cartridges had come 
at last. One shot had already been fired, in- 
flicting a flesh-wound in the animal's side. Al- 
though its range was less than fifty feet, except 
to divert the attack from Sam it had virtually 
been wasted. One cartridge remained, and it 
must not be wasted. 

This was only a thirty-eight shell. The gun 
was made for killing men, not giants. So she 
ran up until the beast was just beside her. 
High, higher, it reared, as it prepared to strike 
with its maul of death. 

In its shadow she stood. She aimed at its 
head. Its neck would have been a better risk, 
considering the narrowness of the skull, yet she 
did not know this, and she followed instinct. 
Once more the gun barked. 

Her eye and her hand held true. She hit the 
bear’s head because she had aimed at it. but 
chance sped the bullet into the brain instead of 
through the great muscle-masses flanking the 
skull. And even a thirty-eight bullet is heavy 
foreign matter in a brain. 

The last growl abruptly ended. Silently, and 
with awful dignity, Shatter-Paw sank to the 
ground. 


CHAPTLR XVII 


THE revolver fell from June’s hand, and she 

crept to the side of her companion who lay 
so still, Her eyes were dry, painfully dry, and 
her face was a blank sheet from which all w _ 
ing has been erased. She sat down quietly i 
the grass and nursed the man’s breast pi. Bo 
her own. 

His head was warm and wet. 
lips against his, but she could hardly feel his 
breath. Had the raking blow of the claws torn 
away his life? Was this the last hour? If it 

was, she would spend it as she liked. The rest 
of her life might be sold or become } prey to the 
gods of earth, but this hour was her own, and 
no one could steal it from her. Plainly it was 


She put her 


Child of the Wild 


the end, because the sun was just setting, as in 
splendid allegory. The peaks were red. The 
wind swept the tundra. 


She must make the most of the time that re- | 


mained. Night would fall soon. His hand was 
in hers now, no longer groping, and she pressed 
it as she had always wanted to do. His eyes 
were not pleading with her now, because they 
were closed, but it was not too late to answer 
their plea with her kisses. She could kiss his 
lips, too— 

This was a mystical summons. He stirred; 
his eyes opened. These were luminous eyes. 
but their light was no longer startled and 
strange, but childlike and grateful. It was a 
clear luster, as if an ineffable dream had come 
true. 


IS arm came slowly up and pressed her 

close, holding her lips to his. The meaning 
of it, the sweetness and the significance, was 
not only far beyond the ken of these children of 
sunset; it was beyond worlds; it was the first 
mystery and the last; 
far journeyings of thought. 


it remained beyond the | 


But an instant later the world returned to | 


them both. There was an earthly problem 
here, perhaps a life to be saved. She was not 


free yet. The hour had been cut short. She 
shook off the spell of dreams. 

“Sam, can you speak?” 

He nodded and smiled dimly. “I’m all 


right, June.” 

She dared not let herself believe him yet, 
but he felt a sob wrench at her breast, and she 
knew the relief of tears. Instantly she wiped 
the drops away. 

“Tell me what to do, Sam?”’ she begged. She 
looked helplessly about, seeing only the raw 
and merciless wild. “Oh, I don’t know what 
to do—”’ 

“We'll go to camp.”’ He faltered, but his 
struggle was not physic al, but mental, showing 
that the stunning effects of the blow had not 
yet passed off. ‘‘That’s the first thing, June 

camp—tire If you'll just help me—’ 

His humility made her cry, but she rallied as 


’ 


soon as she could. “Oh, you can’t walk 
“Yes, I can I can’t think, but I can 
walk I’m not really hurt—” 


She could hardly believe her eyes when he 
sat up. The episode had seemed so final and 
deadly, and now life quickened in him again 
In him it seemed to be an inexhaustible foun- 
tain. She got up and lent him her strength, and 
in a moment he was rocking on his feet. 

“It’s not my body,” he told her. “It’s my 
brain—it’s jarred for a minute 
side me, June Show me the way 
I can’t go without you.” 

With her arm about him and her shoulder 
against his back, they made their way to the 
cave. He walked like a drunken man, stiiff- 
legged and reeling. 
bed, then went out and threw wood on the fire 
On her return she found him insensible, but 
this was not coma now, only the deep sleep of 
nervous exhaustion, and terror did not break 
her down again. 

First she examined the wounds on his head 
With sensitive, gentle fingers she probed them, 
but nowhere could she find the skull fractured, 
and she had every reason to hope that they 
were flesh-wounds, and that the mental effects 
he was suffe ring were due to shock rather than 
any actual injury to his brain. 
found his only other wound, a severe laceration 
of the flesh. His ribs, however, were not 
broken, and if she could prevent infection, the 
injury would heal in a few days. 

Among his few remaining stores was a bottle 
of whiskey, the only antiseptic in camp. She 
washed his wounds with scrupulous care, then 
poured in alcohol. 

She had some skill in bandaging. First-aid 
had been taught her in school. She cut into 
strips a towel which she had boiled and steril- 
— and with these protected the wounds from 
dirt. 


‘w. HILLYE 





Stay be- | 


She laid him on her own | 


In his side she | 
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| How many miles a day do 
you walk in your kitchen? 


EAKER Sex... .Weaker Sex!”” The man 

who said that never saw a woman walk 
back and forth all day in her kitchen and in and 
out of the adjacent rooms. 
You KNOW that sound feet are vital to your 
household efficiency, so don’t take chances with 
them in unnaturally shaped shoes. 
GROUND GRIPPERS are made to conform 
with the natural lines of the foot, to give you free, 
youthful, pliant action. They’re a revelation of 
BUOYANCY and COMFORT. You NEED 
them! Your health demands that you visit a 
GROUND GRIPPER DEALER WITHOUT 
DELAY! 
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is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 
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Child of the Wild 


It was after midnight when her first-aid wags 
done. Sam had dozed most of the time, but 
occasionally he spoke to her, deploring in falter. 
ing words the trouble he was making her. Now 
she sat holding his limp hand, watching his 
quiet breathing . . . 


HEN Sam wakened again, his hand was 

still confined, and bright morning gleamed 
outside. He recognized the walls of the cave, 
which until now had been hung with curtains 
of mist. A vivid self-consciousness had returned 
to him. 

For a moment he lay thinking. He had 
undergone some remarkable adventure . . , 
He remembered now—the squealing cub, the 
charging bear. That must have been just at 
sunset, because twilight had fallen immediately 
afterw ard. 

Through that twilight there had been some 
motion, some event. He had slept and awak- 
ened and slept again, and his first wakening— 
before June had brought him in from the bar. 
rens to the cave—had called him from the 
most exquisite, blessed dream that dreamland 
could know. de could recall only the faintest 
figment of it, but this was like a haunting 
strain of melody, blissfully sweet, and his heart 
glowed to think of it. 

Of course, all this was just imaginary. It 
could not have happened. But it did happen 
that he had reeled to the cave with the girl's 
arm around him. It did happen that she had 
cared for him all through the night. Curiously 
enough light spaces spotted the night, not 
bright like the present morning, yet misty and 
differing from the deeper dark. During some 
of these periods he had got up and moved about 
and exchanged a few words with his nurse. He 
was glad he had not been a helpless patient. 
Most of the time, however, he had dozed. 

He had been aware of warmth and comfort 
and care. Thank Heaven, he did not need it 
now and could begin to wait on June. She had 
been holding his hand early in the evening, and 
now she was holding it again. 

He turned and faced her. The night had 
gone hard with her: she was drawn and hag- 
gard. 

“I’ve wakened, June,” he told her. 

Some vividness in his voice startled her pro- 
foundly. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’ve come back. I’m well. The 
mist has all cleared from my brain.” 

It was hard to doubt his ringing tones, yet 
she must not be deceived again. “How do 
you know?” 

“How does anybody know when they're 
awake instead of asleep? I’m telling the truth, 
June—I’m well as you are. A little weak, I 
think—why I should be, I don’t know. I don't 
remember much loss of blood.” 

“There wasn’t much loss,”’ she informed him. 

“T didn’t think so, although the events of the 
night are not very plain.” 

‘The night?” she demanded. 

“Why, yes. The thing happened just about 
sunset, I remember. There’s bright morning 
light outside—” 

“Oh, Sam!” She began to cry, but somehow 
her tears hardly seemed of sorrow, but rather 
of nervous exhaustion. She sobbed bitterly 
and inconsolably. 

He sat "p at once, patting her and talking 
gently to her. ‘You’ve had a hard night, 
June,’ *he murmured. “You’re worn out. Now 
it’s your turn to get in bed and let me wait on 
you. Don’t cry, little girl.” Then humorously, 
as she tried to check her tears: “We'll take 
turns being nurse—that’s better than playing 
prisoner and jailor. I'll take off these bandages 
in a few days—”’ 

She dried her eyes and confronted him. 
“You can take them off now, if you like.’ 

“What?” His eyes got round. 

“The scars are all formed. The wounds are 
healed. Yes, it was certainly a night I had. 
Have you any idea what time it is?” 

He glanced once at the daylight. “‘About 
ten.” 

















“Just about. And what day?” 
“Good Lord! What day—?” 
“T'll tell you. It’s the fifth day since you 
went to steal that salmon. You've slept here 
five nights, not one.” 

As this news went home, his power of speech 
departed. He did not even attempt a suitable 
remark. He simply eyed her in growing won- 
der and in blessed humility. He touched his 
wounds, but felt no pain. No wonder there 
had been lighter spaces between the periods of 
darkness. At last feeble speech returned. 

“And you—you stayed with me all this 
time?” 

“All the time I could.” 

“What—what about fires? I hear a crackle 
outside. Have the men come?” His voice 
quavered. ‘How did you keep the fire burning, 
June? Tell me.” 

“T chopped wood. Two hours a day, I guess. 
It’s so tough—so hard.”” Then, with the faint 
est trace of humor, “I got rather skilful at it.” 

She held up her hands for him to see, and a 
shiver as of fever passed over him. She had 
not known that the sight of her flayed palms 
would hurt him as it did, yet she was not 
sorry she had shown them. It is the way of 
women not to be too tender when the welfare 
of their men is at stake. This was part of his 
cure, which he was now well enough to stand 

He uttered one syllable in exclamation, but 
it was of shame rather than of amazement. 

At last he braced up and regarded her 
straight. “I might as well face the music,”’ he 
muttered. “‘June, what's the rest of the story. 
How did you feed me? There was hardly any 
thing here to eat. I don’t feel as though I'd 
been starving.” 

“You haven't starved. The food wasn't 
good—it was horrible—but there was plenty 
of strength in it. I had to eat it, too, to keep 
up.” Then, simply, ‘Bear meat.”’ 

“And you went out there and cut it your- 
self?” 

“Of course! Brought in great pieces of it, a 
piece at a time, and hung it up. I didn’t know 
how long you'd be sick. I even tried to dry 
some of it by cutting it into strips. It was so 
strong I could hardly swallow it at first, but it 
made nutritious broth.” 

“Where did you sleep?” 

“By the fire. I wanted to keep it going. It 
went out once and was so hard to start.” 

“You've had five days to do what you 
wanted to. Why didn’t you run away or try 
to get word to the search-party to come and 
get you? Why did you stay? I guess I can 
answer that—because you didn’t know the 
way. You didn’t know how to send word.” 

“T did know how to send word.” 

All color slowly faded from his face, leaving 
it waxen white in the shadowy cavern. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. I could have brought 
them here within two days, and maybe less. I 
know how to build a fire, don’t I? All I had 
to do was to make a big fire up on that ridge 
and put green alder branches on it to make it 
smoke. They could have seen, easy enough. 
They've been scouring the seas along this coast. 
I've seen boats almost every day from the 
alder patch.” : 

“Great Lord!’ He spoke reverently and in 
awe. Again there was a period of silence. He 
was trying to understand. ‘June, was it be- 
cause you were afraid to leave me?” he asked at 
last, falteringly. “Did you think I was seri 
ously injured, and you didn’t dare go away 
even long enough to go up and build a signal 
fire?”’ 


“THAT was not it, Sam.” Her voice was 
clear. “I knew—felt, anyway—that you 
Were not seriously hurt. If you had been, I would 
have sent for them, so they could have taken 
you to a doctor. I—TI just didn’t want them 
to come until you were well. I didn’t want 
them to capture you. I wanted to give you a 
chance to get away.” 
“I am beginning to understand.” He swal 
lowed painfully. “It seems as if you were right, 
and I was wrong.” He was suffering keenly, 
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late anymore,my dear—” 


What a joy to realize that —to use 
the one and one-half hours a day the 
Walker adds to your life. Leisure. 
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real pleasures is open for vou to 
choose. 

Dishwashing need no longer be done 
by hand. 
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The AutomatiCoo 
t iCook 

. 
Takes Your Place at Oven-watching 
HOSE long, tedious hours of oven-watching 
are over for you—if your new range is equip- 
ped with the Robertshaw AutomatiCook. Just 
prepare the food and place it in the oven. Light 
the oven burner and, with a touch of the finger, 
set the white handle of the AutomatiCook at 
the proper temperature point—the cooking chart 
tells you exactly where. Then your work is over, 
til time to set the table. The food will be de- 
liciously cooked, automatically. No danger of 

burning or under-cooking. 

Be sure you have an oven-watching Automati Cook 
on your new range. You'll recognize it bythe white 
handle, and you'll find it on the leading makes 
of gas ranges, at all good dealers’, everywhere. 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
Youngwuod, Pa, This booklet gives 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 tested and approved 
For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, kitchen ranges and timesand temperaturesfor 
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Child of the Wild 


but she did not attempt to comfort him. Bitter 
though it was, this was good medicine for his 
soul. ‘It appears that I was mistaken 

“You were mistaken about many, many 
things. I’ve had lots of time to think. I have 
balanced your beliefs with mine and gone 
over in my mind all that you told me. Just 
because we don’t follow certain teachings, jt 
doesn’t mean that those teachings are not true. 
The fault is with us, not with the Creed. We 
just haven't learned to obey it yet—the world 
is too strong against us. Although might may 
still conquer right, it doesn’t mean that might 
is right. 

“I’ve been reviewing some of the things that 
have happened, and the effect that they had on 
you. I don’t hold anything against you—even 
bringing me here. If I had, I would have 
lighted the signal-fire, and let them come and 
get you and give you your punishment.” 

“I'll take my punishment.” He raised his 
head. 


ER eyes glinted. ‘‘There’s something be- 

sides punishment waiting for you,” she 
wenton. “There is reawakening. All you have 
to do is open your eyes. Sam, have you tried 
to recall the actions of that she-bear? She 
knew that you were man—dominant man, 
against whom no beast can stand—yet she 
attacked you. She was not insane froma 
bullet wound. She was simply fighting for 
her cub. Then there must be some law behind 
yours, mustn’t there? Somewhere within her 
was a voice even beyond that of self-protection. 
Where did it come from, Sam? Who was it 
that ordered her to fight for her cubs even at 
the cost of her own life? Even in this beast 
might didn’t make right—only Jove made 
right.” 

“IT concede it,’ he admitted humbly. “I 
might have known.” 

“Something else happened that you thought 
was proof of your barbarian philosophy. You 
thought the avalanche was a weapon of hate, 
hurled down by some mountain-devil to de- 
stroy mankind. You were wrong. Far, far 
back, that was an act of love, too. Not love 
of us, especially, but of all life. An avalanche 
may kill some one occasionally, and this one 
might have killed us, but for every life it takes, 
it gives a hundred more. 

“You know where that rocky waste was 
along the base of the mountain? That's all 
filled up with the dirt and gravel of the ava- 
lanche. Creeping up through that dirt is new 
grass. A million little lives, where before there 
was only a desert. Don’t you see now? It is 
avalanches, and snowslides, and glaciers that 
wear down the mountains and make ground 
for living things. It’s been going on for a mil- 
lion years—otherwise you and I wouldn't 
have been born.” 

Her voice grew solemn as she talked. She 
was telling him what was very near her heart 
for a cause most dear. He was not so amazed 
now. He had seen this side of her before. Her 
eyes were alight. 

“You plead your case well,’ he told her. 
“But you aren't changing me.” 

Her lips trembled. “Then I am bitterly 
disappointed.” 

“Those arguments couldn’t change me—be- 
cause I was already changed.” He was flushed 
now, too, swept with all the dear fervor and 
hope of youth. Somehow they got each other's 
hands. “I acknowledge defeat.” 

“Then—then what was it, that changed 
you?” 

“What you told me first. How you stayed 
with me to save me, when you had every 
reason to want me punished. How you took 
care of me, when I was down and out. [ dont 
need any further proof of something mightier 
than might in this world. Your faith 1s 
greater than mine, and yours is true, and 
mine was false.” 

“Then what are you going to do?”’ 

“I’m going to let you go back. I’m going to 
send for them and put you in their hands when 
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they land on the beach, and I'm not going to , 


run away like a whipped dog. I'll face them. 

['ll give up all—because you were right and I 

was wrong.” He began to pull on his boots. 
“What are you going to do now?” 


“Pm going up to light that signal-fire. I can | 


make it, if I take it slow. There’s a low ridge 
three miles down, an easy climb. It shows up 


well from the sea, and it’s just back of the | 
Medicine-Pot, where I landed as a child. They | 


can land there, too, and we can meet them 
where the trouble first began.” 

But she was not willing to go at once. She 
feared that his strength had suffered more than 
he thought. She insisted that he wait another 


ay. 

This day they rested, idling about the camp, 
and Sam tried to win back their old, gay mood. 
He did not succeed very well. He was growing 
up—perhaps both of them were—and this 
meant that he had begun to dwell darkly on 
the future. What it held he did not know, but 
he could guess and fear. 

For all he could see, today was his final re- 
prieve. He planned to make the most of it. He 
wanted to shut away all thought of tomorrow 
and live today—the day of his dreams, with 
the Daughter of the Sun at his side. 
shadow fell across the blue. There was no 
cheer in the camp-fire, no fun in the crude 
meals, no tingle of adventure in anything. He 
hardly dared let himself think 


Fortunately his mood did not reach June. | 


He ws able to conceal it from her, he thought, 


and plainly she had no fears of her own to | 
Her gaiety was surely | 
And he did not blame her. | 


darken the day for her. 
genuine enough. 
Evidently she was no longer fearful of what the 
future held for her. In these days in the wild 
she had plainly arrived at some important de- 
cisions on her own account. Perhaps she had 
concluded that happiness was to be found yet 
—and in Leonard’s arms. 


They spent most of the next day in the fire- | 
making expedition to the top of the signal | 
Barren and gray was the crest: fuel had | 


ridge. 
to be chopped and carried laboriously from a 
brushwood patch five hundred feet below— 
three back-loads of alder sticks, and armfuls 
of green vegetation. 

The kindling was arranged, the match struck. 
The fire licked up. When it was blazing well, 
handfuls of green stuff were laid on, and a cloud 
of savory, white smoke streamed into the sky. 

June's lashes were wet as she touched her 
companion on the sleeve. “It’s our altar, 
isn’t it?” she asked gently. ‘To the truth.” 

His eyes were sunken and strange. 
my sacrificial fire,’’ he told her. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

/HEN morning came again they made their 

way to the beach. 
would have been a thrilling expedition to Sam. 
Even as things were, this drear coast where 
he had landed, lived, played, and striven was 
of profound interest to June, and perhaps 
it moved her, too. She was not without 
imagination. 
lonely, little ghost, standing upon the brown 
sand, looking toward the sea. 

It turned out that they would have no great 
amount of time for Sam’s investigations. They 
had no more than pitched their camp and 
lighted a fire of driftwood to guide the searchers 
to the place, when a dark spot appeared at the 
edge of vision, far up the coast. Sam guessed 
at once that this was one of the cannery 


tenders from Gull Point—probably the Silver | 


Hake—and its quick appearance showed that 
no time had been lost after the signal was seen. 
He had supposed that some one of the scattered 
Searchers would see the smoke first, and a trip 
to the cannery would be necessary to organize 
a rescue party, but plainly one of the larger 
boats, perhaps with Hillguard himself aboard, 
had been in binocular range when the ridge 
fre was lighted. 

“It'll take them about two hours to get 
down here and anchor, and at least another 
hour to put out a dory and make a landing, so 
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Child of the Wild 


we'll have time to dig out the boat,” Sam told 
her. “Perhaps it’s best. You won’t have to 


| spend another night in Hopeless Land.” 


Hopeless Land! It was proving its name. 
Where the life-boat had once hung upside 


| down for Sam’s shelter, there was only a h 


of sand. The cut where the boat had been 
thrown up had been completely filled. Witha 
shovel made of his pack-board, he began to dig 

June stood beside him, her bright eyes fol- 
lowing every movement of the shovel. Soon 
she caught sight of white board. It slowly 


| grew like an amphibian monster—the keel of 


a boat was revealed, then its curved bottom, 
and at last a black letter, upside down and stil] 
plainly visible on the faded paint. Other 
letters came to view, and presently she could 
make out a name. 

“The Sock-Eye!”’ she whispered. “‘Tt’s likea 
message from the dead. That’s proof, isn’t it, 

| Sam?”’ 

| Watching him digging, she had not noticed 
| how pale he was. Now the fact startled her, 
| “Only circumstantial evidence of a slim 
| kind,” he told her dully. ‘The Sock-Eye was 
| wrecked in these waters—it isn’t surprising 
| that one of her boats came ashore. You re- 
| member Olga’s story—how her boy, her own 
son who had an active imagination, used to 
make a playhouse out of a forsaken life-boat? 
| There is nothing to connect me with it, nothing 
to prove that the boy who played here was Sam 
Moreland.” 

He dug farther. After a while a black hole 
appeared between the bow of the life-boat and 
the sand beneath. The forward end was shown 

| to be suspended on a half-buried pile of drift- 
wood.* The hole widened until he could work 
with his shovel under the boat itself. 

The entire cavity under the arched bottom 
was filled with dry sand, so another hour went 
by before he approached the beach level. After 
a while he crawled through the hole, and she 
peered in to see him digging with his hands. 


RESENTLY the sound of a gasp reached 

her, hollow and strange in the cavity of the 
boat. Now his face appeared at the opening, 
drawn as she had never seen it. He crawled 
out to her, bringing a dark, bulky object in 
his arms. 

Speechless, he spread it out. It was filled 
with sand, yellow and dry as dust, and he shook 
it gently and rubbed it with his hand. Nowshe 
saw that only the back of it was black. The 
inside of it was faded red—a silk cloth, like a 
lining, that fell into strings as he touched it. 

She could tell now that it had once been a 
fur coat. The fur, in fact, was still intact, and 
the shape of the garment was unmistakable. 
But presently she looked away from it to stare 
at the man who held it in his hands. She saw 
what she had never expected to see in him. 
His eyes were not now black and glossy, but 
wet with childish tears. 

“Don’t cry, Boy,” she whispered, not loud 
enough for him to hear. 

She had forgotten he was grown, even as he 
had forgotten. In her heart she was speaking 
to a forsaken child, a cheerless little figure lost 
on an empty shore. 

“Many things are coming back to me,” he 
told her after a while. ‘This was my mother's 
coat. She put it around me on shipboard . . . 
‘Don’t forget who you are—Sam Moreland, 
son of Sam Moreland,’ she told me. She was 
crying, and I didn’t know why . . . 

“T can almost remember how she looked, 
June. It’s like a faded picture. She was 50 
beautiful . . . The coat was lovely once, too 
—warm and soft. It’s filled with sand now, 
but you can see how soft it was. I’ll keep it al- 
ways. It is worth more than'the Moreland 
heritage or the Moreland name . . . I'll have 
this, anyway. ; 

“T know now why I didn’t die of exposure im 
the boat. It was like her arms about me. Thea 
at night, on this shore, it saved me from cold. 
I’d run to it when the night came—when 

‘was chilly or afraid—and it always comforted 
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me. Z/is was why I was able to keep alive on 
the shore even when every one else had died.”’ 

June shook off the spell of his voice and made 
herself think of the practical aspects of this 
discovery. ‘But how did you come to be alone 
in the boat, Sam? Why wasn’t she with you?” 

“] don’t know. There are no memories 
about that.” 

He looked at the coat as if it would tell him 
everything, and now he noticed what at first 
had escaped his gaze—a rotted cord tied about 
the sleeve and dangling. He remembered that 
as he had dug the coat out of the sand just 
now, he had felt a slight resistance, as if a 
thread had broken. A connection between 
these two facts was instantly established in his 
mind, so he searched under the boat again. 
Soon he found the other end of the cord tied 
to the thwart. 

It was like a thread of memory. He could 
follow it distinctly now. He emerged, pale 
but composed. “She put the coat on me and 
tied me in,”’ he explained. ‘The string proves 
this point. Then something happened—in the 
dark. I suppose the others fell out as the boat 
was lowered—that’s a common thing.” 

“Then that proves your story, doesn’t it, 
Sam? It explains everything.” 


EF SMILED at her shining eyes, but shook 

his head. ‘“‘Explanation isn’t proof. There 
isnothing here to show that little Sam Moreland 
landed here—except my own story. All there 
s, is a boat from the wrecked Sock-Eye, 
stranded on the beach—and in it a fur coat 
that could easily have belonged to Mrs. More- 
land—and a string tied to the coat. He might 
have landed here—it is possible—but the bur- 
den of proof lies on me, and where can I get it? 
Don’t you see that Olga’s story is still more 
plausible than mine—that I just came here to 
play and imagined the rest? Now, if I could 
just find evidence that little Sam Moreland 
was ever alive on this shore—” 

“Look again. Maybe you'll find something.” 

“Tf I could find a little worn-out shoe that an 
Indian boy could never have had, or any of 
the clothing of a white child, showing signs of 
wear on the shore—then I would have proof 
of some value. You see the biscuits are all 
gone out of the can, but that doesn’t mean 
anything. Olga’s son, coming here to play, 
might have eaten the biscuits. I'll see what I 
can find in the sand under the boat.” 

But this search was without result. There 
was nothing to indicate that a white boy had 
ever visited the shore. From the pockets of 
the coat he took a handkerchief that could 
have been Isobel Moreland’s, yet even if this 
point were established, it did not affect Sam. 

By now the Silver Hake had anchored out- 
side the shoals, and a boat was launched, full 
of people. A wheel which had started turning 
fifteen years before was just now completing 
its circle. For the second time in the history 
of this immediate region of reef and sea a life- 
boat came rolling in toward shore. 

It was a curious fact that June looked out 
but once. She did not watch the boat’s ap- 
proach—she knew it was safe, and would ar- 
rive soon enough—but continued to help Sam’s 
search. But the time came shortly when 
neither of them could further ignore their 
visitors. They must give up now. The boat 
was only a hundred yards away and approach- 
ing swiftly. The reckoning was at hand. 

They stood side by side at the water's edge 
Now they could identify the people in the boat 

and not one of those most concerned had 
been left behind. Besides members of the ship’s 
crew there were at the oars June’s father and 
lover—Hillguard and Leonard. In the bow 
Sat a woman whose erect head and alert man- 
ner identified Miss Helen Moreland. In the 
Stern was a squat, still, stolid figure whom 
Sam gasped to see. 

Yet he might have known that they would 
bring Olga. She knew the coast, and particu- 
larly she knew Sam's boyhood haunts. She 
had probably been recruited early in the search 
and was now acting as guide. ; 

June looked at Sam, and by his eyes she 
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- Child of the Wild 


knew that his heavens were falling down about 
his head. Yet he did not ask for mercy, now 
that he was in her power. Only his glance, 
hovering for an instant on her face, was an 
unconscious appeal. 

The boat found the cut, grating at last on the 
sand. Every one landed. And now June saw 
that both her father and Leonard were armed. 
Their look was set and stern. 

For the first moment only Olga noticed Sam. 
All the rest seemed centered on June. Hill- 
guard’s eyes searched her face, and perhaps 
some of his intensity passed off. As yet he did 
not take her in his arms. The others stood, 
waiting for him to speak. 

“What happened, June?” he asked gravely at 
last. 

Tears rolled strangely from the girl’s wide 
eyes. “Nothing. I’m not hurt. I'll tell you all 
later.” 

“We are all your friends, June,’’ he went on. 
Then, tensely: “Is there killing to be done? 
Now is the time to square the thing up—” 

“You are not to do anything to Sam. [I'll 
explain everything when we get back to the 
ship. I tell you everything is all right—I’m un- 
harmed. He has taken the best of care of me, 
never taking advantage of me in any way, and 
you’re not going to make any trouble for him. 
Oh, I don’t want to talk about it now! I want 
to get it over with.” 

Hillguard petted her now and comforted her, 
then turned to the others. ‘“‘Our fears were 
evidently without foundation. We'll hear the 
story later, when June gets ready to tell us 


| She’s plainly tired out and overwrought. We'll 
| go back to the launch now.”’ 


|} to go with you 





Only the squaw’s dull voice broke the hush 
that fell. ‘Olga, she stay here,” she said. ‘‘Me 
walk down coast to old barabara. Sam, he 
stay too. We no see white people any more.” 

“Very well,” Hillguard answered gravely. 
“Here is the pay for helping with the search. 
As for Sam—lI am perfectly willing to allow him 
I think what you say is best 
that he had better not try to see white people 
any more 

“Sam, him my boy,” was the answer. “‘Him 
my son.” Her old eyes faintly gleamed. “We 
stay here together.” 


H, THAT isn’t fair!” The voice was 

June’s, as she flung about and confronted 
Hillguard. A faint flush appeared high in her 
cheeks, and so strange was her gaze that he was 
profoundly startled. ‘“‘You’re not giving Sam 
a chance,” she told them all. ‘“Here’s his boat 
on the sand—with the name of the Sock-Eye 
on it—and none of you has even asked him 
about it. He ought to be allowed to show 
the evidence he has found. At least, you ought 
to grant him that.” 

‘He shall show it.””. Miss Moreland pushed 
her way into the center of the group. ‘Don’t 
you cry, June—we’ll give him a fair trial.” 
Then, to Sam: “What have you to tell us, young 
man? If you've discovered anythmg about 
your childhood, I shall be willing to hear it.” 

“Sam, him my son,” Olga broke in mechani- 
cally. 

“Will you shut up a minute, you old thing?” 
Miss Moreland complained to the squaw. ‘Go 
ahead, Sam. She seems to be so proud of you 
she can’t keep still.” 

Sam regarded her in humble gratitude. ‘I’m 


| much obliged to you, Miss Moreland, for giv- 


ing me a chance,” he told her with dignity. 


| ‘Just the same—I haven’t much to offer. I 
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found my mother’s coat under the boat. I 
think you could prove it belonged to her by a 
handkerchief in the pocket. That explains 
how I was able to keep warm at night. There 
was a string tied to the sleeve, attached to the 
thwart, showing that she put the coat around 
me and tied me in. This accounts for my being 
in the boat alone—the others were probably 


lost out when the boat was launched. But 
there’s nothing to prove that little Sam 


Moreland was ever on the beach.” 


The old lady turned to Hillguard. 
do you think of that, Stanley?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of this he just told me. Don’t stand there 
looking like final judgment, and pay attention, 
Your daughter is all right. I can tell by her 
looks that she’s had a grand time. You are my 
adviser, and I want to know what you think 
of this evidence.” 

“There isn’t any evidence. A string anda 
fur coat! He has told you nothing to indicate, 
much less to prove, that Isobel Moreland and 
her whole family did not die at sea. A boat 
came to land, but we’ve known all the time 
there was a boat here—Olga told us so. The 
situation is in no way changed.” 

“You wouldn’t have been so certain of that 
if you could have seen his face when he found 
the coat,” June informed him with spirit. 

Hillguard regarded her bitterly, and Leonard 
was seen to shift uneasily in his place. 

“We're not judging faces, but facts,” her 
father told her. 

The old lady sighed rather heavily. “I 
guess that seems to settle it,’’ she told them all. 
Then, to Sam: “I’m sorry, young man. Mr. 
Hillguard seems to think you haven’t a leg to 
stand on, and although I'd like to believe that 
Sammy Moreland has come back, I can’t do it 
without proof.” 

“IT don’t blame you,” the youth answered 
quietly. 


‘What 


“YT DON’T think hard of you or believe you 

are a deliberate impostor. I suppose you 
dreamed it, just as they say—but it’s a mighty 
queer thing todream. Now I guess we'd better 
This is getting to be too much for all of us. 
I'll be swearing at that Indian woman again in 
a minute. Get in the boat, all of you, and don’t 
stand there like geese. June, you'll have to 
marry Leonard and make the best of it. Good- 
by, young man—and good luck.” 

‘How about taking that coat?”’ Leonard sug- 
gested. “It was probably Mrs. Moreland’s, 
and we have a right to it.” 

“You can’t take that.”’ Sam’s voice was al- 
most inaudible, but no one misunderstood. He 
picked up the garment and held it in his arms 

“Of course, we're not going to take it, Sam,” 
Miss Moreland assured him gently. Then, 
vigorously: ‘‘Leonard, why are you such a fool? 
But come on. We've done all the damage we 
can.” 

The sailors were already getting ready to 
launch the boat. The old lady took her seat 
in the bow, and Leonard, hesitating just an in- 
stant with the hope of helping June, followed 
her to his place. Olga, the squaw, trudged off 
fifty yards down the coast, then paused to wait 
for Sam. She did not like this region of the 
beach, and she was eager to go away. She had 
been uneasy all the time the white people were 
talking. She had not forgotten the sorcery in 
the hollow, fifty yards away and haunted by 
a wraith of steam. This was the Medicine-Pot 
of the wizards—a caldron full of melted sky. 

June still hesitated. Hillguard looked at her 
anxiously, then came and put his arm around 
her. She shivered at his touch, but it was too 
nuch for her, and at last she let it guide her. 

She knew no other way to go. Too strong, 
too many, were the hands to pull her away, 
and only one reached out and tried to hold 
her. She felt the call behind her, but tt 
was only the call of love, and what was this 
compared to the commanding voice of hate? 
She walked down to the water’s edge and 
boarded the boat. 

The sailors shoved off. 
and the first waters slid beneath 
stood, looking back. 

“Good-by, Sam,” she said quietly 

“Good-by, June. God bless you.” 

here were no tears. The boy and girl were 
young, proud, fearful of the world, and they 
dared not give way to the scalding, bitter 
tears. Sam turned away and down the beach 
to the last comfort that he knew. 
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June still 




































“We greet you, not with bayonets but 
with blessings; not with cold steel but 
with hot biscuits and southern hospi- 
tality,” so the Governor of Tennessee 
long ago welcomed the veterans of the 
North to the battlefield of Nashville. 

Nearly thirty years ago the distin- 
guished generals of the South and North 
were brought together by the Tennessee 
Centennial at the old Maxwell House. 
Here the South could most fittingly do 
them honor. Here, at the Maxwell 
House, they could be offered the mar- 
velous dishes and the coffee that were 
celebrated throughout old Dixie. 

“We gathered at the Maxwell House,” 
says one noted Confederate general, 
“and for the first time clasped in 
friendship the hands of our former 
enemies.” 

We can picture them there together 
in the stately old dining room, wearing 
their faded uniforms a gray and blue. 
Together they lived again through the 
old campaigns and skirmishes. Together 
they drank the cups of that rare coffee 
which has brought the Maxwell House 
the most lasting fame of all. 

Always it was the coffee at the Max- 


well House that its visitors praised most 
highly. For years a special blend was 
served there, wonderfully full-flavored 
and mellow. The many distinguished 
guests of the Maxwell House carried 
the news of this coffee to their homes 
in all the cities of the South. 

A gift to the nation 

from the old South 
Gradually in all parts of the country, 
North and South, East and West, the 
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“Good to the 
— last drop” 








Over this coffee the North and South pledged 
the new brotherhood years ago 


families who most enjoy good living 
have heard of Maxwell House Coffee 
and have taken steps to secure it. Today 
it is on sale in sealed tins at all better 
grocery stores throughout the United 
States. And the same firm of coffee mer- 
chants who perfected this blend years 
ago down in Nashville, still blend and 
roast it today. 

The alluring goodness of this coffee 
is a gift to America from the old South. 
It has pleased more people than any 
other coffee ever offered for sale. It is 
the most popular blend in New York 
City, in Washington, in Atlanta ard 
Cincinnati—in a long list of the coun- 
try’s leading cities. 

When you pour your first cup of 
this coffee, when its rich aroma first 
reaches you, you will understand why 
it delighted the guests of the old 
Maxwell House. See what new pleas- 
ure it will bring your family at break- 
fast and dinner. Plan now to serve 
Maxwell House Coffee tomorrow. Your 
grocer has it on hand in the famous 
blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MAXWELL House CoFFEE 


Tovay—Amenias largest selling hugh grade coffee 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was 
one of the musical centers of New York. 
Hundreds of celebrities in the world of 
music have been welcomed at old Steinway 
Hall, both as artists and as friends of the 


Steinway family, 


© ©he Instrument of the Immortals 


ceca tacaes 
Haydn, Bach—those 
masters who composed 
and played immortal 
music on tinkling clav- 
ichords and inadequate 
pianofortes . . . if 
only they could hear 
how marvelously their 
genius is nowadays in- 
terpreted by the Stein- 
way! In modest homes 
oe regal mansions, in 
luxurious apartments 
and in wes studios, 
the Steinway now re- 
veals the wealth of 
beauty that, long ago, 
such masters wrote 
into their polished and 
exquisite measures ... 
wrote, but never heard. 

Today the concertos, 
fugues and sonatas of 
the older masters are 
known and loved by a 
public immeasurably greater 
than the public of their own 
day. Their music appears on 
every program. It is played by 
the greatest pianists as well as by 
the veriest amateurs. It weaves 
itself into the thought and cul- 
ture of modern civilization. 

To perfect an instrument that 
would properly interpret such 
music has required more than 
half a century of research and 
experiment. It has taken the 
best efforts of four generations 
of the Steinway family. It has 
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Sercer RacHMANINOFF 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


meant years of scientific investi- 
gation, careful designing and 
severe testing, patient and pains- 
taking workmanship. 

And yet this instrument that 
does full justice at last to the 
music of the immortals may 
easily be yours. Some one of 
the various models of Steinway 
pianos designed to fit all acous- 
tic conditions will suit your 
home and your income. Each is 
identical, except in size, with the 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


New STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th St., New York 
New Steinway Hall is one of the handsom- 
est buildings on a street noted for finely 
designed business structures. As a center of 
music, tt will extend the Steinway tradition 

to the new generations of music lovers. 


instruments used by 
such pianists as Pade- 
rewski, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff, Levitz- 
ki,Cortot and hundreds 
of other celebrities in 
the world of music. 
Each is sold, asa matter 
of principle, at the low- 
est possible price and 
upon the most conve- 
nient terms. 

And when thestrong, 
clear note of Schubert's 
genius sounds through 
his finely modulated 
songs when the 
great chants of Haydn 
flood your living-room 

when the search- 

ing, troubled voice of 

Chopin drifts out across 

your garden . you 

realize that, in those 

singing, golden tones, 

the music of the masters 

is finding perfect and com- 

plete expression. You will 

never want, and you need never 
buy, another piano. 


PERE 
There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity or near you through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinway piano 
with a small cash deposit, and the bal- 
ance will be extended over a period of 
two years. *Used pianos accepted 
in partial exchange. 

Prices: $875 and UP sonsporcrio 
Steinway & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 

109 W. 57th Street, New York 











Child of the Wild 


He walked blindly, and so he stumbled a 
little. He tried to hurry, but he went slowly. 
And ihe years whipped back. 

A child, not a man, ran so eagerly across the 
sand, a stumbling, eager little boy, lost upon 
the shore. He had been forsaken by his people, 
and he had known hunger, and fear, and the 
doom of winter. But help had come. Just 
beyond the sand was one w ho loved him and 
who had strong arms to shelter him. She was 
waiting—a dusky figure—just beyond the sand. 

For Olga the dead past lived again. Again 
she saw the child who ran to her—and who 
trusted her. He was tall now, and in some 
eyes he was strong enough to face the winter 
alone, but she knew differently—she knew she 
must open wide her arms. He was no less 
hungry, no less in need. And now she must 
give him more than she did then. 

Her arms were not enough. Her heart was 
not enough. She must give him her tears, even 
from tear-glands dry as dust. The drops would 
not flow easily, and they were bitter and 
burning—yet she must give them. She was 
not a Christian. She was the dark woman of 
the Aleuts. Yet she must give all. 


HE did not wait for Sam to approach her. 
She came running toward him fast as she 

could across the sand, a grotesque and some- 
how awe-inspiring figure. She did not pause 
beside Sam, but ran on, splashing into the 
water until it reached her knees. Then she 
raised her arms, calling. 

“Mis’ John! Mist’ John!” 

The sailors braced against their oars, and the 
boat hovered. It floated only fifty yards from 
shore, and its occupants could hear the squaw 
distinctly. 

“She’s calling you, 
oarsmen said. 

“Let the old fool go,”” Leonard replied coldly. 
“She wants to beg me for a job. Go on, you 
fellows.” 

The sailors started to sweep their oars, but 
Miss Moreland made a quiet gesture. 

“I think we'd better see what she 
she announced grimly. ‘Row back, 
Then, when they were almost to the 
“What do you want, Olga?” 

All of them gazed at this strange. figure knee- 
deep in water. But only one, of all these in 
the boat, could dream what her word would be. 

She looked with a look of doom on Leonard. 
“You take back sing-box,”’ she said. 

This was like mania. Except to the man she 
spoke to, it made no sense. They had all felt 
the drama of the moment, and at first this 
seemed anti-climax. 

“She’s crazy,”’ Leonard muttered. 
should we waste our time on her?” 

But his pale face startled them all, and Miss 
Moreland knew now that their time would not 

wasted. 

“What is it, Olga?” 
don’t understand.” 

“He take back sing-box,”’ the squaw went on 
sullenly. ‘Olga no want it. Sing-box—talk- 
machine, you call ’em. He take back records, 
too.” 

“Did 
Olga?”’ 

“Ves, 
more.” 

“She’s lying right now,” Leonard cried 
desperately. “2 didn’t give her anything 

‘Hush up, Leonard,” was the quiet direction 
from Miss Moreland. “Why did he give it to 
you, Olga?” 

“He give me sing-box if I go Gull Point tell 
white people Sam my son. [ no tell lie any 
more. He not my son. He white boy, same as 
you. He land here in boat, and Olga find him 
pretty near dead, F 


John,” one of the 


” 
wants, 

men.” 
shore, 


“Why 


she asked gently. ‘We 


Leonard give you a_ phonograph, 


Me no want ’em. Olga no lie no 


take him home.” 

“You swear this is true?” 

“Olga no lie now. Olga let Sam go. No keep 
him no more.” She shook her head slowly, 
darkly. “No see him no more.” 

The boat had grounded now, 


and 


Miss 


Moreland led the way on the shore. Not only 
she, but all her party, were intensely excited, 
Leonard with the excitement of terror. It was 
quite a little while before they could get them- 
selves in hand and establish order sufficiently 
to go on with the investigation. Leonard was 
protesting loudly, and Olga soon became be- 
wildered by the many questioning voices. June 
stood as if dazed in the center of the group. 

“When did this happen, Olga?”’ Miss More- 
land asked at last, when the men grew quiet. 
“When did he buy the phonograph for you?” 

— bring it early summer. He say no 
tell—”’ 


“Helen, I think you are adopting the wrong | 


tack,” Hillguard broke in. “You should 
question Leonard, not that old woman. He 
suggests that she has made up the story with 


the idea of getting some money out of you, or | 


that Sam put her up to it. You have no right 
to charge Leonard with any such offense, and 
I refuse to believe he did it.” 

“The important thing is what J believe— 
June and I.”” The determined gleam went out 
of her eyes as she turned and smiled, graciously 
and in understanding, at June. “I don’t know 
that it’s any worse to charge Leonard with 


doing it to protect his interests, than to charge 


Sam with putting the old woman up to it. 
“T should say it is a great deal worse. 
are dealing with two distinct classes of men. 


You have the right to charge anything to—an | 


abductor.” 

‘“‘Fiddlesticks! What girl doesn’t want to be 
abducted? That’s off the point, Stanley. I’m 
going to sift this thing to the bottom.” 

“T only wish to remind you that you haven’t 
anything definite yet. No court would accept 
the old woman’s unsupported testimony. Be- 
fore she ever saw Leonard, she told me, with 
her own lips, that Sam was her own son.’ 

“You mean—ten years ago? Well, I would 
have told you the same. I’ve never had a 
husband or a child, but if some one asked me 
about a boy I'd picked up on the shore, and 
whom I'd held and loved, I’d say he was mine, 
too. I don’t blame her for that. I don’t 
blame Leonard for trying to bribe her, in case 
it proves that he didso. I simply want to know 
the truth—whether or not he is Sam More- 
land’s son If we could only prove the 
boy landed here! June, what do you think 
about it?” 

“T know 
bitterly. 


what she’ll think,”’ Leonard said 


HE girl moved and stood at Sam’s side. Her 

stricken look had passed away, and now her 
cheeks were bright and warm, and her blue 
eyes full of the sun. ‘I believe Sam,” she told 
them all. “I’m never going to doubt him again. 

“You are going to turn against me, are you?” 
Hillguard asked gravely. ‘‘You are going to 
believ e him regardless of my opinion?” 

“Regardless of your opinion,’”’ she echoed 
clearly. The girl looked proudly from one to 
another. “I’m going to stand by him from 
now on. If he stays here, I'll stay too. No one 
can make me leave him again.” 

She turned to Sam for his answer, but he 
could not speak yet, and except for the lanterns 
that had been lighted under his brows, she 
might have thought he had not heard. Leonard 
regarded her darkly, but Miss Moreland smiled. 

“Sam, don’t you know anything to tell them 
to prove the truth?”’ June demanded of her 
companion. 


more? Where did you use to play?—Maybe 


you dropped something that would show you | 


were here—a knife, maybe, or a little shoe. 
Where can we look for further evidence?” 

“T played all around here,” 
her. ‘“‘I spent a great many hours over by the 
hot spring by the creek up there in the rocks.” 

Turning to answer a question from Miss 
Moreland, he did not see June slip away. No, 
he could not recall the name of his baby 
brother. They just called it “Baby.’’ Nor 
could he describe his mother, except that she 





You 


For the best recipes for making 
cookies, cake or pudding using 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT we 


will give 265 prizes. 


Ist prize 

2nd “ 

3rd“ 

4th “ . . - 
Sth “ . . 
Next 5 prizes each - 


$500.00 
250.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
250 prizes each a Pyrex 
Pie Plate worth $1.00. 








L oan 
You'll find our present best recipes 
on every NONE SUCH Mince Meat package. 


Contest starts NOW---ends March 1, 
1926. There is plenty of time for you to perfect 
your recipes, but don’t put off getting started. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
326 N. Franklin Se. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Which vegetable is 
hardest to slice? 


AGLE SLICER perfor ll fruit and vege 
table slicing perations with inifort 
and di j 


spatch and makes fun out of work 


Apples or peaches sliced for pi egetables cubec 


for soup, shoe string potatoes, fresh and ‘crunchy 


slaw, tomatoes or cucumbers for salads, all with 


same ease, sp ed and daintiness, 


Cooking 


everywhere. 


schools endorse it as do culinary expert 


Order this indispensabl utility today 


kitchen 
83.50 postpaid 
S. W. WARING 
Sole Distributor 
1105 West Main St 
Springfield, Ohio 
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“Can’t you remember anything | 


the youth told 


to Good ton ll * 


Forcooking by weight, preserving,can- 
ning, checking up purchases, or weigh- 
ing the baby. Scores of uses. Sturdy, 
sensitive,accurate to fraction of ounce. 

Send for ‘‘Thrifty Housewife’s 

Handbook” or“ Baby’s Weight and 

Health Guide?’ free on request. 
HANSON BROS. SCALE CO. WhiteHouse | Modet 
505 N. Ada St. (£st.1s88) Chicago Stencieeel saiees ae 
Household, Dietetic, Postal, Dairy and General Utility Scales 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home-cook- 
ine. cake-making, candy-making 

ve big profits. How to cater, run 

profit eile F RR OOMS, Motor Inns, 

Cafeterias, etc ver 51 Ways to Make Money 

Write toaay for illus, booklet, “C ooking for Profit,"* it's FREE 
American School of Home Economics, 822 E. 58th St., Chicago 


In using advertisements see page 6 169 
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&mbossed Queensware 


IN 1761, Josiah Wedgwood, by per- 
fecting Queensware after years of 
patient experimentation, gained for 
himself universal recognition as the 
Master Potter, and gave to the world 
a new type of earthenware of sur- 
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passing merit. 


Embossed Queensware is made to- 
day at Etruria very much as it was 
made in the eighteenth century. The 
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Our illustrated historical booklet 'H’’ will be sent upon request 


Josiah Wedaqwood & Sons, nc. 


OF AMERICA 


255 FirFTH AVENUE 
pS 
+1) WHOLESALE ONLY 


Potteries ; Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


Old Mixing 
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original classic shapes, so distinctive 
of Wedgwood, have been retained, 
and the delicately embossed decora- 
tion, in pale blue or cream, is still 
applied by hand upon the cream or 
ivory body. 
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While the complete dinner service 
may be had in Embossed Queens- 
ware, it offers exceptional possibili- 
ties to one seeking merely the in- 
dividual, decorative piece. 
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STUDY INTERIOR 
A home study course in making your home | 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and | 
lucrative profession Send for catalog Gl 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 


Ambitious 


If you like 
to draw,— 


develop your ¢ 
tistie talent 
come a Commer 
cial Artist J 
ter this professior 
in which you are 
Paid as much as 
a man with equal 
ability. 
With proper training women car 
earn good income many have made 
Commercial Art is a necessity + 
modern business and advertising, and millions are 
paid yearly for illustrations 
« " = beautiful 
“YOUR FUTURE” *, c= 
simple to learn, and leading rapidly to pract 
comes achieved t en and show 


notable successes 


couree rk. It 
work of Feder 

into money, by all means 
book tod: stating vour 


talent 
« r the 
age and present occunatior 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
264 Federal Schools Bidg . Minneapolis, Minn. J 
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2 They save laundry 
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by Cunard Line, new oil-burners 
Jan. 20, N. Y. Around the World Cruise 
(Los Angeles Feb. 5) 128 days, $1250 
to $3,000, 
Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 
June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean 
53 days, $550 to $1250. 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees 
Longest experienced cruise management 
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| other desirable offers, which was true. 


Child of the Wild 


was golden-haired, like June, and young, and 
clinging, and beautiful to see. 

“Well, I can only say that I’m going to sift 
the matter to the bottom,” the old woman 
told him. “I’m going to help you dig out all 
the proof there is.” 

| “And in the end you'll see I’m right,” 
| Hillguard told her. ‘‘That little boy couldn't 
have lived—” 

But he did not get to finish saying his words 

|of wisdom. He was surprised to see that his 
hearers were forgetting him and one by one 
| looking away. Presently he looked, too. And 
then they were all running to a little hollow in 
the rocks, from which rose a small, white cloud 
of steam. 

June was standing there, and she was crying 
happily, and drying her eyes to laugh with the 
most exquisite tenderness, and drowning her 
laughter in her tears. 

“Come and look,” she told them, “and see if 
a little boy could have lived here.” 

They tried to be calm and not to push each 
other, as they gathered around the hot spring. 
As is common through the volcano country, 
this was a mineral spring, and the water was 
| blue from chemicals, and around it was a 
| chemical deposit. It appeared that any im- 
| pression made in the soft margin became fixed 
| as the lava hardened, and the slowly thickening 

incrustation did not conceal it, but actually 
emphasized it, deepening the mark by building 
| up around it, so that it became indelibly re- 
corded. Not one, but many such impressions 
surrounded the spring. 

There were many footprints at the edges of 
the lava, all made by the same little boots. And 
just back of the spring, in the main field of de- 
posit, was a series of marks made by a finger. 
They seemed to be letters, proudly printed for 
all to see. 

Wabbling, 


signature: 





but plain to read, was the 


SAM MORELAND 


Nobody knew what happened after this. 
Every one talked at once—every one except 
| Leonard, who stood back, and Sam, who tried 
| to speak and could not—and some said it could- 

n’t be true, but looking again, saw that it was 

| true; and June laughed and cried to her heart’s 
}content; and the sailors said “Good Lord”! 
and “Who'd have thought it,’ and nautical 
| exclamations mostly in Scandinavian. Every- 
|} thing was a confusion in which only two sen- 
| sible remarks were made, and perhaps these 
| were only half-sensible. 

“It’s certainly proof, if it’s genuine,”’ Hill- 
guard said decidedly. “Of course, you'll want 
to get the opinion of geologists to see if by any 
chance it could have been written here for effect 
in the last few years.” 

“You go ahead and ask all the geologists you 
want to, and all the anthropologists, and crimi- 
nologists,’”’ Miss Moreland answered with un- 
due excitement. “I only know it’s enough for 
me. I know those prints were made by little- 
boy feet, and the letters by a little-boy finger. 
Now I’m going to kiss Sam. He’s my nephew, 
and I have a right to. And I’ve wanted to for 





a long time.” 


"THERE were many details for Sam to attend 

to. There was the matter of Leonard, and 
of his own business future, and of his dreaded 
parley with Hillguard; and all the time he 
wanted to be with June, who was waiting for 
him before an open fire in the study that over- 
looked the sea. 

Of course, this was a long two days after the 
discovery by the Medicine-Pot. The rescue 
party had returned to Gull Point with a hero 
in place of a villain, and—almost—a villain in 
place of a hero. And at last almost everything 
was settled. : 

The problem of Leonard St John was sim- 
plified by his resignation. He said with some 
dignity that it would be embarrassing to con- 


tinue in his present position, and that he had 
Miss 























Moreland accepted his resignation, but in some 
ways regretted seeing him go. He had been an 
efficient manager, and by the judgment of the 
world a first class man. 


Leonard’s resignation meant that, as soon as | 


he was trained, Sam must manage the can- 
peries himself. In the meantime there re- 
mained a staff of able assistants. 

His dread of meeting Hillguard proved 
groundless. June’s father greeted him pleas- 
antly and shook him by the hand. 

“J know you’ve come to tell me that you 

want to marry June,” he said at last. “TI 
realize, too, that you two have made up your 
minds to marry each other whether I give my 
consent or not. Just the same I appreciate 
your coming. 
“ “Tama worldly man, Sam, and judge things 
by worldly standards, but at the same time I 
have June’s happiness at heart. I have always 
hadit at heart. You, as a man, are not changed 
by what has happened lately, but conditions 
have been changed, and I can say now that 
she has every chance of happiness with you, 
while before it would have been doubtful at 
best. The world can’t attack her now or make 
her suffer. 

“T fought you, but I hope you'll forgive it 
and remember that before then I was your 
friend. I won’t oppose your marriage to my 
daughter. Indeed, I am convinced it is for the 


There were hands to shake, and thanks to 
give, but they took only a minute. At last he 
could go where the sun was shining. 


THE study was lighted by a bright fire. June 

was waiting, her hair full of the gleam, her 
skin like satin, her eyes luminous, her lips wist- 
fuland sober. She went straight into his arms. 
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There was not another second’s delay. Her | 


arms were around him, too, and her lips against 
his, with a kiss so sweet to their young hearts 
that it was almost pain. 


Youth. Love. Hope. They had all three. 


The fulfillment of dreams, and also dreams | 
growing, rosy, warm, and exquisite, yet to be | 


fulfilled. Her breast pressed so close against 
his! Her arms locked so tight. Her lips so 
eager. 


All had gone hungry such a long time. | 


They must take time for a few words. There | 


were a few things that really needed saying, 
and they must give each other a chance. “I 
want to tell you that Hopeless Land won’t be 
hopeless any more,’’ Sam said breathlessly. ‘‘I 
love it all—its fogs, and its wind, its desolation, 
and its peaks. Could you ever forget that 
wilderness of snow above the hills? 

“We'll go back often, June. Every summer 
we'll forget the world, and go back to the cave 
under the mountain, and chase the caribou 
over the barrens. It's my home, June. There’s 
something there we can find no place else. I’ve 
got a new name for it—The Land of Old 
Desire.”’ 

And now the words were said. They had 
only taken a minute or two, after all, and they 
could well afford the time But life was 
so sweet. Love was so new and miraculous. 
There was a window-seat before the fire, and 
straightway her bright head was in his arms. 

“I can’t get enough kisses,” he told her 
soberly and wistfully. “Not even in a whole 
lifetime can you give me enough. You’ve got 
to make up for all those long, empty, childhood 
years. 

She would try! Her eyes promised, and her 
mouth, so yielding and warm and soft, gave 
witness. She would surely try to make up for 
those empty years. It was a mighty debt, but 
she would pay it. : 

In an adjoining room Miss Moreland sat 
knitting. She smiled over the web. Far away, 
in a hut of turf, another old woman was making 
garments out of caribou skin. They had found 
out, these two. They knew the facts. But 
many suns would rise and set, wax and wane, 
before Sam and June would know. Clasped 
in each other’s arms, lost in this first, great 
wonder, the boy and girl could weave the 
Gorgeous tapestry of dreams. 
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Dismissing Angela 
(Continued from page 28) 


Miss Binny wanted to cry, but there was no 
time. She was late already, and the light was 
fading. and there was Mrs. Arnold’s camisole 
to finish before tomorrow. Miss Binny got 
her sewing things together. The camisole 
worried her. She was not really any good at 
sewing—not really good at anything. That 
was what Mr. Orme had meant, though he 
didn’t know it. He thought she was young 
because she had fair hair and blue eyes, and 
because she thought about love and couldn't 
do her work. But she wasn’t really young— 
she was past twenty-five. She was_ just 
stupid. 

She knew how things ought to be done, but 
somehow she always forgot to do them. Other 
girls were keen on their jobs. They wanted to 
“get on” and ‘‘pull down big salaries.’’ Miss 
Binny didn’t seem able to care properly. She 
couldn’t really lose herself in jute. When she 
had taken down that fatal letter she had been 
thinking about Mr. Orme’s books and _ the 
wonderful picture over his mantelpiece. She 
was always particularly stupid in Mr. Orme’s 
room, because the sheer beauty of it made her 
so happy that nothing else mattered. Some- 
times it seemed strange to her that anything 
else could matter to Mr. Orme. 


MESS BINNY lifted her head. The camisole 
*"* slipped from her hands, and she did not 
notice it. It was because of his room that she 
had told Mr. Orme about love. She had felt that 
because he had chosen all those beautiful things, 
he would understand how queer it was that 
among all the millions and millions of people 
she was quite alone—and that everywhere 
there were people quite alone and wanting 
dreadfully not to be—who were frightened, 
she was, who were always hoping and 
listening. 

Miss Binny listened now. It was one of her 
fancies that one day, if she listened very hard, 
footstep would detach itself from the 
muffled, even hum of life on the streets be 
neath and climb her stairs, growing firmer and 
clearer, and that some one would walk into 
the room and take her hand and say, “‘Come, 
my heart’s sister—"’ and that they would set 
out on their journey, even if they just stayed 
where they were, not even speaking. 

Of course, it was all absurd. And there were 
no footsteps. Only the some one 
crying. 

Miss Binny sat tensely still. The walls were 
so thin that she could tell exactly where the 
sound came from. It was quite close to her— 
so close that it was like a ghost crying at her 
knee—and it was terrible because it 
persistent, and vet harsh and 
though whoever it was didn’t 
let himself go 

For it was a man crying 

Miss Binny remembered. She had passed 
him once or twice on the stairs in the hurried, 


some 


sound of 


was so 
difficult, as 
know how to 


| furtive way that people did pass each other in 


been lving 


Mrs. Jennings’ house. She remembered some 
one with a young, harassed face who said, “I 
beg your pardon,” in a way that nobody else 
in Mrs. Jennings’ house did, however hard 
they bumped against you. She even remem 
be red his Voi ©. 

Well~obviously it wasn’t her business 

Sut she left the camisole where it lay And 
presently in her hasty resolution she stepped 
on it, leaving a disastrous footmark. That was 
the sort of thing Miss Binny did. But she 
was, as usual, much too occupied with other 
things to care. Before she gave herself time 
to realize what she was doing, she had tapped 
at a strange door and had even turned the 


handle 


He sprang up from the table where he had 
with his face hidden in his arms 
like a broken-hearted schoolboy, but for some 
reason or other, when he saw her, he made no 
further effort at pretence. He sat down again 


with his stained young face recklessly exposed 




















as though he didn’t care any more what any 
body thought of him. 

“Please—please forgive me,’’ Miss Binny 
said. “It heard—I couldn’t help it. I’m so 
sorry.” t 

“Please go away. I was crying. 
crving—it’s beastly—disgusting—”’ 

‘Miss Binny closed the door. She came and 
stood beside him. She saw the remnants of 
several miserable meals, and a letter, and his 
clenched hands with the thin, cuffless wrists. 
She did not look at his face at all. 

“You didn’t know I could hear. Everybody 
has a right to cry in his own room. I ought 
not to have intruded. Only it hurt—” 

“My mother’s dead,” he flung at her. And 
then, as she said nothing, he added fiercely, 
“T killed her.” 

“That’s not true. I know it isn’t.” 

“Yes, itis. What do you know about me?” 

He was furious in his despair, and since he 
defied her she raised her eyes to his face. She 
saw that he was young in the same way that 
she was herself—that when he was sixty he 
would have the same look in his eyes. 

“You didn’t mean to, anyway,” she said 
stoutly. “You couldn’t hurt any one.” 

“Ves, [Tcould. I did. I hurt her. I broke 
her heart. It’s no use you, a perfect stranger, 
coming in here and saying I didn’t. I tell you 
I did—because I’m no good—I’m a fool—lI 
ought never to have been born.” 

“Why not?” Miss Binny wanted to know 
obstinately. 

“Well—I just oughtn’t. 
I’m not like other fellows. 
I don’t fit in anywhere. I make a mess of 
everything I try todo. I get kicked out. The 
last man who kicked me out said I ought to 
be shut up.” 

“Oh—but you hadn’t done anything wrong!” 

“No, not a thing. I never do. I hadn't 
posted a letter. He meant a lunatic asylum.” 

She saw that he had a face rather like one of 
those beautiful young men whom Botticelli 
grouped about his Madonnas. One couldn’t 
imagine his posting letters. One couldn’t 
expect it of him. And he had such kind, well- 
meaning eyes. 

“My mother wanted me to make good,” he 
stammered. “She wanted to see me a big man, 
as she called it, and every time I lost my job—’ 
He broke off and then added simply, “I loved 
my mother. I did try.” 

She began to tidy up his table. It seemed the 
only thing she could do to help him. But she 
only succeeded in moving things from one 
place to another. She was like that. And the 
young man seemed neither to know nor to care 
that she was of no use. He looked pitifully 
grateful. 

“How good you are—bothering about me 
like this! I’ve often noticed you and wondered 
why you lived here. You’re not like the rest 
of us. Every one else in this place is just 
another dud. Not one of us can hold a job for 
a week.” 

Miss Binny sighed. But he didn’t hear. 

“I can’t either. I don’t believe I want to. 
I don’t want to scrounge and fight and hustle 
for the things other people want—motor-cars 
and big houses. I’d like to be quiet. I'd like 
to live in the country in a cottage and have 
roses—”’ He shook his beautiful head. “You 
couldn’t possibly understand.” 

She happened to be quite close to him. 
Before she knew what she had done, she put her 
hand on his, and they looked at each other. 

“Oh, but I do!” she said. “I do.” 


A man 


Everybody says so. 
I’m not fit to live. 


N° THE dowager on Mr. Orme’s right did 

not know whether it was Keats or Shelley 
who had wanted his heart's sister to sail with 
him. No one else knew, either, and Mr. Orme 
sank into depressed silence. His liver was 
giving him a lot of bother. He wasn’t really 
enjoying himself, and he thought Mrs. Herriot 
was beginning to show her years. Well, he 
wondered what she would feel like if she were 
young again with no friends and one room 
What did one feel like? He asked her. Mrs 


Herriot was quite unable to satisfy him. She 
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Dismissing Angela 


seemed even slightly oNended, and Mr Orme, 
feeling that he was not being a success, left early, 

Back in his palatial apartment he took down 
a calf-bound volume and settled the Keats. 
Shelley controversy finally. After which he 
felt that he could dismiss the whole Binny 
episode from his mind. But as he turned his 
lights out on what had been a curiously unsat- 
isfactory evening, it recurred. 

“After all, a room’s a room,” Mr. Orme 
argued bitterly, “and I’m damned if I'm not 
alone in one myself.” 


o 


ATURALLY she was surprised—even a 

little frightened. But Mr. Orme reassured 
her. In his best manner he explained that 
Orme, Murgatoyd & Co. were very careful where 
their employees were concerned, and _ that 
he had been uneasy about her dismissal. He 
felt that he had been abrupt—too abrupt— 
and that he would be glad to exert his per 
sonal influence in getting her work—other 
work—more suitable work. The trouble had 
been, he said, that she was too young. 

Miss Binny did not explain about her age 
She gave him the one chair, and he took it 
because it was awkward for him to stand 
For one thing there was his dignity as her late 
employer, and for another he was much too 
big for the room. Besides which she was, ina 
manner of speaking, his hostess. Probably 
for that reason he liked her better. He was 
rather touched, too, by the Sistine Madonna, 
and he saw the books with the struggling 
chrysanthemum on top. But he thought the 
bed—like the chair—looked unsafe. And she 
ought to have a carpet. It was the normal 
thing to have in a bedroom or a bed-sitting- 
room or whatever the place called itself. The 
lack of it made for a certain unpleasant feeling 
of destitution. 

“It’s so wonderfully kind of you to come,” 
she was stammering nervously. ‘I don’t know 
how to thank you. I'd been so unhappy and 
ashamed. I couldn't think how I could have 
done anything so foolish.” 

“Oh, come,” Mr. Orme smiled, “it’s not so 
bad as all that. After all, Mr. Shelley was a 
vastly superior perscn to Mr. Isaacs, though I 
doubt if Mr. Isaacs realizes it. The introduc- 
tion may do him good. That’s a lovely thing 
out of ‘Emily,’ isn’t it? One of the loveliest 
things he wrote.” 

“Oh, but there’s ‘The Skylark,’ ”’ 
Binny 

“Quite,” said Mr. Orme, vastly amused 
with himself and her. It seemed there was a 
good deal of fun left in life if you looked for it 
in odd places. And that look of vacancy that 
had annoyed him wasn’t really vacancy. It 
was a sort of dreaminess. In her own way the 
girl was no fool. 

“The truth is I haven't read my poets for 
years. No time, you know. But when I was 
a young man However, that’s all past. 
I’m quite grateful to you for reminding me.” 

“So long as you’re not angry—”’ 

“Not a bit. I wasn’t at the time. Only you 
can’t mix up Shelley and jute successfully. 
That’s why I had to drop Shelley. You can 
see that for yourself.” 

“N-o-0,”’ said Miss Binny, 
resolute. : 

Mr. Orme laughed. ‘You mean that you'd 
have dropped jute. Ah, that’s because you re 
young. Shelley won't take you very far, M) 
dear young lady. 


said Miss 


trembling but 


Surely your present experl- 
ence is enough to prove it.” 

But he had an odd feeling that though she 
did not answer, she was getting the better ol 
some inaudible argument. That was what 
came of meeting your employees on their own 
ground. You lost authority. You found your 
self up against the real human being, who as 
often as not defied you. Mr. Orme was not 
accustomed to being defied, audibly or other- 
wise, and the novelty of it stung him into sly 
retaliation. 





“J wonder what you are thinking of this 
time?” he asked. 


She blushed. ‘About jute—and—and Mr. ; 


Isaacs 

“How disappointing of you!” 

“T can’t bear to think I let you down like 
that.” 

“You didn’t—not a bit of it. Besides—no 
wonder. Jute isn’t an amusing subject in 
itself, and you weren’t going to get any good 
out of the transaction.” 

“Mr. Orme—that didn’t make any differ- 
ence.” 

“Oh, surely—” 

“Your interests were mine,” said Miss Binny 
pedantically but with a queer, trembling in- 
dignation. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Mr. Orme was surprised and touched out 
of his elderly facetiousness. She was almost 
angry. A serious element had come into the 
aflair. It was time to go. Mr. Orme rose. 

“T hadn’t thought of it like that,’ he ad- 
mitted. “It’s very nice of you, Miss Binny. 
It makes me all the more pleased that I came, 
myself. If there is anything I can do, please 
let me know. But I mustn’t keep you. You'll 
be wanting to get your lunch.” 

She was still faintly defiant. It was as 
though a white mouse had turned to rend him. 
“I've had my lunch, Mr. Orme.” 

He looked round for the symptoms. There 
was a cup on the windowsill and a plate with 
crumbs. He had often heard that that was the 
way women lived when there was no man to 
see that they had square meals. No wonder 
thes looked vacant 

“Come, that won't do,” he said. “You 
can't do decent work on food like that. I 
couldn't, myself. One good, light meal in the 
middle of the day—”’ 

He was aware again of some inaudible and 
disturbing comment. He was aware that he, 
John Orme, reputed the most faultlessly 
mannered man in business, was displaying a 
regrettable lack of good taste. ‘‘As a matter 
of fact, | haven’t lunched myself,’ he added 
hurriedly. ‘‘You’d better get on your hat and 
come along.” 

“Oh, Mr. Orme, but 

“I'll wait downstairs for you.” 

Nothing had been further from his inten- 
tions. But he nodded at her with the kindly 
assurance of one accustomed to be obeyed. 

“And don’t be long. I’m hungry.” 

Though he did not like their smell, he was 
glad to tind himself on the stairs again. He 
was behaving in an unaccountable and annoying 
fashion—letting himself in for goodness knew 
what. And there was some one making a 
horrid noise behind a closed door on the next 
landing—positively screaming. Really it was 
a most unsuitable house. 


HE WANTED to hurry—to get out. But 

that would have been beneath his dignity. 
It would also have been an acknowledgment of 
something that he did not want to acknowledge. 
Consequently, when Mrs. Jennings burst 
out on the landing, she caught him. She 
caught him—literally—by the arm and shook 
him. 

“It’s Mrs. Blythe—she’s took bad—’er time’s 
come—and me alone in the ’ouse—Gawd, 
can't you do something—?” 

“My good woman, if any one’s ill, you’d 
better get a doctor.” 

_ “A doctor! Get a doctor yourself! And pay 
for him, too. A lot of good you are, standing 
there,”’ , 

lhe crying began again, and Mrs. Jennings 
threw up her fat hands in despair and vanished, 
slamming the door in Mr. Orme’s face. Mr. 
Orme hurried. He was upset and disquieted. 
No one knew what might happen in a place like 
that. All the doors might fly open, expelling 
Stout and disrespectful furies. But for some 
reason the superciliousness of his chauffeur 
annoyed him even more. 

_ “Get along to Dr. Summers, Charles. Give 
him my compliments and say there’s some one 
ill here. Tell him it’s my affair and bring 
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him along with you. And be quick about it.” 

Only when the car had turned out of the 
shabby street with a hoot of disgust did Mr. 
Orme realize that he had acted hastily—per- 
hips foolishly. He had put himself in an am 
biguous position. He knew nothing about this 
Mrs. Blythe. She might be young—she might 
not even be Mrs. Blythe. Dr. Summers, who 
was a worldly, incredulous fellow, might not 
understand. On the other hand, he had been 
bound to do something. From the moment 
some impossible and totally unknown person 
lays hold of you and screams that some other 
unknown person is ill and wants a doctor, 
it becomes your business to get a doctor, even 
though it’s no business of yours at all. It was 
most annoying. Dear old Felix, rooted in 
jute, was a man of sense. 


OR did Miss Binny alleviate his uneasiness. 
For one thing, he did not like her hat nor 
her dress nor her very visibly mended gloves. 
And she, too, was evidently depressed. Yes, she 
knew about Mrs. Blythe. Such a nice, sweet 
woman. Her husband had deserted her, and 
really if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Jennings being 
so kind 
Mrs. Jennings, it seemed, was the fat fury. 
“Vou oughtn’t to be living here,’”’ said Mr. 


Orme. “It’s not right. You're too young.” 
“But I’m not young,” said Miss Binny, 
trotting beside him. “I’m twenty-five.” 
Mr. Orme calculated. A mere matter of 


twenty years. No, he was not really old enough 
to be her father. He was rathcr glad. On the 
other hand it made what he wanted to say more 
difficult. 

“You 


know,” he began, “I’m much older 


than you are, and I don’t like your hat. I 
don’t think you can like it yourself. Now, it’s 
a mistake for a woman to wear things she 
doesn’t like It saps her self-confidence. Be 
lieve me, vou'll never get %n in that hat. We 


must do something about it. There’s a shop 
my sister goes to—" 

“But, Mr. Orme 

“Strictly speaking, 
ployment,” he said 
buy you a new hat.” 

rhey both laughed, and after that he felt a 
little happier. It was rather fun i 
comical small people off their feet and playing 
the fairy prince. And he flattered himself that 
he did it rather well. Even the shop-woman 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the thing. 
She was as kind and helpful as though Miss 
Binny were a child who had to be looked after 
in spite of herself. 

It was a very pretty affair. But it threw the 
dress and the gloves into painful prominence. 
Something would have to be done about them, 
too. After lunch. 

Mr. Orme chose from the menu for them 
both. He was sure that Miss Binny would be 
no good at that sort of thing. He ordered 
dishes that were not at all in accordance with 
his taste or digestion. But he wanted to en 
courage her. When he looked up, he saw 
to his consternation that she was gazing at 
herself in the glass behind him and that she 
was on the brink of tears. 

“But, my dear child 


you are still in my em 
“T order you to help me 


sweeping 


don’t you like it?” he 


asked. 
“Oh, yes, of course I do. I’ve never had a 
pretty hat like that before. But I was think- 


ing I ought to have asked you—not to give 
it me—and perhaps, instead—you see, there’s 
poor Mrs. Jennings—”’ 


Mrs. Jennings again However, he was 
bound to ask what the trouble was. You had 
to—why, heaven knew!—but you had to 


It appeared that Mrs. Jennings, like most of 
her lodgers, couldn’t pay her rent, and her 
house was going to b. sold over her head. And 
where would poor Mrs. Jennings go? No one 
knew. It was so sad, because she was such a 
kind woman and had had nothing but trouble 
all her life. And there was a young man who 
had lost his job 

Mr. Orme shook “Now, don’t 


his head. 
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spoil your lunch. You know, you worry too 
much about other people's affairs, my dear, 
It’s a great mistake. Mind your own business, 
That's been my motto all my life, and it has 
stopped my doing a lot of stupid things, 
Now, eat your grape-fruit and tell me about 
yourself—what you do in your free time and 
your holidays and that sort of thing?” 

Miss Binny told him about Mrs. Adams’ 
camisole. She explained that in her free time 
made camisoles—not very well, but then, 
you see, you had to do something. Rents were 
so high. Asa matter of fact, her happiest time 
had been in Mr. Orme’s office because of the 
books and the lovely pictures. It had been 
like a holiday just to look at them. 

Mr. Orme liked her for liking his pictures. 
“You must work hard,” he said, “then perhaps 
you'll have things like that of your own.” 

“But then perhaps I shouldn’t want them,” 
said Miss Binny. 

Mr. Orme felt suddenly tired and unhappy 


she 


again. This girl knew things that he had for- 
gotten. He remembered how he had dreamed 
about that room of his when he had been 
young—how he had worked for it to the exclu- 


sion of every other thought. And now—well, 
it was odd the way she put her finger on the 
very heart of his trouble. 

“You'll like lobster,” he said, sighing. “I 
used to.” 

I'rom time to time he glanced at her. He was 
beginning to see what Horne and Murgatoyd 
had the frail prettiness that was so 
utterly without artilice, so pathetically un- 
conscious of itself. She was too absorbed in 
things even to be tidy. And now that he was 
treating her like a friend, she was a friend. 
She trusted him. She told him about her 
people, who were dead, and now, with the 
best will in the world, she could never keep her 
job. 

“You see, I'm always forgetting 

\fterward they went and bought flowers 
and fruit and invalid jelly for Mrs. Blythe, 
and as there were too many things for her to 
carry, he put her in a taxi. The expression 
on her small face as she looked at hii through 
the open window made him feel like a benevo- 
lent and lovable god 

“She'll be happy 
you 

“Be happy yourself,” said Mr. Orme se 
verely. 


H" 


seen 


thank thank 


so 


you 


WAS very late at the office. Deer old 
Felix grumbled at him. He accused him 


of being a fléneur-——a man-about-town who 
took nothing seriously. 
“However, thank heaven you got rid of 


that Binny creature!’ said Mr. Murgatoyd. 
“Horne’s a fool. Not a bit of use encouraging 
incompetents.” 

“Not a bit,” said Mr. Orme. 


4 
ER name was Angela. So much Horne 
could tell him. Angela Binny. Just the 
sort of absurd name she would have. He 


imagined her parents as wuzzy-headed 1o- 
mantics, totally incapable like herself, and 
mooning over her as though she had been the 
first baby that had ever been born. 

How she had enjoyed that lobster! Why 
did one go about feeding up one’s rich friends 
who were bored at the very sight of food, when 
there were people whose enjoyment made you 
feel positively young? Why did one spend 
one’s money on people who didn’t know what 
to do with their own? Why had he bought 
Claire Herriot that expensive cigarette-case* 
She had dozens. Why—?” 


There was a snap in the air. Winter. Large 
fires in steam-heated rooms. The curtains 
drawn. Thick carpets. Hot water bottles. 


Things one took for granted. Why did one? 
They weren't granted. You had to fight and 
struggle for them, and if you weren't very 
strong and perhaps ruthless, you didn’t get 
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of people didn’t. Nice people. 
Intelligent people who loved 
the Sistine Madonna and thought 


them. Lots 
Kind people 
Shelley an: 


jute dull stuff. So it was. There was no 
sense in jute at all unless there were Keats 
and Raphael at the back of it. But it was 


malignant stuff, too. It got into your eves and 
ears, it filled your heart and brain, till you 
couldn't think of or care about anything else. 
And a lot of good it was to you. 

Shorthand typists and such like were grossly 
overpaid. Out of all proportion. Really no 
business could sti und the strain. That's what 
all business men said. But how on earth had 
Miss Angela Binny managed? How had he 
managed in those early days which he had so 

wonderfully forgotten?) Why did money make 
people forget? But Mr. Orme was beginning to 
remember. How young he had been, how 
alone, and sometimes how frightened of his 
loneliness! And the misery of that top bed- 
room where he had to wrap himself in his one 
meager blanket while his half-frozen hand had 
somehow copied out the extra work he had had 
to take on to eke out his miserable salary. 

There was no fire in Miss Binny’s room—no 
fireplace even. No carpet. No curtains that 
he could remember. Not a vestige of a hot 
water bottle. And anyhow what was the use 
of a hot water bottle without hot water? Cer- 
tainly there was no hot water laid on in Mrs. 


Jennings’ dreadful establishment. How did 
people manage without hot water? How had 
‘ he managed? Could he manage now? He'd 
rather drown himself than try. 
Confound it all! Why didn’t Horne dismiss 
his own pet incompetents? Why had he, John 
Orme, started asking idiotic questions about 
relatives and friends and homes—things which 
, were no business of his whatever? What was 
‘ his business? For that matter why had he 


got a business? 


Why indeed—? 
‘ Mk ORME explained that he was buying 


slum property as an investment, and 
Felix Murgatoyd told him he was a fool. 
" “What'll happen is you'll spend your life 


: trying to get rents out of ’em.” 
Mr. Orme looked strong and reticent. “I 
shan’t,”’ he said. 
k 


That much, at any rate, was true. For the 
time being, he even neglected the formality of 
trying. Obviously Mrs. Jennings was blame- 
less. What with Mrs. Blythe’s baby and de 
d q serting husband, the out of-work young fellow 
on the top floor, Angela Binny, and one or two 











: other shadowy derelicts, she hadn't a chance. 

She and Mr. Orme had had several talks on 
r the subject. _As to Mrs. Jennings’ sobriety Mr. 
i Orme had his misgivings, but that she had a 
: heart he was certain. 

No, it was scarcely an investment. But how 
else could he have seen to it that Miss Binny 
had a fireplace in her room, and for that matter 
a roof over her head? And besides, it was an 
odd fact that, now he knew Mrs. Jennings 

ne personally, it was not possible to allow the 
he poor woman, who had certainly done her best, 
Je to be put out on the streets. And then in a 
0- misguided moment he had allowed himself to 
d be introduced to Mrs. Blythe’s baby. Mrs. 
he Jennings assured him that it was a wonderful 
child, all things considered, but to Mr. Orme’s 
hy inexperience it looked what he could only de 
ds scribe as a “misery.” Surely it wasn’t natural 
2 for a baby to stare at you with that melancholy, 
ou reproachful air as though it knew already more 
nd than enough about life? It should be sent to 
at the -ountry and fed on fresh country milk and 
ht eggs and butter, or whatever babies did feed 
e? on. And the mother, too, of course Having 
said so much, Mr. Orme’s business became 
ge clear to him 
ins Unfortunately there were dilficulties Mrs 
es. Blythe, it seemed had an invalid father who 
e? had hitherto depended on her \ melancl 
nd business No decent minded woman. as Mrs 
ry Blythe proved to be on acquaintance oul 
set ' desert her father. Something would | e te 
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be done about him. Now that he knew the 
circumstances, Mr. Orme saw the necessity 
clearly. He took to dropping in on Miss 
Kinny to discuss this and other matters. 
She was making baby clothes for Mrs. Blythe's 
baby, and that kept her at home, and she was 
a good listener. She would listen, in fact, with 
such earnest, wondering attention that several 
garments began and ended their careers as 
dusters. 

Mr. Orme explained to her the dark purpose 
underlying the invasion of baths and hot-water 
pipes which was harrying the dazed inhabi- 
tants of his new property into a feeble insur 
rection. Some of them complained, and Mrs 
Jennings herself evidently thought him more 
well-intentioned than intelligent. 

“Women have no business sense,” Mr. Orme 
said. *‘*They can’t see the necessity for outlay. 
To make money you must first spend money. 
I’m going to make this place into a first-rate 
apartment house, and then I shall raise the 
rents—at least,” he amended hastily, “‘when 
you can all afford to pay them. And you will, 
you know. The psychological effect of central 
heating and a constant hot water supply is 
simply extraordinary.” 

Miss Binny thought him wonderful. 

And the young man on the top floor ac 
tually thanked him. He was a pale, shabby 
sort of fellow with nice eves and good manners 
and, as Mr. Orme judged, no capacity what 
On the other hand, he appreciated the 
hot water. And Miss Binny said he had lost 
his mother—a sad event, which no doubt ac- 
counted for the strange look in the young 
man’s eves when he met Mr. Orme on the stairs, 
and his expression half-wistful, half-hostile. | 
Mr. Orme wondered if he was a Bolshevik. 

\nd then there was the matter of Miss Binny 
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shy smile of welcome. as near 
looking like a man with a purpose—and an 
unpleasant one, at that—as he was ever likely 
to look. He was stiff with it. 

“T ought to have returned the book before,’ 


he said. ‘Thank vou for lending it to me 
‘There was no hurry, Mr. Keith,” replied 
Miss Binny, stitching busily. 


“Oh, ves, there is, he retorted. “I’m going.” 
“Going 4 
“Away.” 


“Oh! That means vou 
thing, doesn't it? 


you've found som 
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to keep them, not to mention getting them. 
And they had agreed sorrowfully that they 
didn’t really want to get on in life and that 
there was something very wrong with them. 

Yes, they had been like comrades, like two 
incompetent castaways on a desert island with- 
out a notion how to fend for themselves. 

And now the young man’s tone was cold, 
stern, and almost rude. And because Miss 
Binny was hurt and puzzled she went on work 
ing as though she did not care in the least. 


“RUT Mrs. Jennings says there isn’t any 

hurry,” she began. “She says we can all 
wait now. Because Mr. Orme has bought the 
house, and Mr. Orme says—” 

“T don’t care what Mr. Orme says,” the young 
man interrupted. ‘Mr. Orme’s nothing to me. 
And I don’t accept charity from any one.” 

“But it isn’t charity. Mr. Orme says 

“Mr. Orme is a very eloquent gentleman,” 
Robert Keith remarked bitterly, “but he 
doesn’t waste his eloquence on me, and I 
don’t want him to. I can’t pay my rent, and 
I’m clearing out, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“I’m sorry,’ Miss Binny murmured. 

He looked at her, as she sat there with her 
head bent over her work. His hands were 
clenched. It was evidently very hard for him 
to be strong and silent and even slightly rude. 

“At least—not quite all—”’ 

“Of course,” said Miss Binny gravely, 
“everybody has their own life to live. You 
know best.” 

“T ought to go. That’s what I mean.” He 
came a step nearer and his voice lost its steady 
severity. “‘Miss Binny—you’re so young—so 
innocent. I wonder if you understand what 

what all these baths—this central heating 

means.” 

“Mr. Orme says 

“Damn Mr. Orme!” 
ploded passionately. 

Then he apologized. He was evidently hor 
rified at his own violence. 

“Please forgive me—I’ve no right to inter 
fere—no right whatever. If I had—but I 
haven’t—I never shall have. I can’t look after 
myself—much less any one else. But before I 
go I do beg of you to think—to ask yourself 
why this man—this complete stranger—should 
have adopted Mrs. Jennings and Mrs. Blythe 
and her baby and Mrs. Blythe’s father—and 
why he is sending old Brown to an Inebriates’ 
Home—and why he is putting in hot water 
and baths on each landing. What business 
is it of his?” 

“If we all minded our own business,” said 
Miss Binny, looking at him straightly, “I 
shouldn’t have come in that night—”’ 


the young man ex 


The young man blushed crimson. He was 
more ashamed than ever. “I—I beg your 
pardon. I’ve been beastly. I’m not gener- 


ous, that’s what’s the matter with me. I’m 
very unhappy, and my mind’s warped. I 
only wanted—never mind what I wanted. 
Bless you anyhow.” 

“And you, too,” said Miss Binny, stitching 
recklessly. 

“You've been so kind to me.” 

“Thaven’t.” 

“Ves, you have. You've given me—never 
mind what. I shall never forget. You're the 
only person—well, anyhow—there’s your book 
and good-by 

“Are you going this very minute?” 

“Not this very minute! But—”’ 

“Say good-by when you do go, won’t you?” 

“All right. Only—well, all right- 

“You see—”’ began Miss Binny and stopped. 

It was not a very coherent conversation. 

Mr. Keith picked up the book he had brought. 
“I'll bring it again, shall I? I hadn’t quite 
finished. I wanted to copy out—well, there 
was a bit you read I'd like to remember. I'll 
drop in again—just before—shall I?” 

“Oh, do,”’ said Miss Binny brightly. ‘And 
you must let me know how you get on, won't 


you?alf it’s only a postcard?” 


Please send me information about your Rainbow 
Club plan for earning money in spar 
Name 
Street 
Cit 
Sta 
RC-126 
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“[ shan’t get on. I doubt if I shall ever 
have a postcard. If only I knew you were safe 
and happy—!” 

“You mustn’t worry about me. 
all right.”’ 

He shook his head. “You're so good. 
You don’t know the world as I do. You're just 
an innocent girl. If only But I haven't— 
so there it is. Good-by—Miss Binny 

“Good-by, Mr. Keith.” 

On the next landing the young man and Mr. 
Orme met. Mr. Orme had been interviewing 
the foreman who was installing the new baths, 
It seemed that work was being held up because 
his best hand had been knocked down by a 
motor and had his leg broken. A sad case. 
He wouldn’t be able to work all winter. And 
there was a wife and five children. Mr. Orme 
was a good deal troubled by the incident, which 
the foreman had related by way of an apology 
Five children. And the winter coming on, 
The man must be nearly out of his mind with 
worry. Mr. Orme remembered him distinctly 
He rather wished he didn’t. Once you were 
able to visualize the face of a man with a 
broken leg and five children, you didn’t seem 
able to get rid of him. You realized that some- 
thing would have to be done about it. Really, 
life was very complicated. No wonder Felix 
entrenched himself in jute. 

\nd now here was this young man 
like the hero of a five-act tragedy. 

“Tf I could have a word with you, sir?” 

“Certainly. If it’s about the rent again, 
I've told Mrs. Jennings 

“Tt isn’t about the rent. 
Binny.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Orme, disconcerted 

“I’m getting out of here,” the young man 
wenton. “I’vegot to. There are higher things 
than even rents, sir—there’s a man’s dignity— 
and I won’t stand all this another hour. But 
before I go, I want to make the position clear 
to you. You and I are men of the world, Mr. 
Orme. We shall understand one another.” 

“Indeed I hope so,” said Mr. Orme kindly. 

“T know what you’re calculating. But you're 
wrong. Miss Binny has got her friends—” 

“I’m sure I—” 

“We're a poor lot in this house, sir. But 
there isn’t one of us who wouldn’t give our right 
hand for her. And when people feel like that 
about any one, the poorest and meanest of 
them can become dangerous—” 

The young man’s face was deadly white 
His eyes blazed. Evidently he was saying 
something of terrific importance. Mr. Orme 
was sure he hadn’t had enough to eat. 

‘Look here,’”’ he said, ‘‘couldn’t we postpone 
this? I’m very busy. The foreman has just 
been telling me about a man who broke his 
leg yesterday—”’ 

“What I have to say can be said in one 
moment, sir. It’s quite true that I can’t get 
a job. From your point of view I’m a useless 
good-for-nothing.” 

“But, my dear young man, I never sug- 
gested—”’ 

“But there is one thing I can do,” said Mr 
Keith, looking Mr. Orme straight in the eyes 
and weighing each word. “TI could kill a black- 
guard. And, by God, I would!” 

He waited to give Mr. Orme every chance t 
reply, but Mr. Orme said nothing. In fact, he 
remained like one stricken until Keith, walking 
with great deliberation, had passed round the 
bend of the stairs. Then he shook himself and 
sighed deeply. 

“It’s too bad,” he thought, “that I should 
have a lunatic on my hands as well.” 


I shall be 


looking 


It’s about Miss 
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N R. ORME was buying presents. He had 
already bought Mrs. Herriot a crocodile 
bag which she would lose, and old Felix 4 
Russian leather cigar-case which he woul 
detest. If it hadn’t been for Mrs. Blythes 
baby, Mr. Orme himself would have been 
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terribly bored. But in some mysterious way 
or other that wizened bat increasing infant 
Jent zest to the expedition. For one thing. Mr 
Orme wasn’t sure what a_two-months-old 
baby really liked. It was, he understood. a 
precocious baby, but even so, he felt that 
mechanical builders might be too advanced 
On the other hand, a rattle might be regarded 
as an insult. To solve the difiiculty he 
fetched Miss Binny to help him. But first 
they were to have tea together so as to start 
with clear minds. For there was not only 
Mrs. Blythe’s baby to be considered. ther 
was Mrs. Blythe herself, and Mrs. Blythe's 
father, and the five children of the nice wile 
of the deserving fellow with the broken leg. 
Not to mention Mrs. Jennings. Mrs. Jennings, 
they decided, was to have a carpet. At the 
thought of Mrs. Jennings’ face on Christmas 
morning Mr. Orme laughed light-heartedly. In 
spite of all the vicissitudes of a stormy career 
Mrs. Jennings had an immense capacity for 
being pleased She was a born muddler, of 
course, who would muddle herself into her 
grave. But she could be happy as a child—a 
child that would never grow up. When you 
thought of her like that, she ceased to be an 
object for disapproval. She had her place 
in the scheme of things. 


had 


ND then there was Miss Binny herself. 


Binny. What an absurd name! He glanced 
at her shyly as she trotted beside him. But 
“Angela” was absurd only because of the clothes 
she wore. He would give her a new dress. 
But a new dress without new shoves and stock- 
ings would be like goose without stufling. 
And once she had got the shoes and the stock- 
ings she would want to live somewhere where 
she could wear them, otherwise they would be a 
mere mockery. Supposing he furnished that 
room of hers But even then—and besides, 
she wouldn't go on accepting things. She had 
said so. She had some innocent idea that he 
was ruining himself for them all. She was like 


that—always thinking of other people rhe 
gentlest heart. And the weakest head. No, 
not really weak. (Mer shoe-lace was undone. 


But she was so totally unaware and, alter all, 
what did it matter?) She had her own wisdom. 
If she didn’t understand the significance of 
jute, she knew about Shelley and Raphael. 
She loved the pictures in his office. Nobody 
else cared about them. He had almost ceased 
to care about them himself. She had given it 
all back to him. Sometimes, as now, he had 
gusts of crazy longing to set off for Italy and 
make again that passionate Odyssey of his 
too-long-deferred youth. Ah—Florence—the 
Bargello. He would like to show Miss Binny 
his first love—the Gentile Donna of Verrocchio. 
She would understand how that frozen, subtly 
smiling face had made his heart ache for an 
unattainable loveliness. 

He must find her some work. That must 
be his real present to her. A place in life 
where her capacity of understanding and 
tenderness would make up for her incapacity to 
deal with jute . 

How she would love his library in the palatial 
apartment! It wou'dn’t be a lonely, miserable 
barrack any more. It would be ‘a palace of 
enchantment. 

Mr. Orme set his face bravely to the keen 
east wind. The winter twilight was full of 
magic. He helped Miss Binny off and on 
two-inch pavements. Forty-five. No age at 
all _the beginning of real life, if you only 
realized it 5 


lhen over the tea-table the great idea came 
to him. He was as violently surprised by it 
as though it had dropped from nowhere. but 


alterward he knew it had been stalking him 
lor weeks, She had just said. “You are kind to 
every one—you have made every one happy.” 
and had looked across the teapot at him with 
such grateful wonder. And there it was 

Mr. Orme shook his head. “It’s vou peopk 
who have been good to me.” he said. as 
lost all sense of proportion. Like most of us 
poor nich devils I'd forgotten that monev’s of 
no use without a background of—well. things 





WARMTH WHEN YOU WANT 


Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters 
—nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want 
more radiant heat 
for less money. 
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SK 


Write for Folder 


illustrating and de- 
scribing ten beautiful 
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Heaters. 





SELF-LIGHTING 
RADIANT GAS HEATERS 


Fireside Luxury 


HAT radiant heat that warms the room 

to the comfort point, that open-fire cheer- 
iness which brings forgetfulness of cold and 
little shivers— it’s Welsbach Special heat. 


It’s on when you need it and off when you 
don’t and for that reason alone it is eco- 
nomical. But it is doubly economical, for 
Welsbach Heaters have exclusive features 
which get high heat out of small gas con- 
sumption. 


To get warmth when you want it, and 
to get more heat for less money, get 
Welsbach heat. It’s a special heat that you 
never will do without once you have enjoyed 
its great comfort and convenience. Ask your 
dealer to show you the various models of 


Welsbach Heaters. 
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Annette Kellermann’s 
Own Story 


When I was a child I 
was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple I 
was bow-legged to an ex- 
treme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk without 






iron braces No one ever 
dreamed that some day I would 
become famous for the perfect 
proportions of my figure. No one 


ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world. No one ever dared 
to guess that I would be 
day starred in great feature 
films. Yet that is exactly what 
has happened 

My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her health, or 
complexion The truth is, 
many tired, sickly, over- 

or underweight women 


some 





her 

very 
weight 
have already proved that a greatly 





improved figure and | 
can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the same 
methods as I myself used. These 


better health 


Startling, yet simple methods 
can now be used in your own 
home 

I invite any woman who is in- 
terested to write to me 1 will 


gladly tell you how I can prove to 
you in 10 days that you can learn 
to greatly improve your figure, 
how to make your complexion rosy 
from the inside instead of from the 
outside, how to freshen and brighten and clarify a muddy, 
sallow, blemished face, how to stand and walk gracefully, 
how to add or remove weight at any part of the body 

hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin limbs, 
abdomen; how to have greater health, strength 
gy so that you can enjoy life to the utmost; how to be free 
from many ailments due to physical inefficiency; in short, 
how to acquire more perfect womanhood 

a letter for my free 
I will also explain about my 


Just mall the coupon below or write 
book “The Body Beautiful.” 





special Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon now. be 
fore my present supply of free books is exhausted Ad 
dress, Annette Inc., Dept. 101, 225 Wes 


Kellermann, 
ty 


39th Street, New York © 





Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 101, 225 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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cost, your new book “‘The Body Beautiful lam ticu- 
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Dismissing Angela 


that really matter. It’s like being 
again.” 
“I’m so glad. 
“Vou’re 
Mr. Orme 


young 


I've felt so useless.”’ 
of the Marys of this world,” 
said, smiling. 
Nobody seems to want Marys 
“Yes, they do know of some one who—I 
mean, I think I’ve got a job for one of them—” 
She upset the cream-jug, and he mopped 
up the confusion recklessly with his hand 
kerchief 
“Have vou 
“T think 
I’m prepared 
you.” 


one 


really—for me? 
You mayn’t like it, of course; 
for that. Still, it’s there for 


so. 


HERI 

very sentimental, 
voice with difficulty 

“You remember that day when I asked you 
what vou were thinking about—and you told 
me? I thought it very frank and wonderful 
you. Most of us wouldn’t dare confess how 
lonely we are. Do you ever have thoughts like 
that now?” 

She looked away from him. 

“Ves—sometimes—” 

“Were they—about any one in particular?” 

“Not then—” 

“But now—?” 

Her “ves” was almost inaudible 

“You said afterward—that you used to 
listen—for footsteps—for some one to come 
up the stairs Did any one ever come—?” 

She nodded silently. 

“You see—the position I have in mind 


It being 
Orme controlled his 


was a string band playing 


Mr. 


ol 


“Mr. Orme—vou forget. I’m no good. I 
never shall be. I’m too stupid.”’ 

“Not for this job. It ry some one 
just like you—with a kind and loving heart 
and understanding for the things that really 
matter.” 

She broke in eagerly, shyness forgotten. 
“Why—Mr. Orme—if it’s work that would do 
for me, it would do for some one else—a friend 
of mine—some one worse off than I am—who 
needs it more.” 

“My dear, don’t be always thinking of 
some one else.”’ 

“I I can't help it 

“Who is she 

“It isn’t a ‘she It's Robert Keith—the 
young man who used to live next door.”’ 

Phat lunatic!” 
In the midst of his nervousness Mr. Orme 


1 to laugh. He couldn’t help it. It was so 


funny. She would see herself in a moment how 
funny it was. 
“You know. I’m afraid this job wouldn't 


suit him at all 

She was full of anxious protest. “But he’s 
not a lunatic—not really—not when you get 
to know him better. And he’s so good and 
anxious to do his best.” 


Fashions 





(Con ued | 
which are illustrated on page 46, is smart 
For southern wear, the ensemble is as popu 
lar as ever. This year, however, there is a 
tendency to use two colors, or several shades 
of the same color, in the costume. Coats of 
the sports type are quite straight, in spite of 
the fact that the outstanding feature of the 
mode has been the flarc The flare is reserved 
for afternoon and evening models, where it is 
introduced in soft and unobtrusive ways 
Plaits, gathers, panels, and tucks are now a bit 
irter than godets. The crépe frock is as 
prominent as ever, sometimes developed in 
two pieces tyre in on There is a 
tendency, however, to make it more feminine 
with ruffles, plaited frills, and jabots 
Odd materials are being introduced for 
southern wear, like the thick Rodier cottor 
used for the coat stitched in orange, and the 
quilted taffeta coat from Premet both o 


eping 


; 





“But you told me yourself he couldn't keep 
a place for a week.” 


*That’s because of his memory He’- ilwavs 
thinking of other things—as IT am. He ought 
to live in the country—where it’s quiet —and 
he could have his flowers—”’ 

“Must we bother about Mr. Keith? 

“Mayn’t we?” 

“Why should we—why should you 

She drew a deep, trembling breath, but her 


eves were fearless now. “Because I love him 
love each other.” 

\fter a moment Mr. Orme beckoned for his 
bill. There was still the problem of Mrs, 
Blythe's baby to be settled, and it was getting 
late. His hand shook a little. He himself 
trembled on the narrow, treacherous border 
line between tears and laughter. What a fool! 
Everything gone. At least, not everything 
not quite. There would be his pictures and 
Italy and people-—and even jute. — Still it was 
awry business. Mr. Orme decided that he had 


better laugh. Thank God, he could still see 
that Mr. John Orme was a ridiculous fellow 

He looked at Miss Binny with a steady 
friendliness 

‘In that case,” he said, “we'll have to do 
something about it—shan’t we?” 

T SEEMED that Horne was an ass, too. 


Horne would have to go. Felix Murg 
suggested that he, John Orme, 
the news to him. He did that 
so well. 

‘The way you got rid of that Binny creature, 
for instance,” commended Felix Murgatoyd, 
“was masterly.” 

‘‘Masterly,’’ Mr. Orme agreed. 

He was just going out to lunch, and it 
seemed an admirable opportunity to cor fess. 
If he didn’t confess, he’d have to find Horne a 
job himself. He even went so far as to mention 
the cottage where Mr. and Mrs. Keith were to 


atoyd 
should break 
sort of thing 


earn an idyllic living growing flowers and 
vegetables. It was absurd how young Mr. 


Orme felt under his partner’s withering eve 
“If Mr. Keith is anything like Mrs. Keith” 

jibed Mr. Murgatoyd, “the vegetables won't 

grow - 

“It’s highly probable. 

any rate. In _ fact, 


Not the vegetables 
at I've allowed for 
that 

“Vou're a fool—encouraging fools 
premium on incompetence.” 

Mr. Orme drew on his gloves. “They're 
wonderfully happy,”’ he remarked. ‘None ol 
us can be more than that—few of us succeed in 





setting a 


being as much. It’s a sort of contribution, 
don’t you think? However, I'll leave Horne 
to you, if you don’t mind. My hands are 
rather full.” 

He came back later And I'm 


moment 
thinking of a long holiday—’ 
“I should,’’ said Mr. Murgatoyd. 


m page 47 
which are illustrated on page 47. Colors are 
clear, and varied, with rose-beige and beige 
most conspicuous. 

Those who remain in town during this 


gay month have the compensation of rich and 





handsome clothes. Coats, flaring only slightly, 

are lavishly trimmed with fur Broa I loth 

and velvet are the favorite materials, and black 

1 sg with beige or gray, and worn with 

beige or grav accessorie is the 

color combination for the town | 
Frocks are frequently quite ample, b 

fulness is always softly managed. The ex 

eet rated flare already looks .commo place 

Colored frocks and hats with blac! its are on 
good. The envelope purse is oftet laced 
by the bag, and is usually developed ee, 

untelope or kid. Jewelry ts as mu rn as 

ever, but more of it seems to be rea The 
vogue of the obviously iticial va 
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GAY frock to be worn!—a dinner, a 
dance, perhaps an hour’s motoring 
each way! 

Yesterday that would have been a prob- 
lem. Today, to the modern woman, it 
comes only as an incident. Unlike her 
predecessors, she no longer spends almost 
one-sixth of her time under a hygienic 
handicap. 

Modern science has discovered a safe 
hygiene for women. A way which eight in 
every ten women of the better walks of life 
have adopted. A way that, once you try, 
will make a great difference in your life. 


Three important advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad, Nurses in war-time [rance first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton, covered with specially 
processed, soft finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly 
umes its own weight in moisture, five 
bsorbent as ordinary cotton pads 


sixteen 
times 


alse 


ach Kotex pad deodorizes with a new, 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KOTE xX 


PROTECTS 


secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
otection this feature alone gives! 

ed alse personal service cabinets in 

Srest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 


This Gives Back the Days 
Women Used to Lose 


—This remarkable NEW way supplants 






There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 


dry. Simply discard as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. 
It will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind and your 
health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its ad- 
vantages bevond all question. No other 
method will ever satisfy. 

Kotex comes in germ-proof packages of 
twelve, in two sizes: the Regular and 
Kotex-Super. At all better drug and de- 
partment stores, everywhere. 


Today hegin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that 
it brings. Write ioday for “Personal Hy- 
giene” booklet. Sample mailed free on re- 
quest. 


DEODORIZES = 
In 








using advertisements see page 


the uncertainty of makeshift hygienic methods 
with a security that is absolute by providing 
3 unique features unknown before 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 





Utter protection Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus «nding the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready 

wrapped in plain paper—sin 

ply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


Kotex Regular: 65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 90c per dozen 


























‘ » 
OOD Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations is a real 
working studio where model rooms | 
are designed and actually tried out before being | 
shown in the pages of Good Housekeeping. 
Usually, the furniture and accessories displayed 
are such as you can buy. The beauty of these 
rooms depends, not on mere expense, but on 
° * 
thoughtful selection and harmonious arrange~ | 
ment. These articles and the advertisements | 
give you practical suggestions every month. For 
individual advice, use the correspondence service. 
a 
“TI have visited in Uns beautiful Hollywood home and I have visited in 
the tiny three-room bungalow so typical of California, and in both we 
bave eagerly consulted Good Housekeeping pages in regard lo draperies.” 
— Mr. G. E. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
+ | 
“Our bome, very cozy, is fashioned, as tear as our means allow, afler 
piclures we see in the Good Housekeeping. A corner of our living room 
my busband designed from one of your culs, and besides being the source 
of admiration of many friends, bas every air of “Home Sweet Home’.” 
-Mrs. C. H. T., dltoona, Pa. 
fs 
““T assure you, I greally appreciale your splendid, clean and helpful 
magazine. I ordered your booklet ‘How to Paint Furniture’ and I now 
bave a very striking bedroom suite, also breakfast room suite —quile 
artistic and different.” —Mrs. F.F.S., Rockingham, N.C. 
Every Advertisement Guaranteed 
See Page 6 
— 
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“J have no pin,” said Richard. “Any one 
who says so needs spectacles.” 

Mignon gasped, then she pounced upon the 
lastic on Rick’s desk. ‘Then it was this!” 
She held it out for all Grade 5 to see. 

Miss Hewitt bounced right up. She came 
down and looked at the long, red streak on 
Mignon’s wrist. Then she scooped all the 
Jastic into a bunch and took Richard out of his 


ceat and marched him to the baby chair by her 
desk. 

“There!” she said, her face all pink. “If you 
| are going to behave like a baby, you'll be 
treated like one. I’ve told you a hundred times 
if | have once about cutting up golf balls, but 
I might as well talk to the blackboard. I hope 
your mother will come in today, young man. I 
have a few things to say to her.” 

Genevieve Gertrude looked at Richard. He 
was pretty quiet on the baby chair. He wasn’t 
kicking his heels like he most always did, not 
sulking with his lips all stuck out. He was just 
hugging his bare knees and looking up at Sir 
Galahad. 

“Ready for recess!’ said Miss Hewitt, taking 
off her glasses. ‘‘Richard, you may stay in. 
Who asked to wash the history board? Gene 

ieve Gertrude? All right, then, but don’t get 
the pail more than half full. You'll slop it all 

ver the stairs.” 


HE pretty Miss Smith came in at recess like 
she did most days. She was eating a apple and 
made a funny face when she saw Richard. 


| 

| “Again?” she said. “My word! The com 
| plex is still unsolved, I perceive. 

“Uneek!”’ said Miss Hewitt, taking a big 


pear out of the desk. That was the very word, 
but it was not in the dictionary because 
senevieve Gertrude had looked. “Uneek! 
Richard, why did you snap that elastic at 
Mignon? I thought all you boys were crazy 
er her.” 

“That ape!” said Richard, staring at the 
ciling where there was a spit-ball all dried up. 


“Rick,” the pretty Miss Smith rubbed one 
and on Richard's hair, ‘own up, now. You 
gave Mignon your best glassie yesterday. She 
valked home with me and showed it. You 


must have had a spat! 
snapped her hand?” 

Rick was awful. He pulled his head away, 
ind set his mouth the way he did always, and 
kept looking at the ceiling. He didn’t even 
vink. 

“Answer Miss Smith, Richard!” 

Miss Hewitt's voice was cross, but Richard 
didn’t move. Genevieve Gertrude, washing 
the board without looking at it, squeezed the 
sponge too hard and squashed water all down 
the front of her new dress. 

“You see?” said Miss Hewitt, throwing the 

nice pear into the waste basket and she'd only 
taken two bites of it. “Richard, go down to the 
ottice and tell Mr. Cornish—No, that won't do, 
tither. You may go down to recess now, and 
iter school tonight your mother and you and I 
will thresh this thing out.” 
Richard walked just as slow as anythin’ to 
the door, and he had that smile on his face all 
the time. Then he slammed that door somepin 
terrible. Miss Hewitt sat right down and 
losed her eyes. The pretty Miss Smith took 
nother bite of her apple and smelled the 
amations. 

“Ain't nature grand?” she said. “Human 
hature, especially. Boy nature in particular. 
lhe good-looking little demon! I wonder if 
Freud wouldn't get three chapters at least out 

i Richard.” 

“Freud!” Miss Hewitt didn’t even open her 
“Huh! Richard can throw rings around 
the whole bunch of them. His complex defies 
Classification. I tell you I read Freud last 
T ight till my eyes bugged out—” 
“Genevieve Gertrude,” said the pretty Miss 

Smith, whirling around, ;“‘let’s have your 
‘pinion: Why did Rick snap Mignon?” 


Is that why you 


| ves, 
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Genevieve Gertrude dropped the sponge on 
her white pumps. Her tongue felt suddenly 
dry. Teachers talked and talked about things 
which was as easy as pie, but if she said so they 
would call her a saucy little girl, so she an 
swered very carefully 

**To—to make her look at him. She wasn't. 
Rick was showing off because he thinks she is 
prettier than Irma even, and he likes her.’ 

“Ex-actly!” said the pretty Miss Smith. 
“Mr. Sigmund Freud, kindly retire to the 
extreme rear and chew vour thumbs in morti- 
fication. Genevieve Gertrude is right. Rick 
had no gorgeous plumage to dazzle her eyes. 
He could not joust in a tournament for his 
damosel’s glove. He could not save her from 
fire and flood. He could not bedeck her in dia- 
monds and pearls, but win her notice he must— 


so he stung her with a piece of elastic! Per- 
fectly simple and perfectly natural. Read 
Freud no more. Ask Genevieve Gertrude. 
She knows. One thing more: Is this Mignon 


such a pretty girl—pretticr even than Irma? 
I don’t think I noticed.” 

Genevieve Gertrude hung her red_ head. 
Miss Hewitt was sitting up and staring at her. 
Miss Smith was staring at her 

“Well,” she said slowly, “she ain't 
awfully, terrible pretty, but she can make them 
boys think she is, so it’s just as good.” 

The pretty Miss Smith swallowed a piece of 
apple down the Sunday road. She choked a 
lot, and then she raised both hands ‘way up 
over her head and did a dance step. 

“Merciful heavens!’ she “Merciful 
heavens! At last the great mystery of the ages 
is solved. Now we know why Cleopatra, who 
was certainly dark, to put it mildly, dazzled 
that poor Mark Antony. Perhaps Helen of 
Troy with her green eyes worked that game, 
too, and a few other ladies I could mention. 
Genevieve Gertrude, for one P 

An’ then the door opened and a man came in. 
He said he was a ex-service man and would you 
please to take some magazines off'n him. And 
Miss Hewitt said, 

“Good heavens, I have forty ‘leven now!” 

Then the gong rang, and the pretty Miss 
Smith took the man away with her. She was 
making big eyes up at him, but she had one 
hand behind her back and she wig-wagged it 
awful funny at Miss Hewitt 


so 


said. 


so voung 


LL the rest of the morning Richard had to 
sit in the baby chair. He came in pretty 
quiet from recess, but still in jogerfy class Miss 
Hewitt wouldn’t let him locate a single place, 
and he loved the wall map, too. They found 
lots of new places—some mountains called 
Turtle Mountains and a queer city named 
Tombstone. 
Then Miss Hewitt showed them a pretty 


ring, and the stone in it had come from 
the Yellowstone Park, where there prob’ly 
wasn't no laundries because there’s a lot 


of hot springs out there and you can boil your 
clothes right in them. The jogerfy book had 
a pitcher, too, of a man catching a fish in one 
pool and then turning around on his heel and 
cooking it in another, but Genevieve Gertrude’s 
mother said that was all blah. She knew a 
traveling gent once, and he told her all them 
places was just views and spots marked, 
“Danger—Keep Off!’ They had nothing on 
N’Yawk a tall. 

Miss Hewitt passed the ring all around, even 
to Richard, because she was always fair and 
square, and then they had exercises and then 
spelling drills. Then it was time to go out for 
noon hour. The first gong had rung when all 
of a sudden Miss Hewitt said: 

“Now, boys and girls, for your English this 
afternoon we are going to try something new 
It’s been done in other schools, and I'm sure 
we can do it. I shall give you twenty minutes 
to write an original poem. You know what 
that means—it must be absolutely your own. 
It need not be long—eight lines is enough 
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article of furniture has 
enjoyed such long con- /, 
tinued vogue, or be-/ 
come so valued as —“* 
heirlooms, as the 4-Posters. 
And today as re-created by us in 
the exclusive, authentic designs of 


WHEELER-OKELL 
4-POSTER BEDS 

they are attaining even reater popularity Made 
by skilled, experienced craftsmen, worthy suc- 
cessors of those master workmen of the 17th and 
18th centuries, these designs combine grace and 
beauty with the strength and permanence of solid 
walnut and mahogany. Each Wheeler- 
Okell 4-Poster worthily bears the name 
of a Colonial Dame or other name fa- 
mous in history. Our book telling a 
tuller story of these 4-Poster master- 
pieces, and how they are made, 


Makers of 
will be sent you on request 
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Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 

leather goods, bric-a-brac etc. tao 15¢ sizes. 

Sold by 10¢ stores, Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Mc.Cormicx & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
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This gplendia nursery accessory 
furnishes both amusement and 
exercise for your child, Child 
sits on seat and walks in any 
direction. Toddler frame is 
baby-blue enameled steel, 
wheels ivory enameled and rub- 
ber tired. Seat board veneered 
maple natural finish. Toddler 
folds flat when not in use. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
For 60 days only we will send 
you a Toddler, copy of Rock-A- 
3ye Baby Book (telling all 
about baby) and a handsome 
Bath Thermometer, all 5 
Send p. 0. money order. 
for nursery accessory catalog. 
Perfection Mfg. Company 
2721 N. Leffingweli, St. Louis, Mo. 





No. 38 Price $522 






‘_ ACE. ue ear ose Endorsed by doctors, 
> Pant-case nurses, ete. Keep baby 
patentee comfy and happy. 


Tubular knitted diaper for side pinning appli- 
ation Made in three Send for cireular 





sizes 


r and price list. Agents wanted, all or spare time, 
INFANT WEAR CO., Dept. P., Warsaw, N. Y 

to start or 

manage a Tea Room or Cafeterla. The 

ROOMS Room inconnection, Resident and Cor- 

respondence courses. Send for Booklet G, 

5 r.G 


TE i MAKE MONEY lrain now 
only school operating a successful Tea 
Ware Schoolof Tea Room Management, 52W.39th St.,N.Y 


In using advertisements see page 6 185 




















| A Thing of Beauly 


Made in many styles and colorings with glass, marble and 
metal tups 


SODEMANN HEAT & POWER CO. 
2314 Morgan St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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* Cuts Fuel Bills 


Fuel bills cut in half! Juicy, 
tender meats from tough cuts. 
Flavor that is incomparable— 
you can’t afford to be without 
an H. & A. Cooker. Carries 
highest national endorsements. 
Write for recipe booklet and 
name of your dealer. Henninger 

and AyesMfg.Co.,Portland,Ore. 
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Pomes 


shall re 
people, but 


course, I 
little 


but it must be 
member that 
we'll all try, won't we? 

“Yes, Miss Hewitt,” said Grade 5 politely, 
but as the lines passed Genevieve Gertrude 
saw Irma cross her eyes terrible at Elizabeth 
Marshmont, and Anne Kincaid shook her head 
at Frances Hoyt, and Peter said: ‘‘Pomes? 
Oh, beans!” "way down low in his throat. 


yours. Of 
you are only 


N MONDAYS, and this was Monday, most 

of Grade 5 brought lunches—chicken 
sandwiches and pie from Sunday dinners—for 
Nice People in the little town washed on Mon- 
day, rain, hail or shine, and it was better to 
have the children out of the way. Wash- 
ladies was scarce as hens’ teeth, and you simply 
must not make them mad, but help them all 
you could, or next Monday they would not 
come a tall but go to some other lady’s house, 
and you would be left with the clothes a-soaking 
in the tubs, and your colored ones would be 
ruint. 

Irma had explained this to Genevieve Ger- 
trude because she was new to the place, and 
because her mother sent the wash down to the 
Chink’s across the railroad track. She bought 
all their pie and cake, and Genevieve 
Gertrude hated to unwrap her lunch—just a 
fried egg sandwich, a pickle, and a doughnut— 
but she had to bring it because her mother had 
locked the flat and gone to see Aunt Mayme in 
N’Yawk. 

There were two loose boards in the high 
wooden fence back of the school yard, and when 
the monitor wasn’t looking, they all squeezed 
through into the nice, grassy field on the other 
side. There they sat down in a circle and 
looked at each other. 

“Beans!” said Peter, pulling all the lettuce 
from his chicken sandwich and throwing it 
away. ‘‘What you ’spose got into her? Pomes! 
You can’t just turn on po’try like it was water. 


too, 


Ole pomes! And my father said I can’t have 
no new bicycle if I get marked down in English 
again. 


“I can’t go out of the yard to play for a whole 
month,” said Frances Hoyt. “Pomes! You 
have to be old and have a white beard before 


you can write pomes. Lookit the pitcher on 
the wall- Longfellow and the other three. 
They're terrible old.” 

“I don’t see what made her think of it,” 
complained Anne Kincaid. “Here, Mignon. 


Mother put in this frosted cake just for you.” 

Mignon took the cake and smiled a little. 
oo didn’t eat much, and she didn’t talk much, 
but she smiled a lot, and that showed her pretty 
teeth and her dimple. And she sighed some 
times and winked her eyelashes so you could 
see how long they was and all curled up on the 
ends 

“Maybe it was that man that teacher was 
talking to last night after school,” offered 
Barbara, picking all the icing from her cake and 


cas ting the cake itself far from her. “He was 
saying somepin about pomes. Teacher liked 
him, too.” 
“Howja know she liked him?” demanded 
Richard, beginning his second banana. 
“Well, I do know, smarty!’ Barbara said. 
“He was talking to her a long time, and she 


more front of her 
So there!” 

is a really, truly curl,” 

making her eyelashes go 


kep’ pulling that curl a littl 
ear, and her face was all pink 

“I wonder if that 
murmured Mignon, 
up and down 


‘Well, it isn’t so awful curly on rainy days 
I’ve noticed that Irma tossed her yellow 
locks and slipped a piece of apple pie into 
Genevieve Gertruck lunch-box 

“Huh!” Richard threw his banana skin over 
the hedge Much you know about it. I sa 
that man, too, and teacher’d never like him 
He had a voard Her i ring I found 
this mornu Mignon. Stone out but yu 
can have it. [ don’t want it 

Do you mean that pointed beard on hi 
chu demanded Frances Hovt, evir the 
ring on Mignon’s linger They're stylish 


I’m going to marry a man with a beard like 
that when I get throug gh this ole school.” 

“Not much you are!” Her brother, Junior 
pushed up his sleeve and looked at his arm 
It was all a purple bruise with green and velloy 
edges, and there was two big, long raicees, 


too. “Not much you are. Not if I see him 
first! I’m going to tell him how you on Miss 


I ain’t going to have no perfectly good brother 
in-law pounded full of holes. You'd be a nic 
wife for a fellow with a beard, you would. He'd 
have about three hairs left after a week of yoy 
And he’d be bald-headed, too, I'll tell the 
world.” 


Frances got awful red. Genevieve Gertrude 


saw it. 

“I—I thought we was going to talk about 
pomes,” she said, giving half the pickle 
Irma. 

“Oh, beans!’ It was Peter again. He wa 


scowling at Genevieve Gertrude. “Pomes 
Just as we was forge tting all about ’em, too 

“Well, this afternoon’s coming, isn’t it?” 

“Sure is,’’ sighed Junior Hoyt. ‘Here's a 
nice apple, Mignon! I don’t want it. M 
stummick’s full aready.”’ 

Mignon took the apple. She smiled at Junior 
and put the apple in her sweater pocket. 

“T wish,”’ she said, “‘somebody could give m 
a pome. I couldn’t write one in fifty billion 
years, and I do hate to disappoint Miss 
Hewitt.” 

“T will, Mignon. I—TI can write pomes. | 
got lots of °em in my desk.” 

Everybody looked at John. He was nice, 
but queer. His hair was always long and 
hanging in his eyes, and he looked at you with 


out seeing you. He was a wiz at hist’ry, but he 
never finished his ‘rithmetic—never! Miss 


Hewitt scolded him a lot, but he didn’t seem 
to hear it. He was ’way off somewheres. 

“You write pomes! Then, Mr. Lowell 
Whittier Stevenson Longfellow, you can give 
me one,”’ said Peter, laughing. 

“You know me, John,” reminded Anne 
Kincaid, making eyes like a vamp. 

“And I helped you with that hard prober 
lem,” put in Frances. 

Peter and Richard just looked at each other 
Then they got up and grabbed John by his 
arms. 

“If you’ve got pomes, you shell ‘em out,’ 
said Richard, just like the sheik in the pitchers 
“Pll do your ‘rithmetic tomorrow for you, but 
you look ’em over and pass ‘em around. Just 


this bunch of us. Savvy? And if there isn't 
enough, write some more.” 

John jerked up his head. His blue eyes flew 
wide open. “I write pomes when I feel lik 
it,” he said, “but I'll give you what I have 
Care for a swing now, Mignon?” 

That Mignon smiled again. She smiled at 
John. She smiled at all the boys. Peter picked 
up her sweater. Junior put her thermos bottl 
in her lunch-box and carried that. Richard 


helped her up, and then every single boy fol 
lowed her down to the swings. 


“Well!” said Barbara. ‘*Well! Some vamp 
*“Me-ow!” said Anne, making a face. “Sweet 
nitre! You got some dispersition, Barbara 


C’mon, Irma and Genevieve Gertrude. | 


race you to the slide. C’mon!” 


RIGHT near the swings it happened—t 

awful thing. There was a little hollo 
there, and unless it hadn’t rained in a lon: 
long while a mud puddle filled the place, and 
Saturday, two days ago, it had poured cab 
Genevieve Gertrude, running like t 
ahead of all the other girls, felt her toot sup 
and the next second she was sitting do 
the black mud 


Irma sLopped 
Gertrude Your 

And then that 
swing All the 
tanding around 
laughed and laughed 
Genevieve Gertrude 

“Oh, lookit the 


short. “Oh, Get 
new dre * she cricd 
Mignon came tlyit ) 
and girls rd D 
too, and Mig 


ind pointed he x 


bovs 
Cams 


mud turtle! Isnt > 
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8 separate kitchens have been built 
in the worlds garden spots 
to pack the foods bearing this name 


Insist on LIBBY’S 


when you buy these foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 


Peaches, Pears 


Apricots 


Cherries, Roy al Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 


Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 


Pork and Beans 


Tomatoes 


Sweet Potatoes 


Sauer Kraut 


Tomato Soup 


In far-away Hawaii st ids another 
reat v Kitch rieht i 


s gathered full-1 
fr to pr wrve 


h, matchless flavor 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 

Chow Chow 

Milk 

Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
Salmon 

Red Alaska Salmon 






Canned Meats 3 
Cooked Corned Beef 


Roast Beef 


Vienna Sausage 


Beef Steak and Onions 


Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 
Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 
Mince Me it 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beet Extract 


— 


_ 





Write for our free recipe booklet called 
“Libby's Luscious Fruits”,and for 


personal help on recipes, menus, 
entertaining, etc. Marvy Hale Martin, 
Cooking Correspondent, Dept. 201, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 





















Use E PAGES for 


RUSSIA racemes 
GLOUCESTER. 


— 
“YORK CHICAGO "SANFRANCSS 
BEAL LONDON PARIS SEZ 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
inferior? As in everything else, the 
best quality is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


& AG E’S 


GLUE 


She Baby Bathinette 
2 Articles in 1—3 Uses 


It is both a folding tub and table, and is use 
id aby 












dress at ha 
In use constantly, it is a real necessit i 
mother's strength. She stands or # stf 
- i No dange 
Tub of soft 
abrac u 4 
Table of 
tonne 
neceasiti 
For sale +t 
stores and ape 
Write for inte 
ature, mailed 
velo 
M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
Dept oe 464 Some Ave 
Rochester, 
Alec Makers 
of The i 
” s Arddee 
von 
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corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 

Style Book sent FREE 


ternity look. Dresses, coats, 


ternity> 
ATERNITY spparel with no ma- 0 


Address Dept. // 
382 St.at Fifth Ave. 











for baby. 
[fane Bryant New York 
Sell hese Datrily froc 


fens made by expert needlewomen for girls “5 
to 12 years Original, new Spring styles, a N 

ER ly smocked and embroidered. Choice iy " 

of 25 beautiful materials—guaranteed fast SJ? \ 4 

colors Women of refinement wanted to ce ) 

sell mothers of best families in every city, g j 

Dignified and profitable. Write for details, ee A 


BETTY WALLACE FROCKS, Davenport, Ia. 


WOOLS 


ALL KINDS—330 SAMPLES FREE 


COLONIAL YARN HOUSE 


1231-T CHERRY ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SHORT - STORY WRITING 





A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and m 

ketinw of the + te Story taught b Dr. J. . 

Editor of The Writer's Month), P —_ oweln, 
150 Aedes catalog free. Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springtield, Mass. 
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Pomes 


Lookit the back of her dress! 
Mud turtle!” 

“Mud turtle! Mud _ turtle! 
Gertrude’s a mud turtle!” yelled 
children, dancing up and down. 

“Stop it!’ said Irma, stamping her 

“You stop it, I say! I'll tell the teacher.” 

“She'll tell the ole teacher! Mud turtle! 
Mud turtle!) Mud turtle!” 

Genevieve Gertrude, her back against a 
looked at the young furies surrounding 
her. All the softness had gone from their faces. 
Their eyes glittered. The shrieks and yells 
become a roar—the sickening roar of a 

Some little boys grabbed up mud and 
hurled it at her. Some girls spat. 

A wave of heat rushed over Genevieve 
Gertrude. Red lights danced before her eyes. 
She bent and picked up a large stone 

And then—Richard was there, jumping 
through the crowd as if they were paper dolls 
in his way. He got right in front of Genevieve 
Gertrude. His face was white, and his eyes 
were flashing. 

“C’mon, bullies!’ he said, 
a bit. ‘“C’mon, cowards! 
mud at me. Spit on me. 
nips you are—rushing a 
inviting you to.” 

And then the monitor came around the cor- 
ner! The roar died down. The boys who had 
mud dropped it. girls giggled. 

“Aw!” It was a big boy who spoke. “Aw! 
\ girl! Well, who started this anyhow? Maybe 
it wasn’t a girl!” 

“Mignon! Mignon!” 
“Mignon started it.” 

Richard turned around and 
looked at Mignon. “Mignon!” 


scream? 
turtle! 


Mud 


Genevieve 
the other 


foot. 


but he didn’t 
Throw your 
Nice bunch of tur- 
girl! C’mon! I’m 


Some 


yelled everybody. 


low r*ked and 


he said as if he 


couldn’t believe it. ‘‘Well, then, she isn’t even 
an ape—she’s a big hunk of cheese!” 
| he n he walked right away toward the 


giant’s stride as fast as he could go 

It was all over. The boys ran off and played 
ball as if nothing had happened. Mignon and 
Anne Kincaid whispered together by the tree, 
and that Mignon was still smiling. Some of the 
girls put their arms around Genevieve Ger- 
trude. They took her down in the basement 
and washed off all the mud they could, but 
the new dress looked somepin awful. Mud is 
so spready, and Genevieve Gertrude couldn’t 
go home and change, because her mother had 
locked up the house. Miss Hewitt didn’t like 
it if you came to school dirty, but she wouldn't 
= ten to tales a tall, so they was nothing to do 
but keep still and ask to be excused from exer- 
cises so your skirt wouldn't show. 


T TWO o'clock a brisk knock sounded on 
the door. Grade 5, wet about the temples 
and sucking pencils, looked hopefully toward it. 
It was English period, and they were writing 
their pomes. 

It was the ’Stinguished Visitor who came in, 
all smiley. Grade 5 smiled back, and Gene 
vieve Gertrude looked at Miss Hewitt. Surely 
they would tell stories now and let the pomes 
go for another time. 

“Well,” said the ‘Stinguished Visitor in her 
lovely “what's on for this afternoon? 
Something new? Rick told us the story of 
Narcissus so very well at dinner last might, 
Miss Hewitt. What’s the treat for today?” 

Rick had brought his mother the best chair. 
He had nice manners sometimes. She sat down 
and ope ned the fur stole about her shoulders. 
She wore it a lot even if it was a warm day. It 
was beautiful—a wolverine—and she had shot 
it all her own self away out in Wyoming. She’d 
wrote whole liberries full of books, Every 
day she wrote and wrote, but sometimes she 
came to see how Rick was getting along. She 
had a nawful cough, too. It sounded like T. B. 
Genevieve Gertrude had seen a pitcher about 
T. B. Germs was eve ry where—on door handles 
and flies’ feet. But Richard said his mother 
never coughed at home. Maybe it was the 
chalk dust from the blackboard. 

Miss Hewitt had got pretty 


voice, 


too. 


red, but she 


didn’t change to story-telling. She ‘splained 


to the ’Stinguished Visitor about the new 
work. 

“Oh, poems!” she said. ‘How very jolly! 
I wouldn’t have missed it for anything. Who’s 


going to be first? You know the chap who 
ventures first on the ice is the bravest.”’ 

Peter squinted up his eyes and raised his 
hand. ‘Well, sometimes he’s just a plain 
dumbbell if the ice is thin,” he said. 

The ’Stinguished Visitor coughed behind her 
hand. ‘Well, suppose it wasn’t thin, but some 
one had to prove it.” 

“‘He’d heave a rock.”’ Peter shook his head. 
“Yes, sir, he’d heave a big one.” 

‘All right, Peter. We'll heave our rocks, 
then. Who wants to be first?’ asked the 
*Stinguished Visitor. 

Most all the people who'd been over in the 
field at noon raised their hands—Junior, and 
Mignon, and Anne Kincaid, and Barbara. 

“Mignon is a visitor, so she may be first,” 
said Miss Hewitt, smiling. 

Mignon got up and smoothed down her 
pretty pink dress. She kept moving her lashes 
a little as she looked at the paper. 

“My pome is called ‘Pie,’ ’’ she said, and 
began to read. 

“Without some pie 
I'd surely die, 
I don’t know what I'd do; 
Some pie to eat 
Or something sweet 
Will make my tummy new.” 


OMEBODY laughed ’way back in the room, 

and Miss Hewitt looked awful cranky down 
that way. That was how teachers always was. 
They learned you about stummicks in physi- 
ol’gy class, but you couldn’t never talk about 
‘em nowheres else. But the ‘Stinguished 
Visitor just nodded her head. 

“Pretty good, Mignon. Short and crisp, as 
pie-crust should be. I’m fond of pie myself, s 


I can appreciate your feeling. Now, who's 
next?” 
Miss Hewitt looked kinda sick. She took 


out her handkerchief and wiped her forehead. 
Then she said, “Peter?” 
Peter bounced into the aisle and read very 
fast: 
“Night.” 


“The night is awful dreary 
Along this lonely way, 
And I am getting weary 
Wishing that it was day. 


“The moon is fading very fast 
The night is going quick away 
And when the daylight comes at last 
You may be sure it will not stay.” 

“Ww rong title, Peter,’ said the ’Stinguished 
Visitor. “It should be Pessimism. Why so 
doleful? It’s not like you at all, Peter. Next?” 

Miss Hewitt sat down and put her chin on 
her hands. She nodded at Irma, and she looked 
awful funny. 


Irma smiled at the Stinguished Visitor. She 
stood straight in the middle of the aisle and 


held her paper just right as she read. 
“The Little Mouse.” 
“T know a very little mouse 
He is so very little, 
And in his tiny, little house 
He had some peanut brittle. 


“He ran right in the pantry 
And sniffed at some nice beef, 
The polly parrot saw him there, 
And so she cried, “Thief! ‘Thief!’ 


“The little mouse then ran away, 
The bird kept calling, ‘Thief!’ 
So the little mouse sneaked back next day 
And finished all the beef.’ 


“Aha!” said the ’Stinguished Visitor. “Very 
good, Irma. I shall remember the little mouse 


who had plenty of honest peanut brittle, but who 
yearned for stolen beef. Quite like the rest of 











“The President invites you to 
Luncheon at the White House 
tomorrow, and to go to the Baseball 


: Game with him & Mrs. Coolidge” 


HEN Frazier Hunt received this message 
from Everett Sanders, executive secretary 
to President Coolidge, he entered upon the 
first intimate study of the President which any 
journalist has been permitted to give to the 


public. 


His account of the visit at the White House 
—of the humanness of Mr. Coolidge and the 
charm of Mrs. Coolidge, of their talk about 
dogs, and books, and corn and baseball; of 
their luncheon of fried liver and bacon with 
cold apple sauce for dessert, is so plainly told, 
so keenly observing that it must make you 
feel as if you, too, knew the President and the 


First Lady of the Land. 


When Mr. Hunt says at the end, “We'd 
had a good visit,”’ you feel that you, too, had 
a good visit. 


Mr. Hunt is associate editor of a magazine 
noted for achievement. His account of the 
visit appears in an issue containing the new 
novel by the author of ‘‘Glorious Apollo,” as 
well as the latest from the pens of Rex Beach, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Fannie Hurst, Ring W. Lard- 
ner, Chas. G. Norris, James Oliver Curwood, 
Ellen Glasgow, George Ade, W. Somerset 
Maugham, and a score of others as distin- 
guished. 


READ THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 


Hearst’s International 


COMBINED WITH 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Now on all News-stands 
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acozy house 


ht and Day 
cc 
to yous 


oo people expect radi Re... to 
get cold as soon as fires are 
Sie They have been dress- 
ing and breakfasting in cold, 
cheerless rooms so long that they 
don’t realize what a warm, cozy 
house night and day can mean. 
With Hoffman Vacuum Valves, 
radiators hold their heat. They 
warm up quickly in the morning. 
That is because air has been kept 
out These valves make a sub- 
stantial saving in fuel as well. You 
don't waste steam pushing out 
the air that has sneaked back in- 
to radiators and made them cold. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 


Make it yourself 


Prr a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one 
radiator or equip all of them Hours 
after you have banked your fires von 
will find these radiators still hot In 
the morning they will be the first to 
heat. That is because air has been 
kept out. That is the magic of a 
vacuum. 

Send the coupon for “Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief” which 
explains in simple words just wh 
the vacuum created = by lHioffmar 


Vacuum Valves transforms steam heat 


We will also send you a “Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate’ which lets you test 
these valves at our risk. 








Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 


man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 





The Hoffman Specialty Cc 

Dept. K-4, 25 West 45th Street 

New York City 
Piease send me without bligati your 
book ‘Locking t Door a aoheut the 
Heat Thief’ and the 30-day Trial Cer- 
tificate.”’ 
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To Hang Up Things In 
the Living Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Pictures 

10c pkts. Everywhere 












MOCRE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa 
yA N, Whole 
med AM 
Tinned 
ported N. m Denmark in tins—tkeeps indefinitely— 
action te European flavor. 
A fine 9-11 Ib. whole ham, cooked, boneless, 
serve at moment notic ideal for family use 
post paid on receipt of $6.00-—We Miss ippi, $6.54 
M. O. or check with thi hy 
BRAINARD BROTHERS, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. 3. 
Establis IRE 
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FRANK M. JACOBS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Pomes 


the world, wasn’t he? 
choose, Miss Hewitt? 
hear my son's poem. 
busily.” 

That was the way Rick was. 
worked when his mother came 
his hand and said to Miss Hewitt: 

‘May I have another paper, please? 
make the last verse very neat. 

Miss Hewitt nodded. She looked awful 
queer, but she didn’t say anythin’ to Richard, 
only motioned for Barbara to stand. 

“Barbara is our shining light in English,” 
told the ’Stinguished Visitor. “All 
dear?” 

“My pome is called ‘Nature,’ ” 

“With rocks 
And shady 
The peaceful nature lies; 

The little bird 
Says not a word 
While flying through the skies. 


“The nut-trees grow 
Right in a row 

Along the quiet road; 
Behind the wall 
Begins to call 

The little horny toad. 


Who’s next? May I 
Then I think Id like to 
I see he has been writing 


He always 


I didn’t 


she 
ready, 


said Barbara 
and brooks 
nooks 


rhis may be wrong. fellow, 


But I’m no Longfe!low.” 


Grade 5 looked dreamily 
up at the portrait of the poet in the corner 
Miss Hewitt was fanning herself with her hand 


Barbara sat down 


kerchief, and the ’Stinguished Visitor coughed 
and couyg hed 
“Frances, you read yours next,” said Miss 


Hewitt, wetting her lips and making her fingers 
go tap-tap on her dest 


Frances stumbled, getting up. She always 
did. Then she read very slow and drawly: 
A cat and a dog 
Went to a town 
The cat had a rug 
The dog had a gown. 
The dog was so kind, 
The cat was so nice, 
They ate a cheese rind 
That was covered with lice. 
The cat had a scheme 
The dog thought it a sin; 
So the cat plaved a theme 
On a man’s violin 
The cat ate a bone, 
The dog ate a bird; 
This pome is done 
Untrue, every word.” 
HE ’Stinguished Visitor turned around 


quick to Miss Hewitt. Her eyes were danc 
ing, but she shook her head. 

“T wonder if vou get what I get? Does it 
strike you something O-Henryish about 
these last the crack of the whip?” she 
said. “Now, enjoying this tremendously, 


Loo 
lines 


I'm 


but I ran away from work, boys and girls, and 
I must get back. You'll forgive me if I insist 
on Rick’s being next?” 


Richard was all ready 
a choir boy Genevieve 


He looked just like 


Gertrude had seen once 


on Easter morning. The sun made his hair 
shine like gold He looked good like the 
angels 
“My pome ts called ‘The Sea,’ mother,” h¢ 
said. “I'm afraid it’s a little long.” 
I love the sea 
With its rocky deep 
Where the little fish 
Their secrets keep 
Where the tiny waves 
Washing the shore 
Whisper thcir secrets 
Ocrand ocr 
Where the little fish 
When they go to school, 
Make the waters swish 
they get too cool 
\\ re the laz \Vildies 


Now he raised 


When they catch a fish 
Slowly wag their tails 
And enjoy the dish; 
Where the small sea-horse 
Swimming about, 
Laughs till he’s hoarse 
At a funny trout; 

Yes, I love the sea, 
With its rocky shore, 
Where the fishes nod 
And the lobsters snore.’”’ 


You could hear the children breathing when 
Richard stopped. He stood very still in the 


aisle, looking at his mother. She had her eyes 
shut tight. Then they flew open. 

“Richard,” she said, “‘you-never-wrote-that- 
po m!”’ 


“Mother, you saw me write it,”’ 
lifting his chin. 


M ISS Hewitt got up. She looked sicker and 
4 . P 
sicker. She stared straight at Genevieve 
Gertrude! 

“Genevieve Gertrude, 


said Ric hard, 


read your poem,” she 


said awful fast. 

Genevieve Gertrude sank in a sea of shame. 
Tears rushed to her eyes. “I—I can't. I 
haven't none.”’ 

“You couldn’t write one?” 

“J—1 didn’t write any.” 

“Why?” 

The ‘Stinguished Visitor and Miss Hewitt 


said it together It sounded like a pistol shot— 


the room was so still. 
“Genevieve Gertrude is very truthful,’ Miss 
Hewitt said to the Stinguis hed Visitor She 


will tell us what is back of all this, vou may be 
sure for, of course there is something 

The clock jerked and jerked It was a elec- 
tric clock, and every minute it wont back a 
little and then jumped ahead. Genevieve 
Gertrude folded her hands so tight thev hurt. 
John had not given her a pome to copy He 
hadn't any left. She didn’t want to stand up 


in the muddy dress and read a pome anyway 
but if she told, Rick would get in trouble— 
more trouble—and he had helped her when 
they were calling her a mud turtle. He hadn't 
looked at her a tall, but he had helped. He 
wasn't all bad, if he did have to sit on baby 
chairs and be uneck. No, she couldn't tell 

“Genevieve Gertrude,” said Miss Hewitt, 
“come up here. I am convinced you know all 
about this Your silence is proot of that. 
Come here.’ 

In the terrible, dirty, mussy dress Genevicve 
Gertrude went up to the desk. Miss Hewitt 
put her hand under Genevieve Gertrude’s chin 
and raised her fac« 

‘Tell me,” 
write a poem.” 

“I—I did start. but the lines wouldn't match 
on the ends, and I thought maybe you wouldn't 
get ‘round to me today.” 

The ‘Stinguished Visitor was coughing and 
coughing. She wiped her and then she 
took hold of Genevieve Gertrude’s hand. Her 
fingers were soft and cool. 

“Miss Hewitt,’ said, “it is very im- 
pertinent in me, but since my son is probably 
mixed up in this, do you mind if I am counsel 


she said, “just why you didn't 


eves, 


she 


for the prosecution? Thank you. Then, boys 
and girls, listen a moment How many rr 
member the story I told you of the rodeo on 
the Lazy Y ranch—how they branded all thi 
cattle? Well, to Miss Hewitt, your good 
teacher, and to me, the writer, your poem 

all branded, too. One person wrote them, 
and only one You've been taught, most 
properly, not to tell tales, but this is a publi 
offense and ought to be publicly investigat 


Perhaps those brave souls who were so rei 


to heave stones first on thin ice will now conles 
who wrote the poems they read, and not force 
us to ask Genevieve Gertrude here an) 
barrassing question 

Nobody moved. Nobody winked even. Ji 
Clock jerked and jerked 


\ bee bumped hi . 


against the windows and scolded and s¢ 










































F you have never been told by your 

family and friends that you make 
the world’s best pie, we suggest that 
you witness a demonstration of a gas 
range with the Lorain Self-regulating 
Oven. 
Provided you know how to prepare, 
properly, food for baking, (ang 
what intelligent woman does not? 
a Lorain-equipped Gas Range will 
enable you to achieve perfect results 
with everything you bake, roast, boil 
or cook in the oven. 
Also, in the Lorain Self-regulating 
Oven you can cook Whole Meals 
while you’re miles away, and can 
fruits and tomatoes in a new, easy, 
quick and efficient manner. 


When you purchase a new gas range 
. . . ‘ . 
é sure it is equipped with “Lorain”, 


























CA Little Red Wheel 
Bakes the Worlds Best Pie 





the Original Oven Heat Regulator. 
You can always tell it by the famous 
RED WHEEL. No other oven heat 
regulator has a Red Wheel. 

Over 1600 schools and colleges have 
adopted Lorain for teaching their 
students how to achieve baking suc- 
cess with ease, and without worry. 
It is the acknowledged leader,proved 
by over ten years of successful use 
in thousands of homes. 
Unscrupulous dealers may try to sell 
you an imitation. Itis up toyou to 
see that you get a Lorain-equipped 
Gas Range and the free handsome 
illustrated Time and Temperature 
cook book that goes with it. These 
world-renowned RED WHEEL Gas 
Ranges are demonstrated and sold 
by good dealers and gas companies 
throughout the United States. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


Xe manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use wher s not available, but the Lorain 
Regulator cannot be used on these 

MER \N STOVE COMPANY These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 

829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ¥ - — TEU ‘Eee 

Please end me free copy of Lorain | CLARK JEWEL NEW PROCESS 
}| Time and Temperature Pie er DANGLER QUICK MEAL 
| sed f c in —_tor Copy tag . - = 
j Of Lorain Time and Temperature Cook DIRECT ACTION RELIABLE 
|| Book Not eck which you wish and 
|) Print Nam 1 Address plainly) 





Send in the coupon below for a free copy 
of the folder contaming Lorain Time ind 
Temperature rec ipesfor hocol ite, pump- 
kin,rhubarb-custard apple, lemon, cherry 
and custard pie These recipes contain 
th e€ exact quantities of ingredients and 
Time and Temperature for buking. 





One easy turn of the Lorain Red W’ heel gives 
you a choice of any measured and controll 
oven heat for any kind of oven oudiees 4 or 
baking. 


Unless the Regulator has a , RED 
WHEEL it is NOT a LORAIN 



































satisfactory cooking-fuel 
— 1 you use an oil stove 
my equ pped with Lorain Hig 
¥ Speed Burners, which appl 
aclean ieiieah temenai naan 
directly against the cooking 
“ utensil. 

tires LORAIN 
| REI WHEEL 


WIGH SPEED OL BURNER 








HEN Gas is not avail 
= \X/ 
= , able, oil is the most | 
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Gor that social hour 


between luncheon and dinner, when 
friends drop in to chat and visit, 
nothing is quite as appetizing as 
a steaming cup of ‘“‘Lemco.”’ 
‘‘Lemco”’ is so easy to serve—just a 
bit on a teaspoon in a cup of hot 
water, and in a moment you have a 
savory beef bouillon that is de- 
licious.and nourishing. 


LEMCO 


Liebig Company's Extract of Beef 
is concentrated extract of prime beef, retain- 
ing all the healthful properties of beef in 
readily assimilable form. With soups and 
milk in the diet of invalids and children 
**Lemco” is especially valuable, for it fur- 
nishes nourishment without bulk. 
With ““Lemco”’ one can make many tasty 
dishes from left-overs. A little ‘‘Lemco” 
added to soups, sauces, gravies, fish, 
meats, vegetables and salads gives a delicious 
flavor that never fails to tempt the appetite. 
Your grocer and druggist have ‘‘Lemco,”’ 
or can easily get it for you. 
Look for the Blue Label on every jar 
of ‘“‘Lemco.”’ 


FREE 
*“‘Lemco”’ Recipe Book 
containing many _ sug- 
gestions for dainty dishes 
that are economical and 
easy to prepare will be 
sent free upon request. 
Address, 


* 1865-1926 


Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
131 Hudson St., New York 
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The 
Hamilton Nut-Cracker 


The above cut @lustrates the Hamilton nut- 
cracker. This nut-cracker is made of malleable 
iron, is nickel plated and will not break. Good 
for a lifetime. One of the best on the market 
for pecans and can also be used for cracking 
other nuts. 


PRICE, $1.00 PREPAID 
Remit by money order, express order or bank 
draft to KRAUTH & BENNINGHOFEN, 
Hamilton, O., and we will deliver the nut- 
cracker by Parcel Post to the buyer’s address. 








Good 


kee] ing 
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Pomes 


Genevieve Gertrude looked at John. His 
face was red. There were tears in his eyes. He 
was biting his lips He took out a book and 
began to read it. 

She looked at Richard still standing in the 
aisle. He had folded his arms, but his eyes 
seemed a little scared 

Anne Kincaid had her head down on her 
desk. Irma was twisting her handkerchief, one 
end held between her teeth. She was pale. 
But most of the boys and girls looked as if they 
didn’t know what was the matter 

And then somebody giggled. It was that 
Mignon! She giggled real loud, and she said 
to the ’Stinguished Visitor just as smarty as 
anythin’: 

“You must be pretty tired of this Quaker 
meeting, I should think. I am. Well, John 
wrote all the pomes, if you want to know. He 
meant to give just me one, but Rick and Peter 
made him give away all he had. I wouldn’t 
have told about Rick, only he called me a big 
hunk of cheese this morning.” 

There was a terrible, terrible stillness except 
for the ‘Stinguished Visitor’s coughing. Then 
Miss Hewitt spoke, and her voice was all shaky. 

“And this is my class—my honorable class— 
of whom I have been so proud!” 

The ‘Stinguished Visitor didn’t say anythin’ 
fora minute. She just kept patting Genevieve 
Gertrude’s hand. Then she sighed and looked 
straight at Richard 

“Have you anything to say in your own de- 
fense, Rick?” she asked. 

Richard moved his shoulders. “You've al 
avs said we weren't to waste anything,” he 
said quickly. ‘We couldn’t write pomes. John 
had ’em, so we used ‘em. And there you are.”’ 

He sat down and took out a book. His 
mother looked at him, then she looked at Miss 
Hewitt and coughed and coughed. When she 
stopped, she went over to the blackboard and 
wrote two words in big letters. 


1. Stealing. 
Plagiarism. 


she said, “stealing is an 
word. You are pretty young to be called 
thieves, but when you read John’s verses as 
your own, of course you were stealing—stealing 
a little boy’s ideas. Now in my world, the 
grown-up world, such a thing as you have done 
is called by the more polite word, plagiarism. 
I came here this afternoon to give an invitation. 
It’s full moon tonight at seven o'clock. Richard 
has been so amazingly good lately that I was 
going to celebrate. You were all to be asked 
to a weenie roast on the beach tonight, and a 
moonlight swim if any one wanted that. In 
view of this—ahem—terrible thing you have 
I can’t give the invitation. Not as it was. 
I'm going to tie a string to it. If any boy or 
girl, except John, can stand up and recite a 
poem—an original poem—I’ll extend the in- 
vitation, and that boy or girl shall be king or 
queen of the beach.” 

Genevieve Gertrude heard the gasp that 
went over the school-room, heard Peter say, 
“Oh, beans!” She saw the sparkle die out of 
Rick’s eyes, the pulse beat faster in his throat, 
saw his hands grip the book he held until each 
knuckle stood out white. Weenies! A weenie 


“Boys and girls,” 
ugly 1 


’ 
aone, 


roast on the beautiful moonlit beach! There 
had been one. And Rick had been so angel 
good—bringing dry sea-weed for the fire, toast- 
ing marshmallows for the girls, lending his big 
ball, his life preserver, to everybody. Oh, it was 
awful that Rick should be so disappointed! 

She turned to the ’Stinguished Visitor and 
raised her eyes, tears ready to start. 

“Must it match on the ends?” 

The ’Stinguished Visitor shook her head 
She smiled at Miss Hewitt, who was fanning 
herself hard with a singing book and had her 
mouth all tucked in. 

“Not at all. Some of the finest poems I’ve 
ever heard didn’t match anywhere,” she said 

“Then,” said Genevieve Gertrude, shutting 
her eyes, “I'll try to get the weenie roast for the 
class. I guess it isn’t a pome. It’s not like any 
of John’s, but I made it up last night. It was 
what I was writing on the paper.” 

Again the silence over the school-room 
Genevieve Gertrude opened her eyes and wet 
her dry lips. Suppose Mignon laughed! She 
looked at Sir Galahad’s beautiful, sad face as 
she spoke: 


“When the sky is blue and deep like a bell 
And little white clouds sail by like boats, 
There’s something inside of me that sings 
And hums and whispers like the birch trees 
Like the baby-white birch trees; but in my 

throat 
Is such a pain. I want to fly far away 
Away up through the blue—and be very 
good 
But I have no wings.” 


And then somepin wonderful happened. The 
*Stinguished Visitor kissed Genevieve Gertrude 
right spang on the forehead and hugged her 
tight, and there were tears in her eyes 

“But you shall have them tonight, dear little 
girl, and a gold crown, too,” she said. “I’m 
not so sure it isn’t a real poem. Genevieve 
Gertrude is elected queen of the weenie roast, 
children. Everybody come and bring your 
bathing suits. Now I must run back to my 
paper people who— Oh, I almost forgot, 
didn’t I? Of course, Miss Hewitt will explain 
to you what a wrong thing some of you, includ- 
ing my son, Richard, did this afternoon. But 
so far as I am concerned, Genevieve Gertrude 
has changed it, with her poem, to this.” 

She picked up a ’raser and rubbed out one of 
the words she had put on the board. 

“There!” she said. ‘Miss Hewitt, will you 
kindly lecture the class on the evils of plagiar- 
ism? But remember: weenies at seven on the 
beach, and a gold crown—and_ wings—for 
Genevieve Gertrude.” 

She closed the door, then she opened it again 
and coughed before she spoke. 

“And Miss Hewitt, if you are—expecting— 
tonight, suppose you and the—the expectation 
—come, too. By, children.” 

When the dismissal gong rang, Miss 
Hewitt was still lecshuring. But Genevieve 
Gertrude did not mind. That Mignon was 
going home on the four-o’clock train, and at 
seven she would be the queen, with a gold 
crown and wings, at the weenie roast on 
Richard’s beach. 


Remodeling An Art 


(Continued from page 55) 


On the opening page on this article, two ways 
are illustrated to freshen with chiffon or 
matching material the skirt and sleeves of 
velvet or satin afternoon gowns, making them 
smart and appropriate for the informal dinner 
or bridge tea. One frock, which had become 
too tight for the new flaring mode, acquired 
deep, circular godets all around the skirt, the 
tiny cap sleeves were entirely removed, the 
neck-line was cut lower, and a long tie was 
hung from the shoulders down the back. 

Two seasons old and very straight of line 


was the frock of velvet which had such durable 
qualities it would not wear out. To this dress 
a circular godet was added on the left side o! 
the skirt only. The godet hung long in the 
center, giving the popular uneven hem-line. 
The same idea was repeated on the formerly 
tight sleeves, and a smart frock resulted 

Plaid, striped, or dotted fabrics 
innumerable possibilities for remodeling the 
tailored frock as well as the dress of softer 
lines, but care and good taste must be exert ised 
in combining the right colors and fabrics 


offer 







































Kelvination ~ 
Saver of Steps in Cold Weather 


The ZONE of 
KELVINATION 





fhe Zone of Kelvination ts a zone 
of temperature that lies below 50", 
which Kelvinator maintains ail the 
time. This is much colder and more 
constant than the temperature icemain- 
fains. It is a zone of dry, frosty cold 
much superior to any old-fashioned 
refrigeration you have ever known. 


Kelvinator chills the refrigerator clec- 
trically. It operates automatically and 
fequires no attention, As long asthere 
is current the refrigerator stays cold. 
The annoyance of ice and ice delivery 
can be forgotten. 














FITS ANY 
REFRIGERATOR 


Kelvinator can be installed in any 


good refrigerator, It requires but a 
short time to make the installation and 
the necessary electric connection, and 
from that time on you simply forget 
it. Your refrigerator actually keeps 
itself cold 





THE KELVIN-ET 
8250 f. 0. b. Detroit 


The Kelvin-et is a compact refrigerat- : HEN you use Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration you 
ing unit for small homes and apart- IY ° . : 
ments, priced at $250 f. 0.b. Detroit, ys keep your refrigerator in the same convenient spot the 
i ok , ‘ : 4 - 
It is Kelvinator and refrigerator, all A -_ year round. 
in one. It is delivered to your home Za 4 “ 
like an ordinary refrigerator, and re- =~ 97% | Se) . 
ra ang ia arog “A | 34, In winter you are not forced to run back and forth to a cold 
, i< +) 
piciiatieniin | 1 “A pantry, to the back porch or to the basement, where you have 
ICE CREAM CABINETS | 3h 11,1, to put foods to keep them cold. 
are made in sizes for every retail 2 : } 


business. The Kelvinator air-cooled 
Principle makes installation simple 
and economical! 


| | Right in your warm, comfortable kitchen Kelvinator will keep 

‘ ™\ \ . . ° ° 
| {th | your refrigerator chilled to just the right temperature, and you 
“ies can use it as conveniently as you doin summer. 


EN ay Kelvinator will do this without ice and without attention. You 


a simply forget it. As long as there is electric current, your 
-t\ TF Hat refrigerator stays cold. Your foods will always be within easy 
reach and always in wholesome, appetizing condition. 
| 4), Look up the Kelvinator dealer in your city, or write for literature 
fa 
Se 1 V4 KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2056 West Fort Street, Detroit, MICH. 
A/S 
iS | : fam Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, 516 West Pitt Street, Windsor 
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In using advertisements see page 6 103 


How our soft and savory eatables have 


impaired the health of our teeth and gums 


—and how by a 
simple addition to 
their daily care 
you may keep your 
gums healthy and 
your teeth brilliant! 


FORMAL dinner, served with 

pomp and ceremony, may seem 
guite different from a snack that you 
take at home, but there is one way at 
Jeast in which they are very much 
the same. 


The food at both is soft. It is de- 
ficient in fibre—utterly unstimulating 
to the tissue of your gums. And the 
gums, which much need the exercise 
that rough, coarse food was meant 
to give, are growing soft—more open 
to the attacks of that long list of 
gum troubles that seem to be so 
fashionably prevalent today. 


How to counteract the damage 
soft food is doing 
Sometimes the gums bleed—the tooth 
brush “‘shows pink”’ in the mornings. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
you have pyorrhea, for authenticated 
cases are in and far between. But it 
does mean that your gums need some 
daily attention, as any good dentist 

will readily attest. 

Most dentists will tell that the 
first thing to do is to bring about a 
healthy flow of blood within the 
gum walls, and this they point out 
can be done, and should be done, by 


massage. 
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And thousands ot dentists towhom 
our professional men have demon- 
strated Ipana Tooth Paste, recom- 
mend that this massage be done with 
Ipana at the time of the regular clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush. If your 
gums are at first too tender, do it 
with your finger. Later quite gently 
apply the brush. 


Why very many dentists urge 
the use of Ipana 


This massage with Ipana will help 
by improving the circulation, by aug- 
menting the stimulation to the gum 
tissue itself and even more directly 
because of the ziratol content of Ipana. 
Ziratol is an antiseptic and hemo- 
static used by dentists in their work 
at the chair, to allay bleeding and to 
restore gum tissue to its normal ton- 
icity. Ask your dentist about Ipana 
today! He knows it. He and thou- 
sands of others approve its good work. 
It was, in fact, through the help of 
the dental profession that Ipana first 
became known and famous. 


Then when he approves, resolve to 
begin your use of Ipana. Switch to it 
completely. Use it faithfully. Be- 
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fore the tube 
is out, before 
a month is 
over, you'll 
note, aS Many 
thousands do, 
the beneficial 
effect that Ipana can exert on yout 
gum tissue. You'll find out, too, how 
it can clean and beautify your teeth. 


There is a coupon on this page. If 
you care to send it, we will forward 
you a sample of Ipana. Frankly, we 
do not recommend your doing so. For 
ten days is too short a time to prove 
Ipana’s merit—ten days can only 
start the good work. 


Switch to Ipana now! 
But, after all, as nearly every drug- 
gist in the land has Ipana, you'll find 
it easier to go to your nearest drug 
store and get a full-sized tube. 

Even if your gums bother you but 
seldom, start your use of this deli- 
cious dentifrice today, for it not only 
cleans teeth safely but, with its help, 
you can keep your gums as they were 
meant to be—firm, sound and in per- 
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DANISH (COFFEE (AKE 


This recipe was brought to me direct from 
Denmark by a Danish teacher of cooking. 


2 cups bread flour 
314 teaspoons 
baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
44 cup milk 
For the Top: 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg white 
or milx, '; cup blanched almonds (chopped 
fine), citron 


14 cup Crisco 

‘4 cup sugar 

2 eggs (unbeaten) 

'y cup Sultana 
raisins 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder together. 
Work Crisco in with fingers. Mix sugar with 
eggs. Make hole in the center of flour. Put in 
eggs, then milk and raisins. Mix thoroughly. 
Roll to fita layer cake pan. Brush the top with 
egg white, slightly beaten, or with milk. Shave 
bits of citron over top, sprinkle with almonds 
and sugar mixed together. Bake in hot oven 
400° F, 20 to 30 minutes. Will serve 6 people. 





GRAHAM cACUFFINS 


(OR WHOLE WHEAT) 


Delicious and whol some, a pe rfect muffin 
when made with Crisco. 
1 cup bread flour 
1 cup Graham flour 
2 tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoons 
baking powder 


1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

1 egg (well beaten) 

3 tablespoons 
melted Crisco 

Mix and sift flour, sugar, baking powder and 
, : . 

salt. Add beaten egg and milk and mix well. 

Add melted Crisco. Bake in well-Criscoed 

muffin tins in hot oven (400 degrees F.) 20 to 

25 minutes. This makes 12 muffins. 








Delicious Pastry, Cakes 
and Fried Foods, too 


Crisco is by no means limited to 
making hot breads, I find that I 
can always depend on Crisco for 
flaky pie-crusts, delicious cakes, 
dainty desserts—and for all frying. 


10 minutes 


Since I have learned to make muffins, Johnny 
Cakes and other things the day before and reheat 
them quickly in the morning, we have hot breads 
all the time. No one realizes that they are not 
baked fresh every morning. 

I wet them (just a “dash” under the cold 
water faucet), heat them thoroughly in a covered 
pan, removing the cover a minute before serving 
to be sure they are dry. 

I used to think that because hot breads require 
so little shortening they could be made with any 
odds and ends of fat I happened to have in the 
house. But one day I made some muffins with 
Crisco and they were certainly the best I ever ate. 
Light, tender, with a wonderful flavor and appe- 
tizing smell. They were so much better than any 
I had made before that now I use Crisco for every 
hot bread I make. They really could not be any bet- 
ter if made with the best, most expensive butter. 


An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could settle in my own mind quite why Crisco gave 
such delicious results as it does until one day I happened to 
taste Crisco. When I did I no longer wondered why foods 
cooked with it tasted so much better. 

I wish you would taste Cri 
the can. Do it the following way to prove to yourself what 


o, too, just as it comes from 


a great difference there can be in cooking fats. 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
another place a little of the fat you are now using; 
have someone blindfold you and give you first one, 
then the other, to taste. Of course, they must not 
tell you which is which. 

Now, did you ever imagine there could be such a difference 
in the taste of cooking fats? You will realize at once what a 
difference there must be in the taste and wholesomeness of 
pies, cakes, biscuits and fried foods when they are made 
with Crisco, 


FREE! 


Cook Book! 199 recipes originated and 
tested by Sarah Field Splint, Food and 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL. Household Management Editor, McCall's 
Re teste id j ed by Good Magazine. New delicious recipes for every 
Hous Institute. class of cooking, never before published. 


Simply fill out and mail coupon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Crisco is the trade- 
mark for 
shortening 
tured and 
" 
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The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section H-1 


Please send me free your cook book entitled, 
“Sarah Field Splint’s Selected Recipes.” 


City... jaar 


January 1926 Good Housekeeping 





Hot breads for breakfast in 
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eMUFFINS 


When baked with Crisco, as light and dainty 
a muffin as you could imagine. For special 
occasions bake in tiny patty pans. Split each 


ecMANHATTAN 


one, putin a piece of butter and serve at once. 
They make just one mouthful. 

14 cup Crisco 1 cup milk 

14 cup sugar 134 cups bread flour 

1 egg (beaten) ls teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add 
egg, then milk. Last baking powder and flour 
sifted together three times. Beat until smooth 
bake in hot oven 4 


> degrees F. 25 minutes. 
If ordinary muffin tins are used, this recipe 
12 to 15 muffins, 


will mak 





? 
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JOHNNY (AKE 
A real New England recipe. If Crisco is used, 
this Johnny Cake will be light, tender and 
d licious. 
1 cup Crisco 1 cup thick sour milk 
', cup sugar 14 teaspoon soda 
'4 teaspoon salt 1 cup bread flour 
1 egg (beaten) '%5 cup cornmeal 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add 
egg, then sour milk and soda beaten together. 
Last baking powder, flour and cornmeal sifted 
together three times. Beat until smooth and 
turn into Criscoed shallow pan. Bake in hot 


oven 400 degrees F. 25 minutes. 





Let Chipso 


show you how to banish 


drudgery and save your time and strength! 





Quicker Dishwashing 


Easier in the Washtub 





Scrape dishes (if you wish, rinse 
under hot water). Put in glass- 
ware first, and wash in foam- 
ing CHIPSO suds. The silver 
mext, and then the dishes. 
CHIPSO cuts grease instantly, 
and leaves everything glisten- 
ing clean. No ‘dishwater odor”” 
on dishes or towels. 























Let clothes soak 10 or 15 min. 
utes, then squeexe suds through 
them several times, fr; 

badly soiled places lightly be- 
teveen your hands. No hard 
rubbing or boiling necessary, 
Clothes come out marvelously 
clean and sweet, with colon 
and fabrics unharmed. 

PERFECT FOR THE MACHINE: 
Make suds (see paragraph un 
der large picture). Put in clothes 
and follow your usual method. 























1, ies can just fee] women’s relief 
from old-fashioned drudgery when 
they say, in letter after letter, “We 
have never before known such a time- 
and labor-saver as CHIPsO.”” Here, for 
instance, is a letter from Mrs. G. C. 
of Cleveland: 

“The drudgery of washday is a 
thing of the past since I started using 
cHipso. | don’t have to stop and cut 
soap into my washer, for CHIPsO’s 
light flufly flakes immediately make a 
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NSTANT SUDS—JUST TURN ON THE HOT WATER 


Instead of chipping and dissolving soap, 
simply put CHiPso’s snorwmwhite fakes into methodically, will prove to be the 
tub, washing machine or diskpan and run best investment any housewife ever 
im hot water to make stant rich Suds, ” 

made. 

CHIPSO is marching | your way. Its 
at your grocer’s this minute. Let its 
suds which washes anything from the instant- sudsing flakes, and its safe, 
finest garments to greasy overalls.” time-saving cleansing come to your 

Mrs. P.S.S., another Ohio wom- assistance “today for your clothes 
an, writes: “CHIPsO has been a gift washing, your dishw ashing and all 
of Providence to women in general, your household cleaning. You have 
and to mothers of small children in never before used such a soap! 
particular. A box of CHIPso, used PROCTER & GAMBLE 


t 


CHIPSO dissoives at once without stirring. 


’ 
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BANISHES 
‘WASH BOARD 
DRUDCEAY | 





Chipso is 


marching home to you 
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